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Arr. IL—DUNS SCOTUS. 


Duns Scorts, the Doctor Subtilis of Scholasticism, is the least 
known of the great lights of the Middle Ages. Really it may 
be said of him, Stat nominis wnbra. While Thomas Aqui- 
nas, the darling of the Romish Church, is every-where ex- 
tolled, and his writings have been commented on in every age, 
till they seem submerged beneath the weight of his expositors, 
Scotus has had but little sympathy outside his school, and but 
few competent historians of his doctrine. Erdmann’s account 
of him, though brief, is comprehensive, and Ritter’s exposition 
is one of his best pieces of work. Haureau, with his brilliant 
dash, gives but a travesty of his doctrine. Stéckl, with his 
sturdy German honesty, does him fair justice, though devoting 
only ninety pages to Duns, and over three hundred to Thomas. 
The French writers, Cousin, Rousselot, and others, fail to ap- 
preciate him fitly, with the single exception of Morin in his 
Dictionary of Scholastic Theology and Philosophy. None of 
the Church historians do him justice, with the exception of 
Baur, both in his Church [History and History of Doctrines. 
Last year (1881) Dr. Karl Werner wrote a book of 512 pages, 
8vo, devoted to his system, but in language so scholastic and 
so completely a transfer of Duns’ own modes of expression, 
that it is about as easy to read the barbarous original as Wer- 
ner’s Exposition. Certainly it is not likely to make Scotus 
Fourtn Serres, Vor. XXXV.—1 
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any better known than before. His name, which signifies 
darkness in Greek, has been the occasion of many a pun, while 
his cognomen has given us the word dunce, as if his very sub- 
tilty were an indication of the want of intellectual vigor— 
“dark by excess of light.” 

John Duns Scotus was probably born in the year 1274, in 
the village of Dun or Dunum, whence his name. Scotus points 
to the country of his birth; but as Ireland as well as Scotland 
is indicated by the term, it is not absolutely certain which was 
his native land. Still Scotland seems to have the preference, 
in accord with the inscription on his tomb: 

“Scotia me genuit, 
Anglia me suscepit, 
Gallia me docuit, 
Colonia me tenet.” 

It is narrated that he was dull in his boyhood, and had no 
aptitude for learning. Tradition tells us that the future cham- 
pion of the Immaculate Conception of Mary called upon the 
mother of God to illuminate his mind, and that amid his tear- 
ful struggles he fell asleep. The virgin mother appeared to 
him and promised the gift of learning on condition of his 
faithful service in her cause. This was the beginning of a 
new intellectual life. 

We know not when he became a brother of the Minorite 
Order, nor yet the course of his early studies. At all events 
we find him in Oxford, England, before 1300, and in Merton 
College. Amid the dearth of information regarding his fa- 
vorite studies, we learn that he was especially devoted to 
mathematics, and that about 1300 he was called to the Chair 
of Theology vacated by his master. It was at Oxford that he 
wrote his Commentary on the Sentences of Lombard, making 
six volumes of his collected works. In 1304 we find him in 
Paris, whither he was called to hold a public disputation on 
the subject of the claims of Mary, and as a champion of the 
Franciscan Order. It was in this contest too that he won his 
title of “Subtle Doctor,” at the suggestion of Pope Clement V. 
or of the Bishop of Paris. The chivalric knight of the honors 
of Mary was often called Doctor Marianus. It was at Paris 
that he wrote the 2eportata, a new Commentary on the Mas- 
ter of Sentences, less full and valuable than the Oxford work. 
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This is known as the Paris work, and oceupies one of his folio 
volumes. 

He left Paris in 1308 for Cologne. It is uncertain on what 

mission he went thither, in obedience to the reseript of Gon- 
salvi, the general of the order. It was certainly in the intcrest 
of the Franciscans, and probably to meet the growing fanati- 
cism of the Beguines and the Apostolic Brothers, who then 
‘swarmed at Cologne. We encounter a significant feature of 
the discipline of the Minorite Order when we read oi tlie 
unhesitating obedience with which Scotus obeyed the com- 
mands of his chief. The letter was handed him as he was 
taking recreation in the vicinity of Paris, with his pupils 
around him; but he girded himself for his journey without 
returning to his convent. In answer to the suggestion that 
he should return to Paris and bid adieu to his friends, he an- 
swered, “ The general father orders me to go to Cologne, not 
to the convent in order to salute the brethren.” 

At Cologne he expounded the Sentences of Lombard, de- 
fended the Thesis of the Immaculate Conception, and fought 
the heretical sects with all his powers. 

But the end was near. Before the year 1308 had passed 
away he died suddenly, at the age of thirty-four. Tle was 
buried in the Franciscan Convent, at the entrance of the sa- 
cristy, near the altar of the Three Kings. 

The report has gone forth, and it has really great proba- 
bility, that he was committed to’ the tomb in an epileptic fit. 
When consciousness returned, finding himself in darkness, and 
abandoned to his terrible fate, he tore the flesh from his hands 
and dashed his head against the walls of his tomb. According 
to the declaration of more than one writer, he was found as 
thus described, stretched out on the pavement of his tomb. 
His foes declared that he must thus have expiated some terri- 
ble crime unknown to the world. His friends put quite an- 
other face upon the matter. He had long been subject to the 
falling sickness, at which times he was unconscious for many 
hours. Having been so short a time in Cologne ameng stran- 
gers, and his disciples having found him one day stiff and cold, 
as in death, they mourned over him as really dead, and accord: 
ingly placed him in the tomb. His friends say still farther 
that these trances, to which he was subject, were the issue of 
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his holy life, for in these ecstasies his soul took flight to the 
skies and basked in the mysteries of God. 

The curse of Shakspeare upon the man who should move his 
bones might well have been adopted by Scotus, for his remains 
were disinterred five times in 400 years. 

These traditions of his sanctity are not necessarily inconsist- 
ent with the impetuosity of the man, which is betrayed every- 
where in his writings. It seems difficult, however, to conceive 
of him as playing the quietistic réle or wrapt in eestatic visions. 
Yet experiences of his are related similar to that of Catharine 
of Sienna, who wore on her finger the espousal ring given her 
by the Holy Child. 

Certainly he clung to his vow of poverty and exemplified 
humility even in dress and bearings. A Latin verse speaks of 


him as 
“Quem vestis vilis, pes nudus, 
Et chorda coronant.” 


When on his way to Cologne a crowd went forth to greet 
him, the magistrates of the city among them. They met a 
man, clad in the gray robe of the Franciscans, old and tat- 
tered. His naked feet and his low estate moved their pity 
and called forth alms, What was their surprise to discover 
that they had fallen in with the world-renowned Duns! It 
casts a light upon the university life of those days to read of 
his encounter with one of his great contemporaries. One day 
at Paris, amid the crowd of his auditors, he remarked a man of 
unprepossessing appearance, and covered with rags. He did 
not seem to be en rapport with the discourse of the master. 
He muttered his disapproval of the argument, and at a crucial 
point of the discussion shook his head in absolute denial. 
Seotus noticed this, and sought to humiliate him by a simple 
question in grammar. So singling him out, he proposed this: 
Dominus, que pars? that is, What part of speech is Dominus? 
Instantly came back the retort, Dominus non est pars, sed to- 
tum. The master saw by this that here was a diamond in the 
rough, and after his lecture he invited the stranger to con- 
verse with him on the divine mysteries. The results of this 
conversation were afterward embodied in the treatise, Domi- 
nus, que pars? for the stranger was no less a man than Ray- 


mond Lull. 
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Duns is said often to have tried his hand at argument with 
the common people, of which we have one instance at least. 
One day in England he encountered in a field a peasant sowing 
barley. Angry at being obliged to labor he vomited forth 
frightful oaths, while the great scholar called his attention to 
the ten commandments. In vain, for the rustic replied, “ You 
lose your time in talking tome. The will of God will come 
to pass, since he knows from eternity what will become of me. 
Well, then, if he has resolved to save me or to damn me, it 
matters not what I do, for I shall go to the place appointed, be 
it heaven or be it hell.” Scotus now turned the tables upon 
him by this retort: “If God has, as you believe, imposed from 
all eternity such a necessity upon things, why do you trouble 
yourself to sow grain in your field? If God has determined 
that this barley shall grow here, whether you sow it or not, it 
will nevertheless grow. If, on the contrary, he has deter- 
mined that it shall not grow, whatever you may do, it will 
never sprout from the earth.” Whether this story be true or 
not, it is certainly in the spirit of Duns Scotus. As the Ital- 
ian proverb has it, “ If it is not true, it is well invented.” 

The Subtle Doctor left behind him twelve folio volumes, 
edited in 1639, mainly by Luke Wadding. His works are rare, 
there being no copy of them in Boston, te my knowledge, and 
one must needs make a pilgrimage -to Cambridge to find them 
in the library of Harvard University. Besides these published 
works he left numerous commentaries on the Scriptures. He 
wrote on most of the books of the New Testament and on 
some of the Old. Besides, he left an ecclesiastical work on the 
Perfection of States, and some books on alchemy. Were 
all his works published, they would, it is likely, reach the 
number which Thomas wrote—seventeen volumes folio—and 
he lived fifteen years longer than his great antagonist, dying 
in the year in which Scotus was born. Whiat amazing fertility 
of thought and what boundless capacity for work is shown in 
such a library left by a young man of thirty-four years of age! 

If we seek now to give a general view of the work of Duns, 
we shall see that his industry was guided by a philosophic 
interest rather than a theologic. Of course the latter is not 
ignored, and he seeks to keep within Church lines. Had he 
not made theology his main business he would not have been 
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a Scholastic. The industry of Scholasticism is directed toa 
vindication of the doctrine of the Church, and philosophy is 
used for this purpose. But philosophy is the maid of theolo- 
gy, the Hagar who may be banished into the wilderness if 
need be, whose.work is ancillary ever. Show, if possible, the 
harmony of faith and reason, but if there be any parallax, 
philosophy must step aside. 

Now the work of Duns Scotus was mainly philosophic. 
Ile fixed his attention upon the system of vindication rather 
than the doctrine itself. The philosophic forms which had 
gathered around theology, properly so called, gave scope for 
his criticism and a wide field for his subtilty, making him ap- 
pear, as Wadding says, like a new CEdipus. He philosophized 
upon the scholastic philosophy rather than upon the scholastic 
theology. Erdmann and others have called attention to this. 
Albert and Thomas reflected on doctrine ; Duns reflects upon 
this reflection, sifts the reasoning of his predecessors, and drives 
a coach and four through their lacune. In Thomas, scholasti- 
cism reached its consummate flower, the ideal which Albert 
never attained. Scotus summons scholasticism to see what she 
has done, and picks out the artificial petals of the lily of the An- 
gelic Doctor. The chasm then between theology and philoso- 
phy still yawned before Scotus, for the substructions of the 
bridge which St. Thomas had constructed were not laid in the 
nature of things. Scotus, then, forms the transition between 
the old and the new, between medizevalism and modern thought. 
He builded wiser than he knew, for from him has started the 
better philosophy, whose hour struck with Descartes. Walter 
Burleigh and William of Occam were without doubt among 
his hearers. Occam is the watershed from which begins the 
flow of modern philosophy. He is the outcome of Scotus, of 
the same Franciscan Order. Besides, the Formalists, as they 
were called who were of the school of Scotus, by natural and 
easy transition passed into the Nominalists, of whom Occam 
was chief. William was no such extravagant Nominalist as 
Roseellin, to whom Universals were words, and nothing more, 
but stands quite on the platform of that sober nominalism 
which marks modern philosophy. Roscellin was a Nominalist 
of the school of Hobbes and Bain, while Occam has great af- 
finitics with Leibnitz and Lotze. To see the full outcome of 
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Scotus we need often to pass down to Occam, and even to 
Nicholas of Cusa and Bruno. 

The actual result of Scotus’ work is in most respects nearer 
the truth than that of Aquinas. He really breaks with scho- 
lasticism, and yet hesitates to draw the ultimate consequences. 
He stands on the brink of a great discovery, and yet shrinks 
back from the promulgation. Hence the contradictions to be 
found in his system. No exposition of scholastic doctrine is 
complete which stops with St. Thomas. It must also present 
the view of Scotus. Generally, when the latter takes issue with 
the former he is right, enlarging the scope of medizeval doc- 
trine and emancipating thought. Scotus’ errors lie close to 
his grandest thoughts. He is the knight-errant of freedom in 
both God and man. There has never been a more uncom- 
promising statement of freedom than Scotus makes, and yet 
the modern advocates of the doctrine seem strangely ignorant 
of his work. But in this field lie also his errors. In almost 
every case his deficiencies grow out of a one-sided apprehen- 
sion of divine and human freedom. 

Let us now pass on to special applications of Scotus’ doe- 
trine, whereby may be seen the truth of these general asser- 
tions : 

1. Consider the transformations undergone by the scholastic 
doctrine of matter and form under the hand of Scotus. The 
scholastics: inherited the traditions of Aristotle. All their 
thinking was concerned with the charmed rubrics of form and 
matter, of actuality and potentiality. The lowest stage of be- 
ing, or first matter, was considered as wholly destitute of form, 
and the highest, or God, was destitute of matter, for he was 
purus actus. All between these extremes was compounded 
of matter and form. But really matter without form cannot 
exist, for Thomas says: “ First matter does not exist in the 
nature of things by itself, since it is not being actually but 
potentially.” So also, true to the peripatetic thought, he says, 
“Form is that by which the agent acts.” 

Not so Scotus. He denies that matter is a mere potence, 
which, apart from form, has no actual being. Rather must we 
ascribe to it a being apart from form. Though always in jux- 
taposition with form, it has its being as matter not from form, 
but from the divine creation. Matter, even as the principle of 
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passivity in an essence, must be something actual, else it could 
not be distinguished from form, and no composite could arise. 
It may be indefinite, but it is a divine creation without form 
and before form. In fine, he declares that matter has the en- 
titative act in itself, and not in form. We may scout this 
whole mode of argumentation, but on the plane of scholasti- 
cism it was an advance to something better. At all events it 
was a break with the system thus shaken to its base. 

Again, Thomas had declared that matter in the heavens and 
on the earth is not the same. In the sublunary region, change 
rules, or generation and corruption; but these are excluded 
from the realm of the heavenly bodies. 

This again Scotus denied. Matter is the same every-where, 
and it may be studied in the light of the same laws throughout 
the universe. Matter, said he, may be predicated of all cre- 
ated things wnivoce. According to his graphic picture, “the 
world is a beautiful tree, whose root and germ is first matter, 
whose leaves are accidents, whose boughs and branches are 
corruptible creatures, whose flower is the rational soul, and 
whose fruits are the angels.” In another form Se tus repre- 
sents matter as the common root from which go forth two 
boughs, the spiritual and the corporeal creature, each again 
splitting into various twigs, the spiritual into angels and hu- 
man souls, the corporeal into corruptible and incorruptible 
bodies. To assert, with Thomas, that the matter of the heaven- 
ly bodies is diverse from that on earth, was in the spirit of the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy: to assert the identity of mat- 
ter every-where is to bring it under the sway of universal laws, 
is to anticipate Nicholas of Cusa, who asserted the motion of 
the earth before Copernicus. 

Once more, Thomas declares that the soul is the form of the 
body. It stands related to it as form to matter, as actuality to 
potentiality. Independent validity is denied to the body, 
whose activity seeins to come wholly from the soul. Such, at 
least, is the trend of the Thomist doctrine. Now Scotus brings 
in something entirely new. There is a substantial form of the 
body as such, a form by which the body exists as organic body. 
This Scotus calls the form of corporeity or the form of the 
mixed. Thus the organic body is conditioned by another form 
than the soul. Thus body and soul are extricated from that 
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thorough interpenetration which they had in the scholastic 
thought, and assume a sort of independence of each other. 
It did not take long for this separation in thought to make 
way for a new science and to disentangle physiology from 
psychology, which absorbed all before. In fact, all these dis- 
tinctions regarding matter, giving it a validity apart from 
form, indicate the passage of metaphysics from the idea of 
substantial forms to that of force, which is the modern notion. 
The Possest of Nicholas of Cusa and the Monad of Bruno are 
but stages in the progress from Scotus to Leibnitz. 

Turn now to the position of Duns Scotus upon the question 
of Universals. It has been said by ILaurean, in his “ History 
of Scholastic Philosophy,” that Scotus was more of a realist 
than Thomas. Haureau represents him, in fine, as adding to 
the scholastic refinements and realizing vastly more abstrac- 
tions than had ever been done before. Erdmann tells us that 
there was no difference, on the question of universals or gen- 
eral ideas, between Thomas and Scotus, save that the latter 
declared them to exist formally in things. Still he does not 
seem to weigh this distinction properly, for the formalities of 
Scotus play a significant rdle in his system. To the question, 
Are Universals real or only abstractions from things? is, for 
instance, humanity a reality or only an abstraction from exist- 
ent men? Albert and Thomas and Scotus all were agreed. 
Their answer was, Humanity exists as an archetype in the 
divine mind, as they said, before things—as the quiddity or 
essence in things—as an abstraction from them in our thought, 
after things. Thus, as Erdmann says, Scotus has left the con- 
tention between Realist and Nominalist behind him. The exact 
distinction between Thomas and Scotus, or the Realists and 
Formalists, was this. The Realists held to a twofold distinction, 
the real distinction and the mental. In this latter there was a 
further distinction, namely, purely mental and virtual ; that is, 
without foundation in the thing, and with foundation in the 
thing. Universals, then, they held, were based upon a mental 
distinction, but with a foundation in the thing. 

Now, the Formalists made a third distinction, lying between 
the real and the mental, namely, the formal. They called it 
“a distinction from the nature of the thing.” It is less than the 
real, but more than the mental distinction. Thus, they said, in 
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actuality there are not only things but formalities. According 
to Scotus, “nature itself is of itself indifferent to universal 
and individual being.” The individual is a unity which is 
incommunicable, but the universal is a unity which may be 
participated in by many individuals. 

The comparative insignificance of the question of Universals 
to Scotus is seen in the fact that he devotes to it only seven 
or eight pages of his twelve folio volumes. That he is not an 
extreme Realist, as Hauneau asserts, is evident from his own 
words. Thus he says, “ The universal, in so far as universal, is 
nothing in existence;” and again, “ Universality or the not 
this, attaches to nothing except in the intellect.” All his com- 
mentators, from Lychetus to Wadding, assert as his view that 
“the universal does not exist on the part of the thing.” Be- 
sides, the Scotists generally had a warm side toward the Nom- 
inalists. It is true Mayronis pushed the realist doctrine to an 
extreme, but Peter Aureolus, of his school, immediately after 
found the way to nominalism. 

The doctrine of formalities, then, played an important part 
in the system of Scotus. The exigency of the Trinitarian 
doctrine first called it forth. The persons of the Trinity, he 
said, were formalities, thinking thus to save the dogma of the 
Church. Bui it is evident that this whole doctrine of formal- 
ities is an utter break with scholasticism, which ever clung to 
matter and form as exhaustive of reality. Here was a new 
entity placed in the bosom of things. It needed only Occam 
to come into the tangled scholastic forest, and, with his hatchet 
of parsimony, to cut away all unnecessary entities. 

Scotus may not be consistent with himself, but his utterances 
may be made harmonious with the essential truth of realism, 
which is this. Universals give us in outline the norm of the 
Divine procedure in creation. As Agassiz states it in refer- 
ence to the animal kingdom, “in tracing (the natural system) 
the human mind is only translating into human language the 
Divine thoughts expressed in nature in living realities.” 

3. Let us pass now to the central question of Scotus, the 
principle of Individuation. Which is the truly real, the uni- 
versal or the singular, the genus or the individual? The 
main question of realism lay behind Scotus, as we have seen ; 
but how does he explain the individual? The question of In- 
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dividuation was one which occupied all the scholastics, and 
whose answer in Scotus opened the way through the forest of 
abstractions, and disclosed the path of modern science. 

Abelard had said, each individual is composed of matter 
and form. The matter of Socrates is humanity, the form is 
Socratitas. Form in general, then, is the individuating princi- 
ple with Abelard. Thomas made matter to be this prin- 
ciple, matter designated by certain dimensions, by the here 
and the now. For Socrates we must say this flesh and these 
bones, not flesh and bones absolutely. The current expression 
in the school was “ matter quantitatively determined.” 

Now comes Scotus, and changes all this, introducing a de- 
structive factor into the system. The principle of individua- 
tion cannot be matter, for this is generic, and individuality 
must come from elsewhere. It cannot be a negation or a de- 
ficiency, as matter is according to the Thomist view, but must 
rather be something positive and a perfection. The individual 
unity must be grounded in a positive entity, which is added to 
the generic nature. Now, this positive entity cannot be a 
mere accident like quantity, according to Thomas, but, as form 
to matter, it contracts the species to individual being. Thus, 
in general, form plays the réle of individuation in the Scotist 
system; and its principle is “the last reality of form.” Never- 
theless, this last element is not to be considered a thing added 
to the species as another thing, but it is “the last reality of 
being.” To this ultimate element Scotus himself, in one place 
at least, gives the name Huccectas, and his scholars commonly 
use this term. - Heecceity, then, or thisness, is to Scotus the 
principle of individuation. But the individual form is not 
distinguished from the specific, as thing from thing; rather 
the distinction is between two realities of the same thing. 
Here, again, comes in his doctrine of formalities, for it is a 
JSormal distinction. Scotus thus shows again that the rubrics 
of matter and form are not sufficient to account for individual 
being. He virtually introduces a new substantial principle in 
the line of form, which yet is the last reality of being. Thus 
the question of Universals is of but little consequence to Sco- 
tus, compared to that of the individual. It is true he does 
not draw out the full result of this great innovation. Of 
the essential and the individual, Thomas emphasizes only the 
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essential. Occam holds only to the individual. Scotus, in 
holding to both, and with persistency to the latter, breaks up 
scholasticism, and gives us to see in the distant perspective of 
the future the modern idea of force as substantial. The hee- 
ceity of Scotus is the precursor of this notion through Nicholas 
and Bruno and Leibnitz. 

Through this apergu of Scotus the light broke in upon Peter 
Aureolus, who said, Every thing actual is, as such, individual ; 
also upon Durandus, who said, The primal cause which gives 
being to the thing, gives it, eo ipso, individual being. Occam 
but repeated this in saying, that being and individual being are 
coincident. 

The significance of the question of Individuation to Leibnitz 
may be seen in the fact that he wrote a dissertation on the 
subject quite early in his career, and thereby gained his Bac- 
calaureate. He criticises Scotus, it is true, who was bound in 
the hamper of scholasticism, and held on to matter and form. 
Leibnitz broke with them utterly, and hence his dictum on this 
question is essentially the same with Aureolus and Occam: 
“Every individual is individuated by his whole entity.” The 
entelechy of Aristotle hecomes the monad, and the substantial 
forms of the scholastics become forces. 

4. A great advance of thought is seen in Scotus’ doctrine of 
God. Thomas had never succeeded in freeing himself from 
the apprehension of the Divine as substance. To him God is 
absolute being. Thought and will are only subordinate factors 
in the divine essence. Being thus, not necessarily conceived 
as spirituality, is the very heart of the Divine Essence. He 
has not disentangled himself from the notion of the Pseudo- 
Dionysius of the essential ineognizability of God, for no predi- 
cates are applicable to him. God can be known only by dim 
and distant reflection of the external world. Thus the emphasis 
of the transcendence of God leads to a representation of him, 
after the spirit of Spinoza, as the absolute substance, in relation 
to which all other things and beings are but accidents. The 
immanence of God in the human soul, by which knowledge of 
God and communion with him are mediated, is ignored. As 
he then is the only true being, all definite existence is a mode 
of the Divine Substance. The solvent word with Aquinas is 
participation. The creature participates in being. Even the 
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bad, so far as it is anything real, comes from God. But since 
it is a defect, a limit, it does not come from the Divine Cau- 
sality. The line which divides such a course of thought from 
Pantheism, it is evident, is hard to be drawn. 

Now, in marked contrast with all this, Scotus emancipates 
himself from the notion of substance as applied to God, and 
represents him mainly as cause. His three primalities in God 
are first cause, final cause, and perfect being, which imply 
each other. The highest efficient cause must work for itself 
as end, and thus will be the perfect being. This absolutely 
perfect being must be one. From this he proceeds to show 
that it is infinite, then absolutely simple, no combination of 
potentiality and actuality. So Scotus eliminates the category 
of substance as relates to God, and is thoroughly in earnest 
with the notion of cause. Substance is an inadequate thought. 
God must be considered as subject. Hegel claimed to do this, 
but many fail to see that he has raised this category to its 
highest potency, making him really a person; certainly Scotus 
does this, which Aquinas failed to do, because it was utterly 
inconsistent with his notion of substance. Over against the 
shibboleth of Aquinas, which was participation, the solvent 
word with Scotus was creation. The creature is a product 
of the divine act. Participation or any category of quantity is 
wholly irrelevant here. 

Now there is much of the thinking of to-day which has not 
disentangled itself from the notion of substance as the high- 
est. Hamilton gives us some of this folly, even when he is 
discussing causality. “ When God is said to create out of 
nothing,” he writes, “ we construe this to thought by supposing 
that he evolves existence out of himself. We are utterly un- 
able to realize in thought the possibility of the complement of 
existence being either increased or diminished.” Neverthe- 
less, we submit, this is just what we mean by creation, if we 
leave the notion of substance behind us. God, in creation, 
posits the world and is no less in himself after creation than 
before. Creation has added to the sum of being. There is 
no other way to escape Pantheism. 

An important question raised by Scotus is that regarding 
the Divine perfections or attributes. Are they grounded in 
the Divine nature, or are they merely our subjective modes of 
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viewing him? He answers that they are distinct, grounded 
in the Divine nature and not merely relative to our thought. 
Here again his doctrine of formalities plays its usual part. 
The distinction of the attributes is not an absolutely real one, 
but formal. There is not a diversity as between thing and 
thing, although this formal diversity he declares tu be be- 
tween realities. The statement of the younger Dr. Hodge 
regarding the Divine attributes shows that he has conned the 
pages of Duns. “ The attributes differ among themselves,” 
says the Princeton theologian, “not as distinct things, but as 
different tendencies and modes of existence and action of the 
same thing,” that is, the Divine Substance. Schleiermacher is 
a distinguished example in modern times of the counter view 
regarding the attributes. This diversity, however, according 
to Duns, does not destroy the simplicity of the Divine Being, 
for all these perfections are infinite, and being expressive of 
the whole Divine Essence, are in this reference one. 

Let us pass now to Scotus’ notion of the freedom of God. 
Intellect and will are both to be asserted of him. They are 
not diverse from his essence, but rather identical with it. He 
relates them also to his trinitarian thought. The ultimate 
principle of the Divine Son is knowledge: the principle of the 
Divine Spirit is will or love. But will is deeper than intellect 
in God. Duns says expressly, “The will in God is his very 
essence.” Still more the will does not depend ultimately upon 
intellect, but, he asserts, “from the nature of the thing, will is 
in God.” So also from the the contingency which we observe 
in the world, we infer contingent causality or freedom in God. 
For singular contingent things there is no other ground to be 
asserted than the will of God. To take any further cause or 
reason is to fall into absurdity. Scotus asserts of God that he 
is causa sui. On the verge of a great thought, he yet draws 
back from the logical result of his system, In some places he 
asserts that God is @ se with no limitation, but in the Pepor- 
tata he declares he is causa suz in the negative sense, that his 
principium is from no other. He denies it there in the posi- 
tive sense, declaring that no being has its principiwm from it- 
self. Here is one of the places, we believe, when he holds back 
from the ultimate truth. That is just what distinguishes God 
from all other beings, that he is cawsa sui in the fullest sense. 
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This distinction has been looked at askance by theologians, 
but it is not a fearful specter if we boldly confront it. Let us 
pause to peer down into this abyss. Mayhap we shall in our 
dredging bring up mud, and haply we may find goodly pearls. 
What do the theolowians mean by ascribing to God underived 
existence? What else do they mean by asserting him to be 
absolutely unconditioned, independent, and therefore self-ex- 
istent? Self-existence is simply a less frightful way of saying 
causa sui. The tremor that comes over us when we make 
the assertion arises from the suspicion that we mean by it that 
God came forth from non-being into being. Thus, John Howe 
argues in this way: “It is also evident that some being was 
uncaused, or was ever of itself without any cause. For what 
never was from another had never any cause, since nothing 
could be its own cause, nor did it’ ever of itself step out of 
non-being into being.” So conservative a theologian as Van 
Oosterzee asserts, “In himself he has the cause, the source, the 
power of his life; he is causa sui, precisely because he is the ab- 
solute infinite being.” Doesany say this isabsurd? What may 
be absurd on the creature plain is not such as to the divine. 
Tutor Wordsworth in his Bampton Lecture of last year on 
“The One Religion,” speaks of the apparent incompatibility 
of the two attributes, infinite and personal, as applied to God. 
He says, “ This mystery, then, is a perfectly credible one, though 
completely inexplicable ; and it is credible also because it is to 
us inexplicable.” He further says, the Credo quia absurdum of 
Tertullian has much of the soberest common sense at the bot- 
tom. Julius Miiller goes further in the same direction, telling 
us directly we must change the negative view of mere inde- 
pendence held by the older theologians into the positive one of 
causa sut. “Tis essence,” he tells us, “is wholly his own 
deed ;” and again, “the original being in his innermost ground 
is to be considered as intelligence determining itself, that is, 
as absolute personality ; and once again he says, “ God, in the 
original ground of his essence, ie nothing else than will and 
freedom.” So also Thomasius tells us we must place this dis- 
tinction at the summit of our doctrine of God, since he is 
causa sui in the exact sense. 

There are three philosophic stages of the doctrine of God, 
which should be carefully discriminated, namely, those of sub- 
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stance, of subject, and of person. As we have already said, 
our theological thinking has not fully lifted us out of the first 
stage, still less transformed the second into the full notion of 
personality. Our Christian consciousness obliges us to esteem 
God a person, and in our practical bearing we are right. But 
in our philosophic thinking we are sadly hampered by a fall 
back into the stage of substantiality. 

There is a sense in which the achievement of personality in 
ourselves is our own deed. The natural foundation for it is 
given us by the divine. In infancy we are animals, but with 
this marked difference, that we have the germ of personality. 
If we ever become proper persons it will be by a true self- 
assertion, by a distinction which is also a comprehension. 
This is what Fichte calls the Promethean deed. Is it, then, 
irrational to suppose that God makes himself a person, eter- 
nally grasping, in the focus of personality, his being, which is, 
in the last analysis, will? 

Certainly we must admit that man is a creator in the moral 
world. His character is his own product, for he makes him- 
self what he is, and freedom has its fullest play here. Ought 
we then to hesitate to say that the Divine Nature is self-con- 
stituted, is God’s own deed, from all eternity? Do we not 
strike at the pure idea of the ethical in the Divine if we cling 
to the notion that any thing in the Divine Nature is to be con- 
sidered as given him, as already found? Do we not thus 
strike at the very root of the absolute ? 

The fact is, our finite thinking hesitates to repose except in 
that which is given. We cannot reach the full thought of 
self-origination. In some way, deny it as we will, we ever fly 
back to the thought that God’s nature is not self-originated, 
but comes to him ready made. WVaturam expellas furca, 
tamen usque recurret. 

We come to the abyss of the causa sui, and start back af- 
frighted. Our metaphysical notion of being, in general, keeps 
us back from thorough thinking here. Our philosophy is in- 
fected with the notion of a dead core of being, of substance and 
attributes, of thing and activities. The truth is, being is activ- 
ity. Weare what we do. The soul is activity, and this is its 
very substance. It is maintained by the divine, incessantly 
reproduced by him. He, the final source of all being, and all 
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life is the self-centered activity. We see for a moment the 
folly of asserting any dead core of being in him, and yet are 
ever smuggling in this supreme folly in asserting a nature, as 
it were, back of his activities. God is eternal activity, seli- 
originated activity, eativity ever reproducing itself; and what, 
pray, is this but causa sui? The philosophers have done good 
service here in showing that cause and effect need not be sep- 
arated in time; that in God they are cotemporaneous and co- 
incident. With the well-considered words of Ulrici, on this 
subject, we will close this discussion. “ For God,” says he, in 
his “God and Nature,” “being is not given, determined in 
itself. The Divine Being is creative thought, power, and self- 
activity, productive and distinguishing. This being is not at 
first mere being (Stoff) and afterward distinguishing self-activ- 
ity; but this self-activity is itself being or matter, (Stoff,) for in 
it consists the very being of God. Thus through his produc- 
tive and distinguishing “self -activity God makes himself the 
material (Stoff) of his self-apprehension, for only in and with 
this original self-activity does being (Stoff) have and keep its 
definiteness.” —P. 795. 

5. Let us now consider Scotus’ doctrine of man. He breaks 
essentially with the scholastic theory of perception. Accord- 
ing to the scholastic theory, perception is effected by species or 
forms, derived from the external object, which take on more 
and more of a spiritual character, until in the nidus of the soul 
the idea is born. There is first the sensible species, then ab- 
straction is made by the active intellect, then results the intel- 
ligible species, and finally, in the passive intellect arises the 
idea of the object. That is, the sensible species modified by 
abstraction becomes idea. Thus perception is effected by 
means of the fiction of the species. Again, the distinction 
had come from Aristotle of the active and the passive intellect. 

Now, Scotus had caught a glimpse of the truth on this sub- 
ject, by realizing in some measure the function of intuition, 
which would have led him to see that the object and the know- 
ing soul give all the elements of the process. He had 
already made the distinction between intuitive and abstractive 
knowledge, in saying that our knowledge of God is of the 
latter kind, and not the former. He thus has a divination 
that species and phantasmata are unnecessary entities which 
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Occam’s razor soon cut off relentlessly. But here Scotus does 
not draw the immediate consequence. Again, Scotus, with a 
little irresolution, it is true, abolishes the distinction between 
the active and the passive intellect. Here was a fertile 
thought destructive to the scholastic system, but pushed to its 
consequences only by his successors. In this connection, again, 
the doctrine of the Formalities, so significant in Scotus, makes 
its appearance. The faculties of the soul, not to be distin- 
guished in reality from the mind itself, are to be distinguished 
“formally and from the nature of the thing.” Again, and here 
was a most important distinction, Scotus insisted upon the ac- 
tivity of the mind in perception. The passivity of the intel- 
lect in perception was the current thought before him, and he 
broke really with this view. In so far as he admitted a species 
at all, he held that this was not a purely passive product of the 
intellect. Knowledge, he expressly declared, is brought about 
by a concurrent activity of the understanding. As the father 
without the mother, he says, cannot generate, so cannot the 
understanding generate knowledge without the object. By 
far the greater significance, according to him, attaches to the 
intellectual activity. He almost makes the external object a 
mere occasion of spiritual activity. 

The immediate successors of Duns drew the consequences 
which flow from his positions, and banished species and phan- 
tasms from the field of philosophy. Peter Aureolus, the 
Scotist, who died only thirteen years after his master, declares 
the species unnecessary for the explanation of knowledge. 
His neat statement is as follows: “That which we behold 
(intuemur) is not any form seen as it were in a mirror, (specu- 
laris,) but the thing itself, having phenomenal being, and this 
is the concept of the mind, or objective knowledge.” 

Durandus, who lived at the same time, and even belonged 
to the school of Thomas, reduced species to the physical 
impression of the external object. Besides, he makes a defi- 
nite distinction between intuitive and abstractive knowledge, 
and abolishes that between the active and the passive intellect, 
though eutting off the active. Occam, who, doubtless, attended 
upon Scotus’ lectures, most decidedly throws overboard all 
species whatever, and abolishes the distinction between the 
active and the passive intellect. A most important addition 
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to the doctrine of perception made by Occam, and emerging 
by a scratch of the nail from Scotus, is this. He asks the ques- 
tion, In what consists the likeness between thought and thing 
in knowledge? The answer is, Our conceptions stand related 
to things as mere signs. As smoke indicates fire and groaning 
pain, so without any absolute likeness our perceptions guarantee 
the external world. He goes deeper yei, and asks after the 
nature of thought, as subjective fact in the knowing subject. 
There are three positions, he says, which may be taken here. 
It may be an ¢mage of the external object, or a certain quality 
of the soul, or, lastly, the act of thought itself. He decides 
for the last on the principle of parsimony. Still, further, his 
doctrine of signs is a most valuable one, and leads to a true 
theory of perception. There are three kinds of termini, as he 
expresses it, the written sign, the verbal sign, and the con- 
ceptual sign. This last is the natural sign of the object, and 
cannot be changed. Thus thought, the intention, is the sign 
of the thing thought, not an arbitrary but a natural sign. The 
mind, then, is constructive in perception, and so Scotus’ 
thought has led Occam almost to the phenomenalism of Lotze. 
Pierre D’Ailly declares God could annihilate all objects out- 
side our minds, and still produce the representations of the 
same within us, and we should not note the loss of the ob- 
jective world; a statement which anticipates Berkeley by more 
than three centuries. All that it is needfui to suppose is the 
constant divine activity and the uniform course of nature. 

We pass now to his notion of human freedom. In Scotus’ 
system, freedom, as we have seen, plays the largest role. 
Spontaneity is his shibboleth every-where. Here he stands in 
diametrical opposition to St. Thomas. The latter is a Necessi- 
tarian, the former the most decided and uncompromising ad- 
vocate of freedom. He asserts the power of alternativity, or 
contrary choice, saying explicitly, “The will, in so far as it is 
first actuality, is free to opposite acts. The will is the total 
cause of its activity.” Again hesays: “ Nothing other than the 
will is total cause of volition in the will.” The object may be the 
condition sine gua non, our knowledge of it may be indispensa- 
ble, but the necessitation of the understanding, such as it is, can 
never be carried over to the will. It is only in the sense that 
we must know the object of desire that it can be called the 
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partial cause of the will. He stands squarely against the mod- 
ern statement of the strongest motive as determining the will, 
or of the higher good as that which must be a compellant motive. 
It is here that Scotus takes his ground against all Determinists. 
Edwards tells us, following Locke, that “ Freedom is the power 
that any one has to do as he pleases.” True, but what if the 
choice is a necessitated one and wholly beyond the spontaneity 
of the individual? - It has been often said that the position of 
Edwards involves the clock-hammer freedom to strike and no 
more. The arrow flying through the air, says Spinoza, if con- 
scious, would say, “ Behold how freely I move.” Professor 
Fisher, in his article on “ The Philosophy of Edwards,” rehearses 
the same irrelevant matter as his master Edwards. Liberty, 
he tells us, relates to matters subsequent to volition, and this 
is the only proper use of the term freedom as applied to per- 
sonal agents. The relevancy of dragging in Professor Fisher 
here is seen in the fact that he quotes St. Thomas to fortify 
Edwards. Aquinas says, “ God, in moving the will, does not 
compel it, because he gives it its own inclination.” Again he 
says, “to be moved from itself is not repugnant to this that 
it is moved by another.” But this being moved by God, and 
this acting from a derived inclination, is the very thing which 
the advocates of freedom deny. Thus Scotus denies any such 
secret spring in the will, back of consciousness, whereby fata 
ducunt volentem. The statement of Scotus is: “ Nothing else 
than the will is total cause of volition in the will.” Spon- 
taneity in the fullest sense, over against the divine action, is 
the solvent word. The Necessitarian assertion of freedom in 
the will, certainly as asserted by Edwards, is the boldest ex- 
ample of promise to the ear which is broken to the heart. 
Dr. A. A. Hodge, in a recent statement on the subject of 
the will, asserts that “ Edwards’ infinite series remains a tri- 
umphant refutation of the old doctrine of the liberty of indif- 
ference.” The sole answer to this, forever exploding the in- 
tinite regress, may be given in the words of Scotus himself: 
“If we should ask, why the will wills this, there is no cause 
to be given, except that the will is will.” The will itself can 
throw the sword of Brennus into the scale and decide from its 
own autonomic center. This decides the question, then, as to 
the comparative rank of the intellect and the will. Thomas 
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declared that intellect has the primacy; Scotus ever assigns it 
to the will. Thus, while to the first, Theology is a theoretical 
science, to Scotus it is ever a practical one. The object of 
theology is not so much to enlarge our knowledge as to accom- 
plish our salvation. We are not united to God perfectly in 
knowledge, but only through the activity of will in love. . It 
is true the will alone cannot bring salvation, for the divine 
charitas must be infused. However, this is not without our 
co-operation. True, Christ is the door, but the door must be 
entered, and this implies synergistic activity on the part of the 
sinner. The vision of God, of which Thomas talks so much, 
does not satisfy the ideal of Scotus. Delectatio even smacks 
too much of Quietism. Even the knowledge of God, of which 
Scripture speaks, includes love. 

We have treated Scotus mainly as a philosopher, and not as 
a theologian. In this latter province, and because of his thor- 
ough-going emphasis of freedom, he has, it is evident, some- 
what lost his balance. We can only stop to signify a few 
points in the briefest manner. In asserting freedom of God, 
he goes to the extreme of arbitrariness. The foundation of 
moral obligation, according to him, lies so completely in the 
will of God, that, had he chosen to do sv, he might have made 
wrong to be right. Utter arbitrariness is thus enthroned in 
the very bosom of God, and spiritual freedom sweeps over 
into blind nature. Again, while Scotus struggles like a very 
Hercules with the problem of personality in his doctrine of the 
incarnation, he shows a vicious emphasis of the notion of free- 
dom in asserting that God could have become a stone as 
well as man. A valuable thought, on the other hand, is this, 
that the incarnation was not conditioned by human sin. Once 
again we see the same thing in his doctrine of the atonement, 
or the acceptilatio, according to which the work of Christ was 
accepted as the ground of human salvation without reference 
to its exact adjustment to the relationship between God and 
man. Thus, as God could have saved the sinner without 
Christ’s offering, and have justified him without the infusion 
of grace, so fallen man, by his native powers, may or might, 
apart from what he calls the ordinate power of God, obey the 
Divine Will. 

We close the study of this great man, so marked by keen- 














































‘Whar are the doctrinal standards of the Methodist Episcopal 
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ness of thought and originality full of the seeds of the future, 


by remarking that philosophy was in his day too deeply wedded 
to theology for Scotus to emancipate himself wholly from the 
rubrics of scholasticism. But he set to work a fermentation 
which began immediately to agitate thinkers. The image 
which Milton uses in his description of creation may be applied 


to Duns: 
“ Now half appeared 


The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts.” 

He never pawed himself loose from scholasticism. Hence 
the imperfect solution of the antinomy between faith and 
knowledge, the theoretical and the practical, intellect and will. 
Still he worked well at the problem, of which we are now 
tinding the definitive solution—this, namely, the perfect har- 
mony of theology and philosophy, the rational vindication of 
the Christian Faith. 


Art. IL—METHODIST DOCTRINAL STANDARDS. 


Church? What is their authority over the teaching and de- 
nominational standing of members of the Church? What does 
the word of God require as touching those who publicly dissent 
from the doctrinal standards of the Church? are questions of 
vital importance to its peace and prosperity ? 

I. What are the doctrinal standards of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church ? 

In § 71 of the “Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church,” we read : 


The General Conference shall have full powers to make rules 
and regulations for our Church, under the following limitations 
and restrictions, namely : 

§ 1. The General Conference shall not revoke, alter, or change 
our Articles of Religion, nor establish any new standards or rules 
of doctrine contrary to our present existing and established stand- 
ards of doctrine. 


{ 72 permits the General Conference, by a two thirds majority, 
and with the concurrent recommendation of three fourths of 
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the members of the Annual Conferences, present and voting, 
to alter any of the Six Restrictive Rules, “excepting the First 
Article.” 

Judging from these two sections of the “ Discipline,” the ortho- 
doxical symbols of the Church are unalterable as “the laws of 
the Medes and Persians.” Yet the multitude of contributions 
to the religious press, and the formal essays entrusted to maga- 
zines and reviews, postulate, for the most part, that it is a 
matter of entire uncertainty what the Methodist doctrinal stan- 
dards are. Ask one of the writers what the authoritative creed 
of the Church is, and he replies that he does not know. An- 
other answers that it is contained in the New Testament, and 
another in the Bible. 

That the latter statement is true in the sense that the Bible 
is the depository whence all the materialsfor the fabrication 
of the Methodist doctrinal standards have been drawn, is be- 
yond question; and for that reason all candidates for diaconal 
ordination are obliged “ to unfeignedly believe all the canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament.” * For the same 
reason, candidates for presbyterial and episcopal ordination are 
required to profess their persuasion “that the Holy Scriptures 
contain sufficiently all doctrine required of necessity for eter- 
nal salvation through faith in Jesus Christ,” and they are “ de- 
termined out of the said Scriptures to instruct the people com- 
mitted to” their “charge, and to teach nothing as required of 
necessity to eternal salvation but that which ” they “shall be 
persuaded may be concluded and proved by the Scriptures.” ¢ 
They are also required to pledge themselves to “ be ready with 
all faithful diligence to banish and drive away all erroneous and 
strange doctrines contrary to God’s word,” + and further, in the 
case of bishops, “ both privately and openly to call upon and 
encourage others to do the same.” ¢ 

These requirements denote the high estimate placed by the 
Church on the maintenance of sound doctrine, and indicate 
the zeal with which all its ministers ought to labor for its 
preservation. 

But the reply, that the Methodist doctrinal standards are to 
be found in the Bible is a mere evasion of the question. All 
are agreed that they ought to be in harmony with the teach- 


* “ Discipline,” p. 344. ¢ Jbid., pp. 319, 334. ¢ Lbid., p. 319. 
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ings of “ God’s word written,” and that the creeds, confessions, 
and symbols of all branches of the visible Church are binding 
upon the conscience only to that extent in which they accord 
with them. “We believe,” wrote Wesley in his “ Character 
of a Methodist,” “the written word of God to be the only and 
sufficient rule, both of Christian faith and practice. ... We 
believe Christ to be the eternal, supreme God. . . . But as to 
all opinions which do not strike at the root of Christianity we 
think and let think.” 

3ut what does Methodism in our Church “think ” of the 
doctrinal contents of the Holy Scriptures? “The Bible is of 
God; the confession is man’s answer to God’s word. The 
Bible is the norma normans; the confession the norma nor- 
mata. The Bible is the rule of faith, (regula fidei ;) the con- 
fession, the rule of doctrine, (regula doctrinw.)” * What is the 
Methodistie confession? What are the symbols regulating the 
public teaching of ministerial officials? Protestant Episcopa- 
lians, Lutherans, Calvinists, have “summaries of the doctrine- 
of the Bible, aids to its sound understanding, bonds of union 
among their professors, public standards and guards against 
false doctrine and practice ;” and in these their interpretations 
of biblical teaching on the great subjects of theology, Christol- 
ogy, anthropology, the Church and the sacraments, soteriology, 
and eschatology, are more or less precisely defined. Has 
Methodism similar instruments, and if so, where and what are 
they / . 

Dr. Buckley says that “from the beginning till the present 
day Methodism has had, not indeed a confession, or a system- 
atic creed, (for the absence of which we thank God and our 
fathers,) but a general backbone of theology, upon which its 
sermons, treatises, commentaries, catechisms, hymns, exhorta- 
tions, and ritual, rest. Every person who becomes a minister 
among us knows what that spinal column is, and also that the 
Church claims the right to dispense with the services of those 
who attempt to break it.” + 

All of which is historically true; but where shall we find 
” this “general backbone ?” 

Dr. Curry maintains “that there are no definite and ascer- 


* Schaff's “ Creeds of Christendom,” vol. i., p. 7. 
+ “Christian Advocate,” October 20, 1881. 
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tained set of documents which are to be accepted as embodying 
the legally protected doctrines of Methodism ;” and that the 
“existing and established standards ” recognized by the law of 
the Church “cannot be identified with ”—he does not say in 
—“any given books or documents, and, therefore, it is left to 
those to whom the detection and punishment of heresy may be 
committed to find out and decide what doctrines are, in any 
case, contrary to the ‘standards.’ ” * 

“Tf it shall be asked what are those standards . . . and where 
may they be found?” he says that “the only possible answers 
are that they are the generally accepted doctrines of Methodism, 
established at its beginning, and perpetuated by the common 
consent of all concerned; and they are to be found in the 
memories and convictions of those upon whom the safe keep- 
ing of the body is devolved.” + If this be an accurate state- 
ment, then the Methodist Episcopal Church has only an oral 
theology, and that as diverse as the manifold receptacles to which 
its keeping is confided. A system more flexible, fluctuating, 
and intractable of reduction to method could not be devised. 
But even then, the existence of documentary sources of the 
tenets held in memory and conviction is necessarily implied, 
Civilized theological associations have never been destitute of 
such primitive literature. Theological students need to know 
where and what it is, and if it take the form of creed, confes- 
sion, symbol, or serial articles. In these latter forms the 
Methodist doctrinal standards can easily be studied; and even 
if they should be embodied in commentaries or sermons, it will 
be comparatively light labor to define and formulate them. 
But Dr. Curry denies the existence of any such authoritative 
fountains. “The Methodist Episcopal Church .. . is without 
any definite documentary system of belief by law established.” + 
And yet he affirms that Methodist theology “ recognizes certain 
great truths, which lie ‘at the root of Christianity,’ which must 
be held sacred.” He further asserts that the Church, “ accord- 
ing to definite rules of judicature” has power to determine 
what are these essential Christian ean, ‘and also to re- 
move from the body all who reject them 

He next, as one of those in whose “memories and convie- 
tions” the essential doctrines of Methodism are preserved, 


* “ Independent,” November 3, 1881. + Ibid., December 1, 1881. 
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enumerates them in the following order: “the nature of sin, 
and of its results and entailments;” “God’s free grace in 
Christ offering salvation . . . to all who, in penitence and faith, 
would call on God, through Christ, for pardon and salvation ;” 
“the character and work of Christ, his person and sacrifice ; 
“ justification by faith ;” “the necessity of ‘the new birth ;’” 
the certainty that rejecters of the proffered grace “cannot see 
the kingdom of God ;” and “the assurance of the complete- 
ness of the work of the soul’s practical redemption.” “These 
several points, (themselves an indivisible unity, with their 
necessary and natural implications,) are the essential doctrines 
of Methodism—these and no others—which all of its ministers 
are bound in good faith to cherish and defend; but, beyond 
these, and if nothing repugnant to them is held or taught, it 
allows to all the utmost freedom of thinking and speaking.” 
“The exposition and defense of these doctrines in Wesley’s 
Sermons, and in his didactic and controversial writings, have 
been generally accepted..as at once correct in substance and 
felicitous in manner; and, therefore, they are accepted as, in a 
secondary sense, “standards of doctrine;” although mingled 
with these are extraneous inatters which nobody is required to 
believe, and which not a few decidedly and openly reject. For 
more than a hundred years the Methodist pulpit and press, its 
publie prayers and exhortations, its “experiences,” and its 
hymns have embodied its theology in living forms.” * 

These emissions from “memory and conviction,” shed some 
light on the real answer to the question, “‘ What are the Meth- 
odist doctrinal standards?” In a secondary sense, at least, we 
learn that they are to be found in Wesley’s writings, in the is- 
sues of the Methodist press, and in Methodist hymns—all of 
which may be thoroughly studied at leisure. 

Wise men change their opinions, and the learned critic seems 
to have changed his since April, 1879, at which epoch he held 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church had a“ definite documen- 
tary system of belief, by law established,” and “that whatever 
is contained in the ‘ Articles of Religon,’ or the Ritual, (as it 
was in 1808,) is part of the creed of Methodism, which it is 
presumed that the whole Church agrees to as agreeable to the 
Word of God, and which every minister engages to teach, as of di- 


* “Independent,” December 1, 1881, 
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vine authority.” But he did not then believe, nor does he now, 
that the “definite documentary system of belief, by law estab- 
lished,” comprised in the Articles and Ritual of 1808, “ contain 
all of the commonly accepted and well-ascertained doctrines of 
the Gospel, as held and taught by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; and therefore that the proper guardians of the 
Church’s orthodoxy must care for and protect other articles of 
faith than those formally legalized by the orgauic documents of 
the body.” This earlier and more thoroughly considered de- 
liverance in the editorial department of the “ National Reposi- 
tory ” of April, 1879, p. 363, is historically justifiable. 

“Beyond the articles and the ritual, we certainly have no 
documents of any kind that can be referred to as decisively au- 
thoritative in matters of theological beliefs.” The Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh has, from the beginning, held and taught 
more than is contained in any of its formally recognized stand- 
ards.” * 

If we ask whether this surplus may not be found in John 
Wesley’s Sermons and Notes on the New Testament, and 
whether those are not included among the doctrinal standards 
of Methodism, Dr. Curry makes answer that “ other documents, 
as the ‘ Doctrinal Tracts,’ Wesley’s Sermons, and his Notes on 
the New Testament, once had a kind of official recognition as 
standards of doctrine ; but they were never legally accepted as 
such, nor was there at any time general acceptance of some 
things taught in them, and they have ceased entirely to be so 
recognized.” + 

Wesley’s writings are no longer standards of doctrine to 
American Methodists—“ were never legally accepted as such,” 
not even as to the doctrines which are distinctive of that form 
of evangelical Arminianism of which, under God, he was the 
founder! How much of historical credibility there is in this 
statement, we will shortly endeavour to point out. Meanwhile, 
if “one asks for the standards of Methodist doctrines, what 
must be the answer?” Dr. Curry answers his own query in 
the words: “ First, we find twenty-five ‘ Articles of Religion.’” 
So far all is clear. All parties are agreed that among the 
Methodist doctrinal standards are :— 

I. The Articles of Religion. These are first indicated as 


* “ National Repository,” April, 1879, p. 360, + Lid. 
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under the protection of constitutional law in the first Restrict- 
ive Rule. But the Articles are entirely silent on “such im- 
portant subjects as the Christian sabbath, the Scripture doc- 
trine of marriage, and the whole subject of eschatology, be- 
yond the naked fact that there is to be a future life, judgment, 
and everlasting life after death.” True—and they are also si- 
lent on the-subject of the “ Witness of the Spirit,” and on 
“Christian Perfection,” on both of which Methodist theology 
lays special emphasis. For these and other reasons we concur 
with the opinion that “it seems most likely that these articles 
were never intended to serve as a complete system of doctrine, 
and it is very certain that the accepted doctrines of Methodism 
have always been wider than the ground covered by them.” * 

So far as we can ascertain from the histories and biographies 
of Methodism, no corporate attempt has ever been made to 
formulate “a complete system of doctrine.” Methodist preach- 
ers have always been too busy in disseminating what they hold 
to be the essential doctrines of Christianity to undertake an 
achievement of that kind. Scholarly divines, belonging to na- 
tional Churches, may find congenial employment in fabricating 
complete doctrinal standards. Methodists have always found 
such a task to be supererogatory. They had expositions of all 
the essential doctrines of God’s word in the writings of Wes- 
ley that satisfied their most pressing spiritual needs while 
only “United Societies,” in other Churches; and when they 
organized themselves into an independent and distinct Church 
of Jesus Christ they adopted an Episcopal form of govern- 
ment, and with it an abridgment of the Articles of the Angli- 
can Episcopal Church, and thus became the Methodist Episco- 
pal Chureh. “Our Articles of Religion” were superadded to 
“our present existing and established standards of doctrine ” 
at the Christmas Conference of 1784. 

But some writers argue, and others impliedly admit, that 
the Articles constitute our sole denominational standards. 

The Rev. J. Pullman, in an elaborate article on ‘“ Method- 
ism and Heresy,” insists that John Wesley and the General 
Conference of 1784 intended “the Articles of Religion to be 
the only authoritative creed of the Church under which a 
minister should be tried,” and “that the law of the Methodist 


* “ National Repository,” April, 1879, p. 359. 
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Episcopal Church knows no heresy outside of the Articles of 
Religion”! According to this theory, a Methodist preacher 
may deny the doctrines of the direct and indirect testimony of 
the Holy Spirit tothe believer’s adoption into the family of 
God, and also the doctrine of entire sanctification, and yet not 
be guilty of heresy. Both of the writer’s postulates are dis- 
cordant with the facts of history, and with the moral convic- 
tions and judicial procedures of the Church. 

Henry and Harris, on page 69 of their admirable work on 
“ Ecclesiastical Law and Rules of Evidence, with Special Ref- 
erence to the Jurisprudence of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” say : 

Again, § 207 of the Discipline provides that when a minister 
or preacher holds and disseminates, publicly or privately, doc- 
trines which are contrary to the Articles of Religion of the 
Methodist Episeopal Church, and will not solemnly promise to 
abstain from disseminating such erroneous doctrines, in public 
and private, [he] shall be dealt with preliminarily as when guilty 
of gross immorality. Yet, notwithstanding his promise not to 
disseminate such erroneous doctrines, he is liable to be dealt with 
canonically before the Annual Conference. 


In the revised edition of the same work, (1881,) p. 68, after 
the words, “ Articles of Religion,” follows this clause: “ or es- 
tablished standards of doctrine,” thus taking the authors out of 
the class of theorists who identify our established standards of 
doctrine with the Articles of Religion, and who repudiate all 
others. 

Dr. Miller, one of the clerical counsel of Dr. H. W. Thomas, 
whose self-sought expulsion from the ministry of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church has occasioned much discussion by the 
secular as well as by the religious press, rejects all authoritative 
standards except the Articles. In his demurrer to the validity 
of the charges against his client, he urged that there are no au- 
thorized standards in the Church in relation to the endless pun- 
ishment of the wicked ; that what are the established standards 
of doctrine, other than the Articles of Religion, has never been 
defined by any General Conference; and that there is no es- 
tablished standard of doctrine other than the Articles of Relig- 
ion, or “such doctrine as the one clearly stated in the Book of 
Discipline, and protected by the first restrictive rule.” * 

* “Tndependent.” 
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The fact that the General Conference has never formally de- 
clared that the doctrinal standards of the European Methodists 
are also the doctrinal standards of the American Methodists 
does not prove that they are not. The fact that they are has 
not been disputed until lately. Had the attempt to deny it 
been foreseen it might have been guarded against by formal 
enactment; but as it was not, the consecutive General Confer- 
ences rested on the self-evident truth. 

Dr. D. A. Whedon also states that the General Conference 
of 1784 “received Wesley’s abridgment of the Articles of the 
Church of England, which continue to be their standard of 
doctrine to the present day.” * He does not, however, main- 
tain that this abridgment is the only standard of orthodox 
teaching, but adds the following testimony :— 

“The theology of the Church is thoroughly Arminian, as it 
has been from the beginning. In this it agrees with universal 
Wesleyan Methodism. . . . Wesley’s doctrinal Sermons, Notes 
on the New Testament, and other writings, have been its 
standards of Arminian orthodoxy ; while the rigid examination 
to which all candidates for the ministry are subjected is its chief 
security that only what is deemed correct and sound in doc- 
trine shall be preached in its pulpits.” + 

The Methodist doctrinal standards include the first four vol- 
umes of Wesley’s Sermons, his Notes on the New Testament, 
and also the “Large Minutes.” This proposition will not be 
challenged so far as the Wesleyan Methodist Churches in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies are regarded. In Great 
Britain and Treland the Trust or “Model Deed,” of all the 
churches, which is slightly modified from time to time as social 
changes may render necessary, contains the following clause :— 


Nevertheless, upon special trust and confidence, and to the in 
tent that they and the survivors of them, and the ‘Trustees for 
the time being, do and shall permit from time to time, and at all 
times for ever, such persons as shall be appointed at the yearly 
Conference of the people called Methodists, held in London, Bris- 
tol, Leeds, Manchester, or elsewhere, specified by name in a deed 
enrolled in Chancery, under the hand and seal of the Rev. John 
Wesley, and bearing date 28th of February, 1784, and no others, 
to have and enjoy the said premises, in order that they ma 
therein preach and expound God’s holy word, and perform a 


* “McClintock & Strong’s Cyclopedia,” vol. vi, p. 157. ¢ lbid., p. 171, 
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other acts of religious worship; provided, that the persons so ap- 
ointed preach no other doctrines than are contained in Mr, 
Vesley’s Notes upon the New Testament, and his four volumes 
of Sermons, by him published.* 


By this “deed” Wesley’s Notes and Sermons are made the 
legal as well as the ecclesiastical standards of the doctrines ex- 
pounded in the Church edifices settled on Trustees for the use 
of the Wesleyan Methodists. The “Large Minutes” them- 
selves, as well as the Sermons and Notes of Mr. Wesley 
referred to therein, may fairly be classed with the doctrinal 
standards of Wesleyan Methodism. 

Prior to the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Chnrch 
in 1784, the doctrinal standards of American were avowedly 
the same as those of European Methodism. 


At the first Conference, held in Philadelphia, June, 1773, the 
following queries were proposed to every preacher, und answered 
affirmatively :— 

Quest, 2. Ought not the doctrine and discipline of the Metho- 
dists as contained in the Minutes, [which specify Wesley’s 
Notes and Sermons as the standards of doctrine,] to be the sole 
rule of our conduct, who labor in the connection with Mr. Wesley 
in America? 

“ Ans. Yes. ' 

“ Quest. 3. If so, does it not follow, that if any preachers de- 
viate from the Minutes, we can have no fellowship with them till 
they change their conduct ? 


“ Ans. Yes.” + 


Again, in the Minutes of 1781 the first question recorded is: 


What preachers are now determined, after mature considera- 
tion, close observation, and earnest prayer, to preach the old 
Methodist doctrine, and strictly enforce the Discipline, as con- 
tained in the Notes, Sermons and Minutes published by Mr. 
Wesley, so far as they respect both preachers and people accord- 
ing to the knowledge we have of them, and the ability God shall 
give ; and firmly resolve to discountenance a separation among 
either preachers or people ? 

Ans.{ [Here follow the names of thirty-nine, (probably all 
who were present save one,§) out of fifty four preachers. ] 


*“ Minutes of Several Conversations between the Rev. John Wesley, A.M., 
and the Preachers in Connection with him. Containing the form of Discipline 
established among the Preachers and People in the Methodist Societies.” P. 65. 
These minutes are commonly known as the “Large Minutes.” 

+ Emory’s “ History of the Discipline,” p. 10. ¢ Jdid., p. 16. 

§ Stevens’ “ History of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” vol. ii, p. 91. 
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In this practical unanimity the preachers were further 
strengthened by a letter from Mr. Wesley, dated at Bristol, 
October 3, 1783, and designed to guard the American preachers 
against foreign and domestic intruders who might attempt the 
“bringing in” of “new doctrines, particularly Calvinian.” 
“ Let all of you,” he exhorted, “ be determined to abide by the 
Methodist doctrine and Discipline, published in the four vol- 
umes of Sermons, and the Notes upon the New Testament, 
together with the “ Large Minutes” of Conference.* 

With this advice the May Conference, held at Baltimore in 
1784, hastened to comply. 

Quest. 21 asks, How shall we conduct ourselves toward 
European preachers ? 

Ans, If they are recommended by Mr. Wesley, will be subject 
to the American Conference, preach the doctrine taught in the 
four volumes of Sermons and Notes on the New Testament, 
keep the circuits they are appointed to, following the directions of 
the London and American Minutes, and be subject to Francis 


Asbury as general assistant, whilst he stands approved by Mr. 
Wesley and the Conference, we will receive them.t 


The establishment of national independence had not, at that 
time, impaired the doctrinal and ecclesiastical unity of Metho- 
dism. But in the fall of the same year Mr. Wesley, pursuant 
to the indications of Providence and the desires of the Ameri- 
can Societies, took measures to organize the latter into a dis- 
tinct and independent Church. Assisted by presbyters of the 
Anglican Church he ordained Richard Whatcoat and Thomas 
Vasey to act as elders among them, by baptizing and adminis- 
tering the Lord’s Supper. He also ordained Dr. Coke as 
superintendent “over our brethren in North America,” and 
signified his wish that Francis Asbury should be ordained as 
deacon, elder, and superintendent, and that he should be asso- 
ciated with Thomas Coke in the general oversight of the pros- 
pective Church. He further prepared an expurgated and 
abridged edition of the Anglican Liturgy, Ritual, and Articles 
of Religion, and submitted it to the American Methodists for 
adoption. 

Hitherto what are called the “Large Minutes” of Wesley had 
been recognized as the authoritative Discipline of the American 


* Bangs’ “ History of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” vol. i, p. 148. 
¢ Emory’s “ History of the Discipline,” p. 22. 
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societies, with the special enactments of the American Conference 
superadded. The “Large Minutes” were a compilation made 
by Wesley from the Annual Minutes of the British Conference. 
In the preliminary deliberations at Perry Hall they were revised 
and adapted to the new form of the American Church, and being 
adopted by the Christmas Conference, were incorporated with the 
“Sunday service ” and hymns, and published in 1785 as the Dis- 
cipline of American Methodism. In this volume, therefore, we 
find the enactments of the Christmas Conference,* 


3ut Wesley’s Sermons and Notes “ were never legally ac- 
cepted” as standards of doctrine, Dr. Curry insists. What there 
was that was illegal in the acceptance of them by the Confer- 
ences of 1773, 1781, and 1784 he fails to point out. The legal- 
ity of these Conferences and of their actions has not hitherto 
been impeached. The words of Asbury about the Conference 
of 1792, which he styles “the first regular General Confer- 
ence,” are construed by Dr. Sherman to mean that “ the Con- 
ference of 1784 was irregular, partaking of the nature of a con- 
vention rather than of an established body. It was convened for 
the purpose of organizing the Church, and its recurrence not 
anticipated.” + Irregular and unconventional as those assem- 
lages might be, their decisions had all the binding force of 
law, and have received the sanctions of the great Head of the 
Church. They were not composed of constitutional lawyers, 
but of godly, sincere Methodist preachers, who knew what they 
intended and what they were doing, although comparatively 
unlearned in the science of ecclesiastical jurisprudence. Their 
actions have been acknowledged as legal by the tacit consent 
and by the uniform procedure of their successors. Their en- 
actments in relation to the essentials of Methodist doctrine and 
discipline have neither been repealed nor virtually annulled by 
antagonistic legislation. All laws imposed by rightful authority 
are valid until repealed by rightful authority; and as the law 
repeatedly accepting certain specified writings of Wesley as the 
doctrinal standards of American Methodism has never been 
repealed, it follows that they must be such at the present day. 
It was in all probability with this view, as well as from the 
manifest impropriety of transferring Wesley’s English “ Model 
Deed ” from the “ Large Minutes” to the American Discipline 
* Stevens’ “ History of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” vol. ii, pp. 196, 197. 
+ “ History of the Discipline,” p. 27. 
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that it, though containing the clause requiring all Methodist 
preaching to be in concord with the doctrine of his Notes and 
Sermons, was left out by the revisers at Perry Hall. 

That the primary doctrinal standards of Methodism were 
wholly unchanged when the American societies formed them- 
selves into an Episcopal Church is obvious in the light of the 
minutes of the Christmas Conference of 1784. Quest. 2 reads: 


What can be done in order to the future union of the Meth- 
odists ? 

“| Ans. During the life of the Rev. Mr. Wesley we acknowl- 
edge ourselves his sons in the gospel, ready, in matters belonging 
to Church government, to obey his commands. And we do en- 
gage, after his death, to do every thing that we judge consistent 
with the cause of religion in America, and the political interests 
of these States, to preserve and promote our union with the Meth- 
odists in Europe.* 


Could the pledge, unwise as it was in relation to Church ad- 
ministration, have been voluntarily made by those heroic and 
truthful men if they had not intended to embrace doctrinal 
matters within its scope? Could their engagement “to pre- 
serve and promote union with the Methodists in Europe” be 
construed in any other sense than that of continuous adherence 
to “ our present existing and established standards of doctrine ?” 

The subsequent lives of the itinerant fathers demonstrated 
their own, understanding of this solemn and artless pledge. 
They persisted in preaching the distinctive Wesleyan doctrines 
of prevenient grace, the salvability of all men, the direct wit- 
ness of the Holy Spirit, and Christian perfection; none of 
which ate incorporated with the articles, although always 
enumerated among the most precious possessions of Method- 
ism, and as such very carefully discussed in the “ Large Min- 
utes,” Notes, and Sermons. 

Again, the venerable Wesley himself, who never ceased to 
display the keenest interest in the Church indirectly organized 
by himself to spread Scriptural holiness over these lands, and 
who was not a little grieved when his name was left off its 
minutes for prudential reasons, never suspected—what in fact 
did not exist—that his expositions of Christian doctrine had 
ceased to be the primary doctrinal standards of American 


Methodism. 
* Emory’s “ History of the Discipline,” p. 27. 
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In a letter to the Rev. Ezekiel Cooper, written only twenty- 
nine days before his death, after mentioning his growing in- 
firmities, he says: 

Probably I should not be able to do so mach, did not many of 
you assist me by your prayers. See that you never give place to one 
thought of separating from your brethren in Europe. Lose no 
opportunity of declaring to all men that the Methodists are one 
people in all the world) and that it is their full determination so 


to continue, 
“Though mountains rise, and oceans roll, 
To sever us in vain.” 


This proves that he did not consider us [in any thing essential to 
Methodist solidarity] as separated from himself or from our 
European brethren. 

The same sentiment has been since officially avowed both by 
the British and American Conferences. . .. Of this state of 
unity and affection every friend of this great work will cordially 
say, May it be perpetual.* 


The notes to the Discipline appended to the edition of 1796, 
and which received the implied sanction of the General Con- 
ference of 1800, contain the following statement, which cer- 
tainly implies the doctrinal unity of universal Methodism: 
“ We are but one body of people, one grand society, whether 
in Europe or America; united in the closest spiritual bonds, and 
in external bonds as far as the circumstances of things will 
admit.” + 

The conclusion reached by this review of our Church history is, 
that the primary doctrinal standards of the American Methodists 
were not revoked, altered, or changed in any particular when 
they passed from the status of societies in a Church to that of 
distinct and independent churehhood. 

When the American Methodists were organized into a sep- 
arate and distinet Chureh, they did not cease to be what they 
had previously been, namely, Methodists; but they did be- 
come what hitherto they had not been, namely, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. As persistent Methodists, they re- 
tained the old doctrinal standards; and, as newborn ecclesias- 
tical Episcopalians, added to them twenty-four other standards 
abridged by Wesley from the standards of the Anglican Church, 
and purified from every vestige of Popery and Calvinism ; and 

* “ Emory’s ‘* Defense of our Fathers.” p. 132. 
¢ Sherman's “ History of the Discipline,” p. 369. 
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also a twenty-fifth standard, fabricated by themselves, and 
suited to the national relations of the new Church. * 

Thenceforth the doctrinal symbols of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church have consisted of the old beloved standards com- 
mon to Methodism plus the articles supplied by Wesley and 
the Church-organizing Conference. 

Had the American Methodists remained in a mere societary 
relation to the Anglican Church, or assumed such relation to 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, its claimant successor in this 
country, it is in no wise probable that the articles would ever 
have been formally adopted into the number of our “ estab- 
lished standards of doctrine.” Their verbal primacy in the 
legal enumeration of the first Restrictive Rule is due to the 
suffrages of the General Conference, that is to say, of the 
Church which placed them there. 

In the “ Discipline,” the “Americanized form of the “Large 
Minutes,” we find the following among other references to the 
old Methodist doctrines : 


© Are you going on to perfection ? do you expect to be made 


perfect in this life? are you groaning after it? “ Let us strongly 
and closely insist upon inward and outward holiness in all its 
branches.” 

Let all the preachers carefully read over Mr. Wesley’s and 
Mr. Fletcher’s tracts. 

We have received as a maxim, that a man is to do nothing in 
order to justification. Nothing can be more false. Whoever de- 
sires to find favor with Ged should cease from evil and learn to 
do well. So God himself teacheth by the prophet Isaiah, 

We are every moment pleasing or displeasing to God according 
to our works; according to the whole of our present inward 
tempers and outward behavior. 

If preachers and exhorters cannot attend, let some person of 
ability be appointed in every society to sing, pray, and read one 
of Mr, Wesley’s sermons. 


*“ At the organization of the Church, in 1784, it was the first religions body in 
the country to insert in its constitutional law (in its Articles of Religion) a recogni- 
tion of the new government, enforcing patriotism on its communicants.” In 1800 
the General Conference, by a motion of Ezekiel Cooper, “ struck out all allusion to 
the ‘ Act of Confederation,’ inserting in its stead ‘the Constitution of the United 
States,’ etc., and declared that ‘the said States are a sovereign and independent 
nation.’ Methodism thus deliberately, and in its constitutional law, recognized that 
the ‘Constitution’ superseded the ‘Act of Confederation,’ and that the Republic 
was no longer a confederacy but a natjon, and, as such, supreme and sovereign 
over all its States.” Stevens’ “History of M. E. Church,” vol. iv, pp. 180, 181. 
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Be active in dispersing the books among the people. 

From four to five in the morning, and from five to six in the 
evening, meditate, pray, and read the Scriptures with Mr, Wes- 
ley’s Notes, and the closely practical parts of what he has pub- 
lished. 

Let us strongly and explicitly exhort all believers to go on 
to perfection. 

Whoever will advanee the gradual change in believers should 
strongly insist on the instantaneous. * 


There is no evidence to prove the theory that “our fathers ” 
ever imagined that the Articles of Religion, superadded at Mr. 
Wesley’s suggestion to the recognized standards, either super- 
seded or in any way took precedence of them. If such a 
thought every entered their minds, they were singularly careful 
not to voice it in word or written document. 

The assertion of the Rev. J. Pullman, that Wesley designedly 
procured the substitution of the Articles of Religion in place of 
his own Notes, Sermons, and the “Large Minutes” as the 
authoritative doctrinal standards of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,unintentionally charges that great divine, “ whose genius 
for government was equal to that of Richelieu,” with the com- 
mission of a great absurdity. “It is true,” writes Mr. Pull- 
man, “that prior to the organization of the Church in 1784, 
‘The Notes, Sermons, and Minutes of Mr. Wesley’ were, by 
special enactment, (Annual Minutes of 1781, and April, 1784,) 
declared the standard of doctrine; but it is equally true that at 
the Christmas Conference, in 1784, when the Church assumed 
an organic form, the Articles of Religion were adopted, at the 
request of Mr. Wesley, as the authoritative doctrinal standard 
of the Church, and ever since they have had a conspicuous and 
sacred place in the Book of Discipline; and it is also true that 
from the time of their adoption there has been no mention of 
Mr. Wesley’s Notes and Sermons ;”—from which he infers 
that the Methodist doctrinal standards, universally binding up 
to that epoch, ceased thenceforth to possess any constitutional 
force. In other words, Mr. Pullman maintains that John Wes- 
ley deliberately substituted the purified and abbreviated doc- 
trinal symbols of the Anglican Church for the “existing and 
established standards of doctrine ” hitherto obligatory on Meth- 
odist preachers, exhorters, and stewards; and that the pious 


* Bangs’ “ History of the Methodist Episcopal Clureh,” vol. i, pp. 182-211. 
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and intelligent members of that epochal Conference knowingly 
accepted the substitution. 

This assertion is all the more startling in presence of the 
fact so forcibly stated by Dr. Stevens : 


But what is most noteworthy in the negative character of the 
American Articles, is the fact that the opinions which are deemed 
most distinctive of Wesleyan theology have therein no expres- 
sion, if indeed any intimation. Wesley eliminates the supposed 
Anglican Calvinism, but he does not introduce his own Armin- 
ianism ; unless the thirty-first Anglican Article on the “ Obla- 
tion of Christ ” be admitted to be Arminian in spite of the sev- 
enteenth article on “ Predestination.” In like manner we have 
no statement of his doctrines of the “ Witness of the Spirit,” and 
“ Christian Perfection.” And yet no doctrines more thoroughly 
sermeate the preaching, or more entirely characterize the moral 
life, of Methodism than his opinions of the universal salvability 
of man, assurance, and sanctification.* 


Yet, notwithstanding these omissions, the thinkers of Mr. 
Pullman’s school contend that Mr. Wesley intended to estab- 
lish a Methodist Episcopal Church, with all, or nearly all, that 
is distinctive of evangelically Arminian Methodism left out of 
its doctrinal Constitution. We venture to doubt whether this 
was the opinion of Bishop Simpson, when he told Dean Stan- 
ley, at the reception given to that distinguished churchman in 
St. Paul’s Church, New York, that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church “ reflects ” John Wesley’s “ mind better than any other 
on earth.” 

The rapid extension and growth of the Church, the difficulty 
of assembling all the preachers in General Conference, and 
the need of securing the assent of all to requisite legislation, 
induced the Conference of 1789 to order the creation of the 
ephemeral “ Council,” which was invested with authority “to 
preserve the essentials of the Methodist doctrines and disci- 
pline, pure and uncorrupted.” + In 1792 the O’Kelly seces- 
sion, and its concomitant evils, led to the Conferential passage 
of the following rule: , 

If a member of our Church shall be clearly convicted of en- 
deavoring to sow dissensions in any of our Societies, by inveigh- 
ing against either our doctrine or discipline, such person so of- 
fending shall be first reproved by the senior preacher of his cir- 


* Stevens’ “ History of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” vol. ii, pp. 208, 209. 
+ Bangs’ “ History of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” vol. i, p. 303. 
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cuit ; and if he afterward persist in such pernicious practices, he 
shall be expelled from the society.* 


This enactment is revelatory of the jealous care with which 
the fathers guarded the doctrines of the Church, and the ju- 
dicious promptitude with which they dealt with incorrigible 
heretics. as 
- Not until the session of the General Conference at Balti- 
more, in 1808, were the doctrinal standards of the Church 
placed under the protection of constitutional law. Up to that 
time the General Conference, in which the several Annual 
Conferences were of necessity unequally represented, “ pos- 
sessed unlimited powers over our entire economy,” and “ could 
alter, abolish, or add to any article of religion or any rule of 
discipline.” “This depository of power was considered too 
great for the safety of the Church and the security of its gov- 
ernment and doctrine,” + and the expediency “of limiting the 
powers of the General Conference, so as to secure forever the 
essential doctrines of Christianity from all encroachments,” 
was generally and deeply felt. 

By the General Conference of 1808, the delegative principle 
was introduced into its future composition, and the Constitu- 
tion of the Church was adopted. This Constitution is con- 
tained in the Six Restrictive Rules, which state what the Gen- 
eral Conference may not do, leaving it free to adopt any other 
measures not therein prohibited. But to these restrictions 
was appended the proviso, “ that upon the joint reeommenda- 
tion of all the Annual Conferences, then a majority of two 
thirds of the General Conference succeeding, shall suflice to 
alter any of the above restrictions.” + 


In their form, at this time, they leave open to change the fun- 
damental interests of the Church, even its theology and terms of 
membership, without representation of the laity; but in 1832, 
the proviso giving this power was modified, making the Articles 
of Religion [and, if our views be correct, “ our present existing 
and established standards of doctrine ”] unalterable, and requir- 
ing a vote of three fourths of the members of the Annual, and 
two thirds of the General Conferences, to effect any of the speci- 
fied changes.$ 


* Bangs’ “History of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” vol. i, p. 351. 
+ Jbid., vol. ii, pp. 1%7, 178. ¢ Ibid., vol. ii, p. 233. 
§ Stevens’ “ History of the Methodist Episcopal Caurch, vol. iv, pp. 441, 442. 
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Of these unalterable standards of doctrine, Methodism has 
just reason to be proud. Wesley’s “ Notes on the New Testa- 
ment, with a New Version of the Text,”—“ remarkable as hav- 
ing anticipated many of the improved readings of later cri- 
tics,’*—a work unrivaled among Biblical commentaries for its 
terseness, condensation, and pertinency,t is still a “recognized 
standard of theology” throughout the Methodistie world. For 
“conciseness, spirituality, acuteness, and soundness of opin- 
ion,” it has won glowing commendations from the best judges. 

His Sermons, so “remarkable for the terseness and puri- 
ty of their style, in which not a word is wasted ; the trans- 
parency and compactness of their thoughts; and a logical force 
which is not subtle, but the fruit of a ‘keen, clear insight, ” 
merit equal praise. “No thinker in the modern Church has 
excelled Wesley in the direct logic, the precisien, the trans- 
parent clearness, and popular suitableness with which he pre- 
sented the experimental truths of Christianity. Faith, justifi- 
cation, regeneration, sanctification, the witness of the Spirit, 
these were his themes, and never were they better defined and 
discriminated by an English theologian.t Although Wesley’s 
Sermons and Notes on the New Testament are, in the opinion 
of Dr. Schaff, (a great Presbyterian —, “legally bind- 
ing only on the British Wesleyans,...they are in fact as 
highly esteemed and as much used by. American Methodists, 
and constitute the life of the denomination.” “These sermons 
are fifty-eight in number, and cover the common faith and du- 
ties of Christians, but contain, at the same time, the doe- 
trines which constitute the distinctive creed of Methodism.” 
“Creeds of Christendom,” vol. i, p. §90. 

Among the Methodist doctrinal standards of secondary char- 
acter, not indicated (or but secondarily) in any section of the 
Discipline, and between which and the legalized standards 
there must be consensus to give them doctrinal weight, are the 
commentaries of Benson, Clar ke, Whedon, and other ex posi- 
tors, and the “ Doctrinal Tracts,” with other familiar treatises. 
Among those indicated by the Discipline are the works included 
by the Bishops, under authority from the General Conference, 
in the course of study prescribed for traveling and local preach- 


* Stevens’ “ History of Methodism,” vol. ii, p. 504. 
+ Tbid., vol. i, p. 372. t¢ Lbid., vol. i, p. 147. 
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ers. For example, Pope’s “Compendium of Christian Theol- 
ogy,’ Wesley’s “Plain Account of Christian Perfection,” 
Foster’s “ Christian Purity,” Harman’s “Introduction to the 
Holy Seriptures,” Fletcher's “Checks to Antinomianism,” 
Whedon’s treatise on,“ The Will,” Watson’s “ Theological In- 
stitutes,’ Butler’s “Analogy of Natural and Revealed Relig- 
ion,” Wakefield’s “ Christian Theology,” Merrill’s treatise on 
“Christian Baptism,” and others whose titles “are to be found 
in the memories and convictions of those upon whom the 
safekeeping of the body is devolved.” * 

The agreement of opinion with Jolin Wesley, on all doc- 
trines distinctive of Methodism, and not presented in the Ar- 
ticles of Religion, constitutes a secondary standard of appeal 
in doctrinal controversies that possesses weighty authority. 
“ Any doctrine clearly within the consensus of the Church is 
protected by the common law of the Church without special 
enactment.” + From this proposition we utter no dissent, but 
argue that all the doctrines of Methodism, if our reswmé of its 
theological history be correct, are under the protection, not only 
of the “common,” but also of the statute law of the Church. 

Wesley’s opinions of the immortality of brutes, baptismal 
regeneration, and the materiality of the Gehenna fire, were 
never numbered by him, or any other Methodist writer of 
eredit, among the essential and characteristic doctrines of 
Methodism. “ Our main doctrines, which include all the rest,” 
wrote Wesley, “are repentance, faith, and holiness. The first 
of these we account, as it were, the porch of religion ; the next, 
the door; the third, religion itself.” + 

Methodists may accept or reject the great divine’s notions of 
brute immortality, or of the materiality of the Gehenna fire, 
without any liability to impeachment for heterodoxy. The 
first are mainly embodied in his sermon on “ The General 
Deliverance,” which is numbered sixty-five in the American 
edition of his works, and which was never included—so far as 
we understand—in the first fifty-three, or fifty-eight, (authors 
differ as to the number,) of his Sermons, which were legally 
made part of the standards of Wesleyan orthodoxy. 


* Dr. Curry in the “ Independent,” Dec. 1, 1881. 
+ Dr. Curry in the “ National Repository,” Dec., 1878. 
} “ Principles of a Methodist further Explained,” Works, vol. v, p. 333. 
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The doctrine of baptismal regeneration, “that vanguard of 
Popery,” as Mr. Pullinan rigorously styles it, was never held 
in its naked unscripturalness by John Wesley ; not even in the 
very zenith of his High-Churchliness. That his treatise on 
baptism, written in 1756, contains expressions at variance 
with his later opinions cannot be denied. But even in that 
treatise he supplies a “ guarded corrective” to its misleading 
utterances in the words; “ Baptism doth now save us, if we 
live answerable thereto; if we repent, believe, and obey the 
Gospel: supposing this, as it admits us into the Church 
here, so into glory hereafter.” * 

When John Wesley prepared his abridgment of the Thirty- 
nine Articles for submission to the American Methodists, his 
powerful mind had shaken off that last vestige of Romanism. 
The twenty-fifth of the Anglican Articles reads: “Sacraments 
ordained of Christ be not only badges or tokens of Christian 
men’s profession, but rather they be certain sure witnesses and 
effectual signs of grace and God’s good will toward us, by 
the which he doth work invisibly in us,” ete. Wesley omitted 
from the definition the words “sure witnesses and effectual.” 
See Article XVI. 
More significant is his emendation of the twenty-seventh article, 
“Of Baptism” given in the seventh, [seventeenth, ] American arti- 
cle. The former declares baptism to be “a sign of regeneration, 
or the new birth, whereby, as by an instrument, they that receive 
baptism rightly are grafted into the Church ; the promises of the 
forgiveness of sin, and of our adoption to be the sons of God by 
the Holy Ghost, are visibly signed and sealed ; and faith is con- 
firmed and grace increased by virtue of prayer unto God.” All 
this phrase after “the new birth” is omitted in the American 
articles, though the concluding part of the original article is re- 
tained with amendments. The omission is the more remarkable 
as the original article presents little or nothing that is offensive 
to the general faith of Protestant Christendom. Evidently the 
reason for this cautious change was his apprehension that it 
might be supposed to favor, however indirectly, the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration.+ 


Wesley was not infallible. The keenest, largest, strongest 
minds are defective at some point; as the biographies of 
Augustine, Luther, Calvin, and other great leaders amply attest. 















































* Wesley’s ‘“ Works.” vol. vi, p. 15. 
t¢ Stevens’ “ History of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” vol. ii, p. 208. 
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Wesley was not an exception to the general rule; but he did 
emancipate himself from bondage to error on this point as he 
subsequently did in matters of Church polity. The Articles 
of Religion are the carefully guarded expressions of Wesley’s 
belief on the subjects to which they refer; and, judging by 
them, he must logi¢illy be excluded from the number of be- 
lievers in the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 

The distinctive doctrines of Methodism not comprised in the 
Articles, but to be found in the consensus of acknowledged 
theological authorities are: 


1. Preventent Grace.—“The freedom of will, as a gift of 
prevenient grace, which is given to every man as a check and 
antidote to original sin.” * 

“No man living,” says Wesley, “is without some preventing 
grace, and every degree of grace isa degree of life. There is 
a measure of free will supernaturally restored to every man, 
together with that supernatural light which enlightens every 
man that cometh into the world.” ‘That by the oifense of one 
judgment came upon all men (all born into the world) unto con- 
demnation, is an undoubted truth, and affects every infant as 
well as every adult person. But it is equally true that by the 
righteousness of One, the free gift came upon all men, (all born 
into the world—infants and adults) unto justification.”—D. D. 
Whedon, Bibliotheca Sacra, 1862, p. 258. “ Under the redemp- 
tive system, the man is born into the world, from Adam, a de- 
ag being. It is as a depraved being that he becomes an 
igo. But instantly after, in the order of nature, he is met by 
the provisions of the atonement.” 

“Every human being,” says Warren, “ has a measure of grace 
(unless he has cast it away,) and those who faithfully use this 
intrusted gift will be accepted of God in the day of judgment, 
whether Jew or Greek, Christian or heathen.” + 


With these representations of doctrinal belief, Clarke, 
Watson, Bunting, Fisk, and all acknowledged Methodist theol- 
ogical authorities concur; nor is there any doctrine which “so 
irresistibly and universally appeals for its confirmation to the 
common conscience and judgment of mankind.” 

“Original sin and original grace met in the mystery of 
mercy at the very gate of Paradise.” { 

2. Tue Wrrness or tue Spirit. This is another character- 
istic doctrine of Methodism. 


*Schaff’s ‘‘ History of Creeds,” pp. 897. + Ibid. p. 897, 898. 
¢ Pope’s “ Comp. of Christian Theology,” vol. ii, p. 61. See also p. 359 et seg. 
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With Wesley’s definition of the doctrine all his Methodistic 
contemporaries and successors substantially agree. “By the 
testimony of the Spirit,” he writes, “I mean, an inward im- 
pression on the soul, whereby the Spirit of God immediately 
and directly witnesses to my spirit, that I am a child of God: 
that Jesus Christ hath loved me, and given himself for me; 
that all my sins are blotted out, and I, even I, am reconciled 
to God.” “The immediate result of this testimony is ‘the 
fruit of the Spirit;’ namely, love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness; and without these the testimony itself 
cannot continue.” * 

This testimony of our spirit, as St. Paul calls it, or “ indirect 
testimony of the Holy Spirit, by and through our own spirit, 
is considered confirmatory of the first testimony.” 

The Spirit’s evidence, based on the Word and Sacrament, is 
guarded by the ethical and moral testimony of the life. Wher- 
ever the assurance of the Spirit is mentioned there is to be found 
hard by the appeal to the resulting and never-absent evidences 
of devotion, obedience, and charity.t Assurance is the fruit, not 
the essence, of faith. . . . Perfect faith must be assured of its 
object. .. . The internal assurance of faith is a privilege that 
all may claim and expect; seasons of darkness and depression 
and uncertainty are only the trial of that faith of assurance, 


3. CuristrAn Prrrection is another doctrine eminently char- 
acteristic of Methodism ; its “last and crowning doctrine.” ¢ 

In the minutes of 1744 we find it defined by the process of 
question and answer: 

Quest. What is it to be sanctified ? 

Ans. To be renewed in the image of God, in righteousness 


and true holiness. ; Ae 
Quest. What is implied in being a perfect Christian ? 
Ans. The loving God with all our heart, and mind, and soul; 


Deut. vi, 5. : a 
Quest. Does this imply that all inward sin is taken away ? 


Ans. Undoubtedly ; or how can we be said to be “saved 
from all our uncleannesses?” Ezek. xxxvi, 29, 


The promises, commands, prayers, and illustrations con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures abundantly warrant the Method- 
istic reply to the inquiry, “ What is Christian Perfection ¢” 

* “Works,” vol. i, sermon xi. 


+ Pope’s “ Compendium of Theology,” vol. iti, p. 121, 
} Schaff’s “ History of Creeds,” p. 900. 
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“Ans. The loving God with all our heart, mind, soul, and 
strength. This implies that no wrong temper, none contrary 
to love, remains in the soul; and that all the thoughts, words, 
and actions are governed by pure love.” 

“Do you affirm that this perfection excludes all infirmities, 
ignorance, and mistake ?” it was asked, in substance, if not in 
words. “I continually affirm quite the contrary, and have al- 
ways done so,” was Wesley’s rejoinder. “The humble, gen- 
tle, patient love of God and our neighbor, ruling our tempers, 
words, and actions,” “is the whole and sole perfection” * 
taught by him from the pulpit and the press. 

He cherished this “last and crowning doctrine ” as “the pe- 
culiar doctrine committed to our trust,” and advised that “ all 
our preachers should make it a point of preaching perfection 
to believers, constantly, strongly, explicitly.” Asbury, like 
the great majority of Methodist preachers, felt.“ divinely im- 
pressed with a charge to preach it in every sermon.” 

The Methodist consensus on this doctrine is apparent in all 
our theological standards and highly prized biographies. 
Wesley, as many of his preachers have since done, held one 
opinion of the different constituents of a human being at one 
time, and a contrary opinion at a later period, but his testimony 
to Christian perfection was uniformly the same. Methodist 
orthodoxy is indifferent to the trichotomy or dichotomy of 
man; “it allows a liberal margin for further theological devel- 
opment,” but is zealous and uncompromising in its insistence 
on the privilege and duty of all believers in Christ to enter 
into and retain the state of entire sanctification. 

The doctrine of eternal rewards and punishments is not a 
distinctively Methodist tenet, but the agreement of Method- 
ist writers and preachers in the exposition and defense of this 
revealed truth is so positive and unvarying as to leave no 
room for doubt as to the faith of the Church in its Scriptural- 
ness and obligation. 

Neither can the possibility of falling from grace, and _per- 
ishing forever, be distinguished as a distinctively Methodist 
doctrine. It does receive deserved prominence in the pulpit 
and the press, and its vital importance is recognized by the 
Methodist Episcopal Catechism No. 3, p. 37, which says: “ It 


* Wesley’s “ Works,” vol. vi, pp. 530, 531. 
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is the privilege of every believer to be wholly sanctified, and 
to love God with all his heart in the present life ; but at every 
stage of Christian experience there is danger of falling from 
grace, which danger is to be guarded against by Ww atchfulness, 
prayer, and a life of faith in the Son of God.” 

This quotation from the catechism of the Church raises the 
question in what sense and to what extent it is to be accepted 
as one of the Methodist doctrinal standards. Dr. Schaff + as- 
signs to it conspicuous authority as one of them. § 259 of 
the Discipline makes it “ the duty of our preachers to enforee 

. faithfully upon parents and Sunday-school teachers the great 
importance of instructing children in the doctrines and duties 
of our holy religion ; to see that our catechisms be used as ex- 
tensively as possible i in our Sunday-schools and families,” ete. 
The language of this section evidently eonveys the impression 
that the catechism contains a summary of all the essential doe- 
trines of Christianity as held by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The General Conference of 1848 intended that it 
should be so when that body ordered-its preparation. Their 
instructions were carried out by the Rev. Dr. Kidder, assisted 
by other divines, and their work was approved and adopted 

¢ by the General Conference of 1852. The series Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
does not consist of three separate catechisms, but of one, in 
three stages of development, the language of the basis being 
unchanged in the different numbers. No. 3 presents some- 
thing like a system of Christian doctrine in condensed form, 
and is designed “ for an advanced grade of study.” 

This summary of Church doctrines enjoys the acceptance of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, represented by the General 
Conference, and its use is obligatory, “as extensively as pos- 
sible,” upon ministers and members. Assuredly the Church 
has not spoken in any uncertain tones about her doctrinal be- 
liefs. She has nothing to conceal, no set of opinions for pri- 
vate study and ministerial subscription, and one altogether dif- 
ferent for pulpit use and prudential ministration. What she 
believes is proclaimed with fervid boldness. The Catechism is 
as explicit as, and infinitely more credible than, the Westmin- 
ster Confession and the Longer and Shorter Catechisms. 

Nor did the General Conference of 1852 exceed the limits 


+‘ History of Creeds,” p. 882. 
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of constitutional authority in the approving adoption of the 
vatechism, for it neither revoked, altered, nor changed our 
Articles of Religion, nor established “ any new standards or 
rules of doctrine contrary to our present existing and estab- 
lished standards of doctrine.” All the definitions of the cate- 
chism are in concord with the Methodist consensus of creed, 
commentary, treatise, and discourse; nor has any Methodist 
preacher the legal right to impugn or attack them, unless he 
can show their dissensus from the other standards. 





Arr. Il. —SHAKESPEARE: HIS WORKS AND HIS 
EDITORS. 

Tie Dramatic Works of Shakespeare. Revised by Georce Stevens 20 vols, 
Folio. London: Printed by W. Bulmer & Co., Shakespeare Printing Office. 
For John and Josiah Boydell, George and W. Nichol. From the Types of 
W. Martin, 1802. 

The Works of William Shakespeare. In Reduced Facsimile. Frem the Famous 


First Folio Editon of 1623. With an Introduction by J. O. HaLtiwett Pain 
Lirs. 8vo, pp. 993. London: Chatto & Windus. Piccadilly. 1876. 

Shakespeare's Comedy of the Merchant of Venice, ete. Edited with Notes by Witt- 
1AM J. Roure, A.M., Formerly Head-Master of the High School, Cambridge, 
Mass. With Hugravings. 37 vols., 12mo, square. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1880. 

The Works of William Shakespeare. The Text Revised by Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce, 
In Nine Volumes. Third Edition, 8vo. London: Chapman & Hall, 193 Pic- 
eadiily. 1875. 

The Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare. With a Glossary. A New Edition, 
Corrected and Improved. 8vo, pp. 1124. London: Henry G. Bohn. 1863, 


Tie Complete Works of Shakespeare. From the Original Text. Carefully Collated 
and Compared with the Editions of Halliwell, Knight, and Collier. With His- 
torical and Critical Introduction and Notes to each Play; and a Life of the 
Great Dramatist, by CHarLes Knicur. 3 vols., Royal Svo, pp. 1725. New 
York: Jolinson, Wilson & Co. 

Critics have spoken at times extravagantly of Shakespeare’s 

songs and sonnets. There is much that is admirable in both; 

but the gems which give to “ Venus and Adonis” and “The 

Rape of Lucrece” their radiant beauty are not the founda- 

tions on which his fame is built. If he had only sung in these 

songs and charmed in these sonnets he would never have 

“lifted us over all seas and mountains”—he would never have 

taken us, as he has, to the very summit of the highest heaven 

of genius-inspired and genius-inspiring rapture. 
Shakespeare’s fame, undying, overwhelming, transform ng, 
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radiates from the dramatic portions of his works: his thirty- 
five or thirty-seven well-authenticated plays. These are 
usually divided into three divisions: comedies, historical, and 
tragedies. By whom this division was first made we know 
not. Itis not, we think, the happiest arrangement that might 
have been devised. It is not a sufficiently discriminating one. 
There are histories that are also tragedies, and tragedies in which 
the soberest facts of history are mixed with comic elements of 
the broadest kind. The idea of the framer of this plan seems to 
have been that a play in which the events issue happily for the 
principal characters, must, for that reason, be regarded as a 
comedy, whereas a play the events of which come to a calam- 
itous issue must, therefore, be regarded as a tragedy. In like 
manner, one in which the events happen in chronological 
order must be historical, though it might not be distinet from 
either tragedy or comedy. In noticing these divisions we will 
reverse the order in which they have been nained. 

The thirteen tragedies are to be distinguished from the 
other plays by their continuous sublimity and massive grand- 
eur. Of these tragedies, ten are associated with countries 
which, so far as is known, Shakespeare never visited. Two of 
these, “King Lear” and “Cymbeline,” belong to English 
history, and one, “ Macbeth,” has its scenes in Scotland. In 
“Hamlet,” “Macbeth,” “Othello,” and “King Lear,” we 
have an illustration of Shakespeare’s power in unveiling and 
depicting the baser, the most unlovable, of human passions. 

In “ King Lear,” Taine tells us, “we have curses more than 
sufficient for all the madmen in an asylum and for all the 
oppressed of earth. Lear was the subject of ungrateful, sav- 
age, and diabolical eruelty in an age when vice reigned with 
lawless and gigantic power. He is a picture of human misery 
that has never been surpassed, and as an iliustration of dis- 
ordered reason, a portraiture beyond all reach of rivalry.” 

The dreaded suspicion that he was becoming insane dawns 
upon him in the midst of a dreadful tempest. Kent finds 


| 
him on the heath in front of a hovel: 


Kent. Vere is the place, my lord ; good my lord, enter: 
The tyranny of the open night’s too rough 

For nature to endure. 

Lear, Let me alone. 
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Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 
Lear. Wilt break my heart ? 
Kent. Yd rather break mine own. Good my lord, enter. 
Lear. Thou think’st ’t is much that this contentious storm 
Invades us to the skin ; so ’t is to thee; 
But where the greater malady is fix’d 
The lesser is.scarce felt. Thou ’dst shun a bear; 
But if thy flight lay toward the roaring sea, 
Thou ’dst meet the bear i’ the mouth, 
When the mind’s free 
The body’s delicate; the tempest in my mind 
Doth from my senses take all feeling else, 
Save what beats there. 


He then curses the ingratitude of his daughters, and ex- 
claims : 
But I will punish home:— 
No, I will weep no more. In such a night 
To shut me out! Pour on; I will endure :— 
In such a night as this!) O Regan, Goneril! 
Your old kind father, whose frank heart gave all,— 
O, that way madness lies! let me shun that; 
No more of that! * 


“Troilus and Cressida,” “Julius Cesar,” “Coriolanus,” 
“Timon of Athens,” and “ Pericles” are based upon Greek 
and Roman histories, as is “ Antony and Cleopatra.” The 
characters included in these plays have been limned by Plutarch 
and Homer; but in neither case do they bear the slightest 
comparison with the same characters as drawn by Shakespeare. 
He individualizes them as neither the historian or poet had the 
ability todo. This is remarkably apparent in the play of “ Ju- 
lius Cesar.” We feel that Cassius, Brutus, Caesar, and An- 
tony are living men. They stand and speak in our presence 
as only real men can. The play is intended to be an artistic 
development of the motives that influenced Brutus to aid in 
the assassination of Cesar, and of the result of that action. 
“Brutus is,” says Swinburne, “the very noblest figure of a 
typical republican in all the literature of the world.” 

As in “Julius Caesar” so in “Coriolanus.” The principal 
character is not of Plutarch’s painting. Plutarch makes Co- 
riolanus to have been a cold, haughty patrician. Shakespeare’s 
Coriolanus is a coarse soldier, a man of the people. Te is an 
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* “King Lear,” Act iii, Scene iv. 
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athlete. He has a voice like a trumpet. He is proud and 
terrible. A lion’s soul in the body of a steer.* He fights and 
drinks, and drinks and fights again. His military prowess is un- 
rivaled. His character is severely sublime. He has an undis- 
guised contempt for every thing base, vulgar, pusillanimons. 

It has been affirmed that “ Macbeth ” is the greatest effort of 
the poet’s genius, and that it is the most sublime and imposing 
drama the world has ever seen. In the opinion of the pro- 
foundest critics, Macbeth is represented as being too great and 
good to fall under common temptations; hence supernatural 
agencies are employed to subvert him. He is exposed to the 
suggestions of hell on the one side, and to those of his fiend- 
like wife on the other. Originally brave, magnanimous, gen- 
tle, he falls a prey to the idea of Fare. This was first sug- 
gested by the weird sisters. To this suggestion was added the 
ferocious and sarcastic eloquence of Lady Macbeth. She 
clothes with splendor the issue of the deed; she taunts him 
with cowardice and irresolution; and, maddened, he rushes 
into the snare. As soon as the deed is done, conscience awakes. 
It accuses and condemns him. Horrified, he becomes the vic- 
tim of agonizing remorse. He feels that he is deserted by God 
and man. 

With what wonderful dramatic power does Shakespeare de- 
pict the beginning of Macbeth’s misery. As soon as the mur- 
der was committed, Macbeth rushes into the presence of Lady 
Macbeth, and falters out : 


Macbeth. I have done the deed. Didst thou not hear a noise? 
Lady Macbeth. 1 heard the owl scream and the crickets cry. 
Did not you speak ? 


Macbeth. This is a sorry sight. (Looking on his hands.) 
Lady Macheth. A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight. 
Macbeth. There’s one did laugh in’s sleep, and one cried, “ Mur- 
ther!” 
That they did wake each other. I stood and heard them : 
But they did say their prayers, and address’d them 
Again to sleep. 
Lady Macbeth. There are two lodg’d together. 
Macbeth. One cried “God bless us !” and “Amen ” the other ; 
as they had seen me wiih these hangman’s hands, 
Listening their fear. I could not say “ Amen,” 


When they did say, “God bless us!” 


* Taine. 
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Lady Macbeth, Consider it not so deeply. 

Macbeth. But wheretore could not I pronounce “ Amen” ? 
I had most need of blessing, and “ Amen ” 
Stuck in my throat. 


v 

After reproaches from Lady Macbeth, and her departure, he 
hears a knocking, and thus: 

Macheth. Whence is that knocking ? 

How is’t with me, when every noise appals me? 

What hands are here? Ha! They pluck out mine eyes. 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 

Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 
Thegmultitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red.* 

After this Macbeth becomes distrustful, treacherous, cruel. 
He sweeps away all those whose talents, virtues, sufferings, 
pretentions, endanger his life. He hourly becomes more and 
more desperate and wretched. ' 

In no other of Shakespeare’s characters do we see so clearly 
the debilitating effect of a fear-creating conscience. 

In “ Timon of Athens” we have a most admirable satire on 
the folly and ingratitude of mankind. Timon, in thoughtless 
profusion, scatters his gifts on poets, painters, warriors, states- 
men, only to find that men may buy flattery but not friend- 
ship. In the hour of trial his flatterers desert him, and he 
becomes misanthropic. Apemantus taunts him, and he replies: 

I am sick of this false world ; and will love nought 
But even the mere necessities upon it. 
Then, Timon, presently prepare thy grave ; 
Lie where the light foam of the sea may beat 
Thy grave-stone daily : make thine epitaph, 
That death in me at other’s lives may laugh. 

The historical plays commence with “ King John,” and end 
with “Henry the Eighth.” These plays give evidence of an 
almost inspired insight into human character. We have in 
them a subtle analysis of the motives which control men in 
every possible position. Taking the dramatic incidents of any 
reign, Shakespeare crowds them together, and, regardless of 
the unities, he makes us to see and understand the political and 
social state of the people.t 


* “ Macbeth,” Act ii, Scene 11. 
+ Drake, Hudson, Rolfe. All the critics, in fine. 
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The fourteen comedies are, and ever will be, the best known 
of all the poet has ever written. No man could have uttered 
them who had not a marvelous familiarity with nature, or who 
did not tenderly, sweetly, appreciate it in all its varied phases. 
They display, also, a power to paint the weaknesses and follies 
of men—such as all other men have aspired to in vain. 

The necessity for quotation is here so great, that this paper 
can be kept within reasonable bounds only by exercising a 
heroic self-denial. It is in this division of his plays that 
Shakespeare gives us Falstaff, Mereutio, Touchstone, Jaques, 
Bassanio, Puck, Caliban, the Gobbos, and a hundred others 
all akin. For wit, imagination, and vividness of descript5n, 
these are the most wonderful creations of which human genius 
can boast. If space would allow, we would quote the feats 
of the fairy Oberon, Mercutio’s description of Queen Mab; 
Clarence’s dream; the gossip babble of the nurse in “ Romeo 
and Juliet ;” Biondella’s description of Petruchio’s horse; Fal- 
staff's personification of Prince Hal’s father; the same wor- 
thy’s interview with his page on the occasion of his visit to the 
doctor and the haberdasher Dombledon; his wonderful descrip- 
tion of Bardolph’s nose; his still more wonderful description 
of himself and his soldiers when about to march through Cov- 
entry; nor would we omit, but for the reason named, Dog- 
berry’s oration on the failure of the sexton to “write him 
down an ass.” These plays bring into view and describe with 
inimitable fidelity over néne hundred characters, all wonderful, 
some of them not only unsurpassed, but unequaled, in literature. 

No question is so often put to those who are supposed to 
have studied Shakespeare, as a specialty, than the one which 
usually is formulated on this wise—* Which of the plays do you 
regard as Shakespeare’s greatest, and which is the most strik- 
ing passage in that play?” Some say that “ Macbeth,” “ Ham- 
let,” “Richard the Third,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” and “ Julius 
Cesar” are all equally great. Taine says that the most power- 
ful passage in all Shakespeare’s works is the scene between the 
three queens in “ Richard the Third.” If we would go with the 
multitude we must make our choice out of the well-known pas- 
sages commencing: “The quality of mercy is not strained ;” 
“ All the world’s a stage;” “To be or not to be,” ete. We 
shoose to elect to the highest honor the beautiful paraphrase 
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of our Lord’s words, given in the first act of “ Measure for 
Measure.” Read the words of the blessed Saviour on the im- 
policy of hiding the talent, and then read the duke’s address 
to Angelo: 
Duke. Angelo, 

There is a kind of character in thy life, 

That to th’ observer, doth thy history 

Fully unfold. Thyself and thy belongings 

Are not thine own so proper, as to waste 

Thyself upon thy virtues, they on thee. 

Heaven doth with us as we with torches do; 

Not light them for themselves : for if our virtues 

Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 

As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touch’d 

But to fine issues: nor Nature never lends 

The smallest scruple of her excellence, 

But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 

Herself the glory of a creditor, 

Both thanks and use.* 


It is specially worthy of notice that Shakespeare mades con- 
stant reference in all his works to a life to come. The poet seems 
to be constantly making an effort to unite men to two states 
of existence. This is especially true in “ Henry the Sixth,” 
“Hamlet,” “Measure for Measure,” and “ Macbeth.” Too 
much, in our opinion, has been made of Shakespeare’s indebt- 
edness to the Bible. That he was familiar with the Scriptures, 
and that the revelations made therein lay at the foundation of 
his belief in a future life, is, without doubt, true, very true ; 
but his philosophy embraces science and the loftiest thoughts of 
uninspired men. It is worthy of remark that Shakespeare uses 
the word “conversion” in the old-fashioned Methodist sense. 
But there is no such use of the Bible as is implied in the 
statement that the Scriptures suggested his religious thoughts. 
Bisliop Wilberforce has said: “If we take the entire range of 
English literature, and put together what our best authors 
have written upon subjects not professedly religious or the- 
ological, we shall not find in all united so much evidence of 
the Bible having been read as we find in Shakespeare.” This 
is the proper way of putting the matter. Shakespeare was a 
reader, it may be a lover, of the Bible. But the man is nar- 
row, if not fanatical, who bases upon these admitted facts an 


* “Measure for Measure,” Act i, Scene 1. 
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argument to prove that Shakespeare was a pious man or a 
religionist in any sense. He was, doubtless, endued with re- 
ligious sentiment, and had penetration enough to see in the 
word of God a wonderful corroboration and illustration of 
those truths to which he was most anxious to give universal 
currency. There are in Shakespeare some most remarkable 
adaptations of inspired thought. In addition to the passage 
already quoted from “ Measure for Measure,” who does not 
call to mind the speech of Ulysses in “ Troilus and Cressida” ? 


Ulysses. But when the planets 
In evil mixture, to disorder wander, 
What plagues, and what portents ? what mutiny ? 
What raging of the sea? shaking of earth? 
Commotion in the winds? frights, changes, horrors, 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of states 
Quite from their fixure ? 


This is almost a paraphrase of Luke xxi, 25-26. In fact, 
Shakespeare is always reminding us of the Bible. No wonder 
that careless readers confound their quotations, and seek to ex- 
tenuate their inexcusable ignorance by the plea, “I was sure it 
was either in Shakespeare or the Bible.” Shakespeare reminds 
us of the Bible, not by his direct quotations, but by a similar 
simplicity of diction. 

Of all the poets who have enriched our vocabulary, we owe 
the most to Shakespeare. 

Our great poet, Milton, has remarkable opulence of expres- 
sion, but we are told that his vocabulary is limited to eight 
thousand words; Dante has only five thousand eight hun- 
dred; whereas Shakespeare has fifteen thousand! Look into 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s “Concordance,” and stand amazed. 
Forty per cent. of his words are from the Latin, and sonie of 
those he has incorporated into our mother tongue are very 
choice. The greater part, however, are Saxon and monosyl- 
labic. A late writer in “ Lippincott’s Magazine” says that of 
these fifteen thousand, six thousand only appear once. “On 
every average page of Shakespeare,” he says, “ you are greeted 
and gladdened by at least five new words that you never 
saw before in his writings, and that you will never see again— 
speaking once and then for ever holding their peace. Each 
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not only rare, but a nonsuch. Five gems just shown and then 
snatched away.” 

Shakespeare unlocks to us a vast store-house of epithets, and 
it is only by a careful study of this greatest master of the lan- 
guage that we can know the richness and copiousness of the 
mother tongue. The marvelous suggestiveness of these epi- 
thets is what will strike every thoughtful reader. 

In one short passage of four lines, we have epithets that do 
the work of a painter: 

Duke 8. Come, shall we go and kill us venison ? 
And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools,— 
Being native burghers of this desert city, 

Should, in their own confines, with forked heads 
Have their round haunches gor’d. 

Let the student take a few of the abstract nouns, and see 
what he makes of them. Sighs are blood-consuming ; disdain 
is sour-eyed ; gentleness is milky; despair is black ; rage is 
tiger-footed ; pomp, painted; fear, shuddering ; jealousy, 
green-eye'd ; scorn, salt ; sorrow, gnarled ; envy, lean-faced ; 
discontent has murmuring lips ; virtue, steely bones ; emula- 
tion, pale and bloodless ; a flatterer is glass-faced ; a power- 
less man has corky, pithless arms ; hypocrites are onion eye’d ; 
pestilence is ved ; the winds scold ; winter is sap-consuming ; 
fortune has an ivory hand ; ambition vaults ; slow men have 
leaden legs ; homely men are tripe-visaged ; reputation is @ 
bubble ; hills are heaven-kissing; death is dusty. The writer 
has made a list of thousands of these epithets, and they are a 
continual marvel to him. They would have been published, 
but the fate of Holofernes, the learned school-master, and the 
still sadder fate of Sir Nathaniel, the wise curate, have, in an 
admonitory way, stayed the compiler’s hand. These worthies, 
it will be remembered, charge each other with having been to 
“a great feast of languages,” and as having “ stolen the scraps” 
ef Nathaniel, thus: 

Hol. He draweth out the thread of his verbosity finer than the 
staple of his argument. I abhor such fanatical fantasms, such 
insociable and point-devise companions; such ruckers of orthog- 
raphy, as to speak, dout, fine, when he should say, doubt ; det, 
when he should pronounce debt d, e, b, t ; not d,e,t; he clepeth 


a calf, cauf; half, hauf.... This is abhominable (which he 
would call abominable): it insinuateth me of insanie.” / 
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On the return of Titus Andronicus from a successful cam- 
paign, Marcus is represented as exhorting him to put on the 
white robe of those named for the empire: 

Mar. Titus Andronicus, the people of Rome, 
Whose friend in justice thou hast ever been, 
Send thee by me, their tribune, and their trust, 
This palliament of white and spotless hue; 
And name thee in election for the empire, 
With these our later deceased emperor's sons: 
Be candidatus, then, and put it on, 

And help to set an head on headless Rome.* 


With such a source the phrase we have italicised ceases to 
be slang. 
Lear, when addressing Gloucester, says : 
Get thee glass eyes ; 
And, like a scurvy politician, seem 
To see the things thou dost not.f 


Similar advice has been given in our day, and those who 
gave it allowed the multitude to suppose it new. Phrases 
which some of us were sure had their birth in our own day, 
are some of them more than two hundred years old. We recog- 
nize one such in Henry the Eighth. The king, frowning on 
his flatterers, says : 

But know I come not 


To hear such flattery now, and in my presence ; 
They are too thin and bare to hide offenses. { 


The most astounding feature of these plays is the almost in- 
credible number of subjects that the writer "has touched 
with his wonder-working wand. In his “Student’s Shakes- 
peare,” lately published, the writer of this article has collated 
Shakespeare’s thoughts on no less than five thousand subjects, 
and the rich mine is far from being exhausted. The most as- 
tounding thing about it all is that there is no repetition, either 
of thought or phraseology. No ringing of the changes on a 
few favorite ideas or characters. It has been said that Byron 
could only paint two portraits. The one was a rake, the other 
a misanthrope. So with the great living authors. They have 
a few characters with whom they seem to be in love, and they 


* “Titus Andronicus,” Act i, Scene 2. + ‘King Lear,” Act iv, Scene 6. 
¢ “Henry the Eighth,” Act v, Scene 2, 
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repeat them with slight variations again and again. It is said 
of Dickens that he had to keep within the smoke of London, 
and that he was lost outside. Scott had to keep on his native 
heather, but Shakespeare sweeps through all lands and ages, 
and gives us pictures of all of human kind. 

A distinction must be made between the plays of Shakespeare 
as they were written by him and as they are rendered on the 
stage. Swinburne tells us that the best passages in “ Hamlet” 
are never given on the stage. Lear, as acted on the boards, has 
a miserable love story, written by one Nahum Tate, running 
all through it. It has been affirmed that there are not twenty 
consecutive lines from the great poet to be found in any ver- 
sion used by “the profession.” His plays, we are told, have to 
be cut down to the level of the actors. Many of the things to 
which exceptions are taken at times, it is suspected, were never 
written by Shakespeare. The interpolations, in stage parlance, 
are called “gags,” and were extemporized by actors to suit the 
tastes of their audiences. 

There are some things which Shakespeare has treated origi- 
nally and almost prophetically—certainly he has treated them 
in advance of his times. It will be remembered that Shakes- 
peare died more than half a century before Newton gave to the 
world his theory of gravitation. Yet he makes Cressida say: 

The strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very center of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it.* 

Before Harvey made his name immortal by proclaiming his 
great discovery of the circulation of the blood, Shakespeare’s 
Brutus said to Portia: 

You are my true and honorable wife ; 


As dear to me, as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart.t 


It is only as yesterday that even scholars began to use with 
any degree of frequency the word heredity, but how much of 
it we have in Shakespeare. So with regard to insanity. The 
greatest of our modern physicians have recourse to Shakes- 
peare for instruction in the diagnosis of this mysterious state. 
So, in regard to conscience, both the platform and the pulpit 


* “Troilus and Cressida,” Act iv, Scene 2, 
¢ “Julius Cesar,” Act ii, Scene 1. 
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are his debtors. Joseph Cook’s rendering of some passages from 
“Richard the Third” is like a new revelation from the sky. 
The dream of Richard on the eve of the battle, as given by him, 
thrilled us to the very core. 

There are many who object to the realistic pictures with which 
our great artist’s worksabound. And yet the objectors are per- 
haps the very persons who listen admiringly to lascivious Italian 
songs, or 1 read with undisguised satisfaction the nastiest French 
novels. Consistency is worth something, but these hypocrites 
ignore it. Every objection in this direction lies with measur- 
able force against the Bible as translated under the patronage 
of King James. As compared with much that is read with- 
out a blush or an uttered protest, Shakespeare lies 

Upon the wings of night 
Whiter than new snow on a raven’s back.* 


In selecting an edition of this great master of English thought 
and expression, the student will, of course, be guided by ‘his 
tastes, his means, and by the end he seeks to gain in his studies. 

There are several editions that are utterly beyond the reach 
of all but millionaires. The Boydell edition of 1802 is without 
question the most sumptuous ever given to the public. The 
paper is heavy, the type larger than any we have elsewhere 
seen. The illustrations have a world-wide fame. It is diftienlt 
to obtain this edition at any price. It can be seen in some 
public libraries. We have not space to dwell upon other and 
equally rare editions, nor need we, as it would take the price 
of a principality to buy the cheapest of them. 

A writer in the “ Quarterly Review” (Eng.) in 1859 tells us 
that the works of Shakespeare have passed through three 
stages. In the first, they were printed with care. In the 
second, conjectural criticism prevailed. In the third, ancient 
readings were more thoroughly ascertained, and the Elizabethan 
literature ransacked to clear up the allusions and the language. 
They have now reached a fourth and, it may be, a final one— 
a stage of digestion and comparison. This stage was inau- 
gurated by Knight, who had perhaps an undue ‘faith in the 
readings of the “first folios. In 1848 Mr. Collier entered the 
lists, and he put his confidence in the quartos. Then came 





* “Romeo and Juliet,” Act iii, Scene 2. 
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the Dyce editions. That of 1875 is remarkable for the purity 
of its text. The notes are few, and they are marked by brevity 
and pointedness. The type is magnificent, it has broad mar- 
gins, and is correspondingly expensive. 

Furness’ “ New Variorum,” (Phil., 1873,) is as yet incom- 
plete, and belongs to the luxurious class. It bids fair to occupy 
a very enviable position among scholars, but its cost places 
it out of the reach of men of ordinary means. Nothing of 
this kind can be said of the Globe, and numerous other cheap 
editions. They are, however, printed in small type and often 
on inferior paper, and to most they would be dear at any price. 

Much might be said in commendation of Hudson’s edition, 
but upon the whole we give decided preference to the one 
in course of publication for Mr. Rolfe, of Cambridge, by the 
Varper Brothers. Twenty-five of the thirty-seven plays are 
already before the public. They are profusely illustrated, and 
in the highest style of typographical art. They are marvels 
of careful collation and painstaking accuracy. If “ Rolfe’s 
Edition” was not sufficiently distinctive, we would call it the 
“Friendly Edition,” the edition which we can make a com- 
panion of. It is not a fatiguing book to hold, a play can be 
selected and put in our pocket, or it will lie modestly at the 
bottom of the smallest traveling-bag, furnishing just such a 
dainty morsel as an intellectual lunch should ever be. The 
compactness of the notes entitles it to the position of a stand- 
ard “ Variorum ” edition. It contains a vast amount of in- 
cidental information illustrative of the times of the poet, 
the manners of the people, and of contemporary writers. As 
to Shakespearian localities, this edition is far in advance of all 
others. It is surprising how ignorant some English editors 
seem to have been of the topography of their own country. 
Mr. Rolfe not only avoids all errors of this kind himsclf, but 
exhaustively corrects the errors of others, For instance, in 
“ Richard the Third” we do not know of a single English ed- 
itor who seems to know the truth as to what “ Crosby House” 
was or is. Their statements are as various as the authorities 
on which they depend. The same and more is true of “ Bay- 
nard’s Castle,” and “ The Blue Boar.” Of all editions, this for 
the teacher and the student is the best. To say more would 
be “ wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 
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Art. IV.—PERSIAN POETRY. 
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Gulistan. Sheikh Sant Shirazi. Munshi Newul Kishore Press, Lucknow. 1881. 
Bostén, Sheikh Savi Shirazi. Munshi Newul Kishore Press, Lucknow. 1881. 
“ Porrry has ever been held in the greatest veneration in the 
East. If the ancient Greeks and Romans gave to their poets 
all the honors they lavished on their inferior divinities, the 
Persians have ranked them with their Imams and Prophets, and 
have as willingly abided by their commands as by the injune- 
tions of their Holy Writ. The Persians are enthusiastically 
devoted to poetry. It forms the very essence of their relig- 
ion. The meanest artisan, the rudest soldier, the proudest 
noble, and the tyrant king, are alike charmed by the strains 
of the minstrel who sings a mystic song of divine love. They 
may forget the words of Mohammed, they may neglect the 
maxims of their Sharehs, but the Vettes of Sadi and Hafiz are 
indelibly impressed on their memory.” 

Centuries, long and busy and full of change, have passed 
since Ferdusi, Sadi, and Hafiz delighted the people of the 
country they adorned, but to-day, throughout Persia, India, 
and the lands that lie between, they are appealed to and their 
“words quoted with a readiness and frequency difficult to de- 
scribe. In street-preaching among Mohammedans we often 
hear the verse from Sadi, 

Darogh i maslahat-amez bih az rast i fitna-angez, 
A lie purporting good is better than a truth exciting disturb- 
ance, 

This is quoted with the greatest possible assurance, and the 
verse is used in its widest signification. In the year 1792, 
when the embassadors of Tippoo Sultan were at Madras, en- 
gaged in their mission of raising an insurrection against the 
British Government, one of them, in his letter to his master, 
advises him to agree to a proposal “ upon the principle recom- 
mended by the sage and worthy Khivaja Hafiz Shirazi, (on 
whom may the mercy of the Lord forever rest,) With friends 
cordiality, with enemies dissimulation.” 

As has been well remarked by Sir William Jones, the verses 
which justify vice are oftener quoted than those in praise of 
virtue—so weak, alas! is human nature, especially in Oriental 
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lands. On the other hand, however, instances are not want- 
ing. It is related that one of the kings of Persia, a man of 
acknowledged talents, being out one Friday to attend service 
at the royal mosque, one of his attendants struck a poor 
Christian who ventured to approach the cavalcade, accompany- 
ing the blow with an awful imprecation: “ Begone to hell, O 
eursed dog; this is not your church!” The injured youth 
with much presence of mind replied in a couplet from Hafiz: 


I have been to the temple, the mosque, and the church, 
And the same God I found worshiped in all. 


The king smiled with admiration, and extended his hand to 
the young man, who went home richer by two hundred rupees. 

Hafiz especially is constantly resorted to by Mohammedans 
when seeking foranomen. Owing, no doubt, to the ambiguous 
nature of many of the couplets in his “ Diwan,” this book is 
regarded as the one of all others from which to draw an 
augury. The female members of the Mohammedan household 
make it the constant court of appeal in deciding the grave 
questions of every-day life. This practice is not confined to 
the zenanas ; it is said that the king, Nadir Shah, chose a pas- 
sage from the odes of Hafiz before undertaking a siege. 

The oldest extant specimen of Persian poetry is the romance 
of Wamik and Asra, which appeared in the latter part of the 
sixth century, while as yet the worship of fire had not been 
superseded by the religion ef Mohammed. The theme of the 
poem is: 


Old as the rose, first into beauty blowing 
Old as the sun himself first into passion g ‘glowing, 


Wamik and Asra, the Glowing and the Blowing, are person- 
ifications of the two great principles of heat and vegetation, 
the vivifying energy of heaven and the corresponding fertility 
of earth. 

After the Moslem conquest of the country in 636, literature 
declined, and thus remained until the tenth century, when the 
language was restored, and there was hardly a prince or gov- 
ernor of a city who had not poets and literati in his train. 
One of the most distinguished of these patrons of letters was 
Mahmud of Ghazni, famous also as being the first Moham- 
medan ruler who successfully invaded India. To hid court 
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repaired the peasant Ferdusi, to whom the sultan committed 
the execution of a long-cherished project—the composition of 
a poetical history of Persia from the foundation of the mon- 
archy till the Moslem conquest. A mass of materials, consist- 
ing of oral traditions collected by a previous poet, was placed 
at his disposal, and his reward was to be a dinar for every 
distich. The task occupied thirty years; the work, entitled 
the “ Shahnamah,” included sixty thousand distichs, and secured 
for its author the title of “the Homer of Persia.” 

Of this production (which is still popular throughout India, 
where it is read in the original and in an Urdu translation) so 
eminent an authority as Sir W. Jones has declared that “ the 
plan of the ‘Shahnamah’ was in some respects finer than that 
of the ‘Iliad;’” but, as has been pointed out by later writers, 
the two plans cannot be.compared because they have nothing in 
common, The “Shahnamah” cannot properly be styled an epic. 
“There is not from beginning to end so much as an endeavor 
to delineate character. Rustum, the hero, is no more of a 
human being than the Iron Man in Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene.” 
He is simply a machine in the form of a man, and possessed of 
almost unlimited force. At the age of five he kills with one 
blow of a club a mad white elephant. When he puts his hand 
on the backs of the strongest horses they sink down and roll 
upon the earth incapable of enduring the pressure.” The 
author excels, it is true, like the Homer with whom he is com- 
pared, in his descriptions of battles. 

On the completion of his work the poet was paid with sixty 
thousand pieces of silver instead of gold. Indignant at this 
evasion of the contract, Ferdusi distributed the money on the 
spot to the people abont him, and vowed to avenge himself in 
a manner worthy of a poet. He left Ghazni, but before his 
departure he committed to the monarch’s private secretary a 
carefully sealed packet, desiring him to present it the first 
time his master happened to be ina melancholy mood. The 
packet contained the following bitter satire : 


What could one expect from the son of a slave, 
But that, sooner or later, he’d turn out a knave ? 
Let his head with a crown be encircled about, 
The meanness will somewhere be sure to peep out. 
Plant in Eden’s fair garden a bitter-fruit tree, 

Let its waters of heavenly purity be; 
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Let rich dropping honey bedew the young root— 
Still, still you will find that bitter’s ihe fruit. 

Bring the heavenly peacock, and cause it to brood 
O’er the egg of a raven; and then let the food 

Of the nestling be fig-seeds from Eden’s fair tree, 
And let Gabriel breathe on it—holy is he! 

Let it drink of the water of sweet Salsebil— 
What does it avail ?—tis a hoarse raven still! 
Deposit a viper in that rosy bed; 

With the choicest of luxuries let it be fed— 

Is it timed by your kindness, or softened its spite ? 
O no! it turns on you with venomous bite. 

By night, bring an owl to your elegant bowers; 
Let it perch on the rose-bushes, sport ’mid the flowers; 
But as soon as the day spreads its wings on the sky, 
So soon haben the owl stretch its pinions to fly, 

And seek the tall forests in darkness to lie. 

So sure as our garments catch odorous smell 

In a shop of rich perfumes—and so far ’tis well— 
They will borrow as surely a dark dusty hue 

If we stand by a forge—you allow this is true; 
Then wonder no more if a dark, evil deed, 

From a dark evil man spontaneous proceed. 

No more can the Ethiop make himself white, 

Than a soul of mean birth can emerge into light, 
And show itself generous, noble, and wise— 

So let not the poets throw dust in our eyes. 

O king! if I sooner this lesson had learned, 
Ishould not be mourning my hopes overturned. 


From the tenth century to the fourteenth was the Golden Age 
of Persian literature, the Mohammedan princes maintaining 
a kind of literary rivalship in the patronage of letters, so that 
to excel in poetry was the surest way to fame and fortune. Of 
all the cities of Persia none gave birth to more distinguished 
poets than Shiraz, “the Athens of the East.” This classic 
city was so fertile in luxuries of every kind as+to give occasion 
to a popular saying that “if Mohammed had tested the pleas- 
ures of Shiraz he would have begged of Allah to make him 
immortal there.” It was the birth-place of Sadi and Hatiz, 
two of the brightest stars that shine in this constellation. 

Hafiz was born in 1300. He led a life of poverty, which he 
considered inseparable from genius, and which, according to 
his creed, was the only medium of salvation. Unlike most 
poets of his age, he refused all invitations to courts. Gheias 
Ud Din, Emperor of India, sent him a pressing request to/ visit 
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him, but the poet politely declined. He replied in a poem 
which concluded as follows : 


O Hafiz, why conceal the desire that possesses you of visiting 
Sultan Gheias Ud Din? 
It is your business to complain of the distance that separates you 


The poetry of Hafiz is entirely lyrical; his strains are 
noted for their music and eloquence. He was gifted with an 
imagination remarkable for its creative fancy. A recent 
writer praises him as follows: “ Hafiz is a genuine poet—so far 
as we know, the sweetest of all Persian poets. There is in 
his poetry a freshness and a fragrance as of early spring flow- 
ers, a careless outpouring of joy as free from any after-taste of 
bitterness as the caroling of a bird among the leaves of sum- 
mer.” The same author says, and the words but too plainly 
indicate the saddest defect of Persian poetry, “ All prob- 
lems of life and thought he pushes to one side by a simple 
reference to fate, and dwells upon an earth where ‘no cold 
moral reigns.’ Roses, wine, and women, spring, summer, 
sunshine, these things are all pleasant surely ; and ‘ who know- 
eth what thing cometh after death?’ Such is the beginning, 
middle, and end of Hafiz’s philosophy.” 

The following renderings of some of this poet’s verses may 
be quoted : 


Be patient, O my heart! be not vexed; verily the morn is suc- 
ceeded by the night, and the night is succeeded by the day. 

Some labor in the paths of love; others leave every thing to 
fate. But place no reliance on the permanency of the world; it 
is a tenement liable to many changes. 


Be not sorry if a day of calamity should come; pass on, be 
thankful, lest greater ill betide thee. 


His celebrated ode on the “ Maid of Shiraz” is not worthy 
a place in the pages of the Quarterly. The following may 


suffice : 
ODE BY HAFIZ. 


Veiled is my soul in this material clay; 

Blest be the hour that tears the veil away! 

The imprisoned bird in sadness pours her strains, 
So pines my soul to join her native plains. 
Where am I come? or whence had i my birth? 
Alas! I know not, nor aught else on earth. 
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Confined and dound in this material state 
How shall I soar to purer realms of fate? 

Yet will I hope the promised world of bliss; 
And, with such hope, who would remain in this? 
What if my heart reveal its longing woes? 
The musk of Khotun must its sweets disclose. 
The glittering tissue on my outward vest 

But ill conceals the flame within my breast; 
Come, then, transcendent source of life divine! 
To thee the life thou gavest I resign; 

Thou only livest; Hatiz is but thine! 


It has been made a subject of discussion whether the poems 
of Hafiz should be taken in a literal or in a figurative sense. 
Strange as it may seem, the question is not capable of an easy 
solution. According to Jones, it “does not admit of a general 
answer. The most enthusiastic Sufis allow that there are some 
passages in the Odes of Hafiz which may be understood liter- 
ally, and which are void of mystery as the words of God, while 
there are some entire odes which breathe the very essence of 
their philosophy, and to the general reader appear confused and 
obscure.” * 


* To give an account of Sufism—which has exercised so powerful an influence 
over the greatest minds of Persia and India—would require too lengthy a digres- 
sion. Intimately connected as it is with the subject in hand we cannot pass it 
without a few words. It is an attractive and very popular species of Pantheism. 
The following passage .from the “Bostdn” of the poet Sadi helps to an under- 
standing of it in its more moderate form: 

“The love of a being composed, like thyself, of water and clay, destroys 
thy patience and peace of mind;‘it excites thee in thy waking hours with 
minute beauties, and engages thee in thy sleep with vain imaginations. With 
such real affection dost thou lay thy head at her feet, that the universe, in 
comparison with her, vanishes into nothing before thee; and since thy gold 
allures not her eye, gold and mere earth appear equal inythine. Not a breath 
dost thou utter to any one else, for with her thou hast no room for any other, 
Thou declarest that her abode is in thine eye; or, when thou closest it, in thy 
heart. Thou hast no fear of censure from any man; thou hast no power to be 
at rest for a moment; if she demands thy soul, it runs instantly to thy lips. Since 
an absurd love, with its basis on air, affects thee so violently, and commands thee 
with a sway so despotic, canst thou wonder that they who walk in the true path 
are drowned in the sea of mysterious adoration? They disregard life through 
affection for its giver ; they abandon the world, through remembrance of its maker ; 
they are inebriated with the melody of their amorous plaints; they remember 
their beloved, and resign to him both this life and the next. Through remem- 
brance of God they shun all mankind; they are so enamored of the cup-bearer 
that they spill the wine from the cup. No panacea can heal them, for no mortal 
can be apprised of their malady; so loudly has rung in their ears, from eternity 
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The countrymen of Hafiz regarded him with mixed feelings. 
At the time of his death there were many who considered his 
works sinful and impious. They remonstrated against his 
being buried in consecrated ground; but his followers main- 
tained that Hafiz never acted contrary to the leading tenets of 
the Koran, and that his life deserved every honor that could 
be bestowed on the life of a saint. ‘“* His opponents went even 
so far as to arrest the procession of his funeral. The dispute 
became hot, and blows were imminent, when it was agreed 
that a line of his own should settle the dispute. If it were 
to be in favor of religion his friends were to proceed with the 
bier; if the verse were calculated to promote immorality, the 
corpse was to be removed to such quarters as are intended to 
receive the remains of the infidels. The odes were produced 
before a person whose eyes were bound, and seven pages were 
counted back, when the inspired finger pointed to the follow- 
ing couplet : 


Qadam daregh madir az janiza e Hafiz, 
Agarchi gharq i gunah ast mirawad rah bihisht. 


Or, in other words, 

Grudge not your steps to Hafiz’ funeral train ; 

Though sunk in sin, his way to bliss is plain. 
A shout arose; the admirers of the poet took up the bier, and 
those who had doubted joined them in carrying it for interment. 
To this day honor is done to the sacred spot, and to the mem- 
ory of the great bard, by strewing flowers and pouring out 
libations of the choicest wines on his grave.” 

During the last four hundred years no names have appeared 
ia Persia worthy to rank with those of Ferdusi, Sadi, and Hatfiz. 
Persian literature became almost extinct in the sixteenth cent- 
ury, and has had little opportunity for revival, owing to the op- 
pression and social disorganization under which the country has 
labored. 

Something should be said of the forms of poetic composition 


without beginning, the divine query addressed to myriads of assembled souls, 
‘ Art thou of God?’ with the tumultuous reply, ‘We are.’ They are a sect fully 
employed, but sitting in retirement; their feet are of earth, but their breath is a 
flame; . . . like stone, they are silent, yet repeat God’s praises. At early dawn 
their tears flow so copiously as to wash from their eyes the black powder of 
sleep. So enraptured are they with the beauty of Him who decorated the human 
form, that with the beauty of the form itself they have no concern.” 
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among the Persians. These are (1) the “ Rubai:” this consists 
of four hemistichs or two stanzas, and bears some resemblance 
to the epigram of the ancients; it is in great favor among Per- 
sian poets. (2) The “ Ghazal:” this corresponds to the ode of 
the Greeks and Romans. The most common subject of which 
it treats is love; other subjects are also dwelt upon, such as the 
delights of the season of spring, the beauties of the flowers of 
the garden, and the tuneful notes of the nightingales warbling 
among the rose-bushes; the praise of wine and hilarity, with 
an occasional pithy allusion to the brevity of human life. The 
first couplet is called the ‘“ Matla,” or “the place of rising,” 
(of a heavenly body,) and the rule is that both hemistichs of 
this couplet should have the same meter and rhyme; the re- 
maining couplets must have the same meter, and the second 
hemistichs of each (but not necessarily the first) must rhyme with 
the “ Matla.” The concluding couplet is called the “ Makta,” or 
“the place of cutting short.” In the “ Makta” the poet man- 
ages to introduce his own name, or rather his nom de plure. 
As a general rule, the Ghazal must consist of at least five coup- 
lets, and not more than fifteen. (8) The “ Kasida,” which resem- 
bles the 7dyllium of the Greeks ; its subjects are generally praise 
of great personages, living or deceased ; satire, elegy, and some- 
times burfesques, also moral and religious reflections. When 
the subject is panegyric, in the concluding couplet the poet 
finishes with a benediction or prayer for the health and pros- 
perity of the person addressed, such as, “ May thy life, health, 
and prosperity endure as long as the sun and moon revolve!” 
(4) The “ Kita;” this resembles the “ Kasida.” (5) The “ Mas- 
navi,” a kind of epic poem, gencrally on amorous subjects or 
on the pleasures of the spring. The verses are not confined by 
any rule, as in the Ghazal; the poet alone determines the length 
of the poem. 

Regarding the merits of Persian poetry, critics differ widely. 
Sir William Jones, the distinguished Oriental scholar, was pro- 
fuse in praise. A century ago he wrote: “It has been my 
endeavor for several years to inculcate this truth, that if the 
principal writings of the Asiatics which are reposited in our 
public libraries were printed, with the usual advantages of notes 
and illustrations, and if the languages of the Eastern nations 
were studied in our great seminaries of learning, where every 
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other branch of useful knowledge is taught to perfection, a 
new and ample field would be opened for speculation; we 
should have a more extensive insight into the history of the 
human mind; we should be furnished with a new set of images 
and similitudes, and a number of excellent compositions would 
be brought to light which future scholars might explain and 
future poets might imitate.” 

We doubt if such sentiments are entertained by any emi- 
nent critic of to-day. Most would rather indorse the assertion 
of a recent writer in the “Calentta Review,” that “ good 
poetry among the Persians might almost be designated as acci- 
dental.” The cloudless sky of Persia and the serenity of its sum- 
mer nights make it natural for its poets to indulge in frequent 
allusions to the beauty of the heavenly bodies; the profusion 
of flowers and the richness of their perfume impart a grace to 
some of the rural images which, it is urged, we can hardly 
appreciate. But, making due allowance for all this, we ven- 
ture the opinion that the world would have lost but little had 
all Persian literature been destroyed centuries ago. 

As compared with the poetry of Europe, Persian poetry can- 
not but be assigned a lower place. The following words of a 
recent writer are to the point: “ A poem was not regarded by 
the Persians as something on: and organic, to be molded and 
developed in accordance with some preconceived idea. Cer- 
tain things, for example, roses, nightingales, wine, and women 
with black moles on their cheeks, are considered poetical in so 
special a sense that a man who rings the changes on these 
writes poetry of necessity. Strong in this conviction, the Per- 
sian poets sing out all that is in them, careful only for the 
construction of the verse and a due garniture of the recognized 
poetic imagery. The poet only hits upon excellence, as it 
were, by an accident. It is but a passing flash which illumin- 
ates the darkness.” 

Persian poets as a rule are very egotistical. At the conclu- 
sion of one of his finest odes Hafiz thus speaks of himself: 


What can the minstrel sing at the banquet of a prince 
If he singeth not the verses of Hafiz? 


The childish habit of incorporating their names in their 
verses, which the Persian poets adopted, evidences both 
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weakness and vanity, and calls forth our severest disapproval. 
Imagine the Poet Laureate closing a poem in some such fashion 
as this: 


Rather think of death than life, O my Alfred Tennyson; 
When thou goest from this world leave thy friends thy benison! 


Passing by the charge of puerility, which may be fairly 
urged against these gifted but dreamy poets, we pause to speak 
briefly of the indecency which marks their writings. They 
often indulge their humor in what was coarse and immodest. 
Sadi not only wrote a volume called “The Book of Impurities,” 
which he said was designed to give a relish to his other works, 
but allowed violations of decency to disfigure the “ Gulistan” 
and the “ Bostin.” In our mission schools we find it desira- 
ble to use these Persian classics, but are obliged to obtain ex- 
purgated editions, and these are published only at our mission 
presses. Native readers and publishers are alike blind to their 
blemishes. Comment here is needless. 

The “ Musnavi,” so highly praised by Jones, “is a medley of 
pathos and sublimity, the purest ethics mingled with the gross- 
est obscenity, utter doggerel interspersed with passages of the 
finest poetry.” This criticism is applicable indeed to all Per- 
sian poetry. 

This sad failure to attain the high level of purity of thought 
and grandeur of aim is not to be wondered at. The teachings 
of the Koran and the Mohammedan theory of the unseen world 
make any other result impossible. We would emphasize the 
words of a writer already quoted : 

“It is absolutely impossible to conceive of English literature 
if purged from the admixture of Christian thought ; of a Shak- 
speare, for example, without one thought of Him ‘ who, eight- 
een hundred years ago, was nailed for our advantage to the 
bitter cross;’ or a Milton with no other conception of the 
celestial beatitudes than those compatible with black-eyed dam- 
sels and flowing cups of wine. The East and the West have 
reflected in their literature the image of the rock whence they 
were hewn, and, in so far as Christ was a greater power and more 
complete a being than the Prophet, in so far at least the poetry 
of the West must be superior to that of the East. If to this 
we add the absence of freedom and national life which mark 
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the annals of the East, and the debasing tendencies of a social 
system which degrades woman into ‘a soulless toy for tyrant’s 
lust,’ we shall have said enough to account for the unspiritual 
and passionless character of Persian poetry.” * 

We have reserved for the close our mention of Sadi, who is 
considered the greatest of Persian poets after Ferdusi. THe 
was born in Shiraz in 1194. He early embraced a religious life, 
and is said to have performed fifteen pilgrimages on foot to 
Mecca. He further proved himself a good Mohammedan by 
bearing arms against the Crusaders of Europe. He was taken 
captive and was employed in digging trenches before Tripoli, 
where he was recognized and ransomed for ten dindrs by a 
rich merchant of Aleppo. His benefactor afterward gave 
him his daughter in marriage with a dowry of a hundred 
dinars; but she proved a termagant, and one day tauntingly 
asked him whether he was not the fellow her father had re- 
leased from slavery for ten dindrs. “ Yes,” replied Sadi, “but 
only to enslave me to you for a hundred.” 

The principal works of Sadi are the “Gulistén,” the “ Bos- 
tin,” and a collection of odes and sonnets arranged in a “ Di- 
win.” The “Gulistdn,” (Rose Garden,) which is his most 
celebrated work, is a collection of moral and political precepts, 
philosophical sentences, moral maxims, epigrams, and bonmots, 
in verse of various measure, each being generally introduced 
by a short anecdote or fable in prose. The work is divided 
into eight chapters, as follows: On the Morals of Kings; on 
the Morals of Darweshes; on the Excellency of Contentment ; 
on the Advantages of Taciturnity; on Love and Youth; on 
hubecility and Old Age; on the Effects of Education ; Rules 
for Conduet in Life. Of this very popular book it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that in India alone hundreds of thousands 
of copies are published every year. In vernacular schools as 
well as among the Jiterati it is considered a vade mecum. 

We subjoin a few translations (mostly in prose and, there- 
fore, truer to the original) from this Rose Garden : 


I. Tue Frag anp THE CurTAIN. 


In hikayat shano ki dar Bagdad 
Raiyat o parda rf Khilaf uftad 


* R D. Osborn. 
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Raiyat az gard i rah o ranje rakab, 

Guft ba parda az tarikh e itab, 

Man o to har do Khwaja ta shanem 

Bande bargah e Sultanem. 

Man zi khidmat dame na 4sudam, 
74h o begah dar safar budam, 

To na ranj azmudai na hisar, 

Na bayabanon bad e gard o cubir, 

Qadam i man ba sayi “peshtar ast, 

Pas charra rahat e to beshtar ast, 

To bar e bandagan i mahrui, 

Ba gulimin e yasaman bui, 

Man fitadd badast i shagirdan, 

Ba safar pacband 0 : sargardan. 

Guft man sarbar dstar daram, 

Nacho to sar bar 4smin daram, 

Har ki behuda gardan afrazad 

Kheshtan r& ba gardan andazad. 


TRANSLATION.* 


Attend to the following story: In the city of Bagdad there 
happened a contention between the flag and the curtain. The 
flag, disgusted with the dust of the road and the fatigue of 
marching, said to the curtain in displeasure, “ You and myself 
are schoolfellows, both servants of the sultan’s court. I never 
enjoy a moment’s relaxation from business, being obliged to 
travel at all seasons; you have not experienced the fatigue of 
marching, the danger of storming the fortress, the perils of the 
desert, nor the inconveniences of. whirlwinds and dust; my foot 
is more forward in enterprise ; why, then,-is thy dignity greater 
than mine? You pass your time among youths beautiful as the 
moon, and with virgins odoriferous as jasmine; I am carried in 
the hands of menial servants, and travel with my feet in bands 
and my head agitated by the wind.” The curtain replied: “ My 
head 1s placed on the threshold, and not, like yours, raised up 
to the sky. Whosoever, through folly, exalts his neck, precipi- 
tates himself into distress.” 


Il. Prosperrry anp Apversiry. 


A king was sitting in a vessel with a Persian slave. The boy 
having never before seen the sea, nor experienced the inconven- 
ience of a ship, began to cry and lament, and his whole body 
was in a tremor. Notwithstanding all the soothings that were 
offered, he would not be pacified. The king’s diversions were 
interrupted, and no remedy could be found, A philosopher who 


was in the ship said, “If you will comman: me I will silence him.” 


The king replied, “It will be an act of great kindness.” The 
philosopher ordered them to throw the boy into the sea, and 


* Gladwin's. 
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after several plunges, they laid hold of the hair of his head, and 
dragging him toward the ship, he clung to the rudder with both 
his hands. When he got out of the water he sat down quietly 
in a corner of the vessel. The king was pleased and asked how 
this was brought about. The philosopher replied, “ At first he 
had never experienced the danger of being drowned; neither 
knew he the safety of the ship. In like manner he knoweth the 
value of prosperity who hath encountered adversity.” 


Ill. Lie Servicer. 


A rich miser having a son that was sick, his friends repre- 
sented that he ought either cause the Koran to be read from be- 
ginning to end, or else offer sacrifice, that the high God might 
restore his son to health. After a little consideration he said: 
“Tt is better to read the Koran, as it is at hand, and flocks are 
at a distance.” A holy man, hearing this, said: “He preferred 
reading the Koran because the words are at the tip of his tongue 
and the money is in the inside of his heart. Alas! if the perform- 
ance of religious rites was to be accompanied with alms, they would 
remain like the ass in the mire; but if you require only the first 
chapter of the Koran, they will repeat it a hundred times,” 


TV. On a Miser. 


Were heaven’s bright spheres placed in the miser’s hands, 
To roll obsequious at his high commands; 

If all the wealth of Crcesus were his own, 

Or this huge globe became the wretch’s throne; 
Fortune, his slave, could not produce one claim, 
To crown her lord with Fame’s exalted name. 
What are their hoards of gold but dross the whole, 
Who lack that glowing mine, a feeling soul ? 

Poor sordid worms may craw] for years in pain, 
By land or sea, and look to heaven in vain, 
Religion says: “Sure nought avails his store, 
Whose aching heart is craving still for more.” 
While noble minds wealth’s purest fruits enjoy, 
Gold’s growing cares the miser’s peace destroy. 
Those live indeed—these life’s rich harvest blast, 
Nay, daily starve, and die of want at last, 

The “ Bostén” (Tree Garden) is a work wholly in verse, 
divided into ten books, and embodying chiefly the religious 
sentiments of the author. A short selection from the third 
book may suflice ; 

The wise select the kernel, not the husk, 
And fools are all beside. Ile the pure wine 


Alone has drunk, who, by remembering God, 
Has all things else in both worlds clean forgot. 
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In conformity with such sentiments as these, Sadi built for 
himself, in his declining years, a hermitage near the walls of 
Shiraz; and here he lived absorbed in religious meditation. 
He received both visits and gifts from persons of exalted rank, 
but after appropriating to himself what was necessary to a 
bare subsistence, he distributed the rest to the poor. He is 
said to have lived to the age of 116, and to have been buried 
on the spot where his last days were spent. His tomb is still 
pointed out to travelers. 





Arr. V.—REV. EGERTON RYERSON, D.D., LL.D. 


1, Educational Reports; 2. Letters to Foreign Ecelesiastics ; 3. Letters to the 
Hon. George Brown; 4. Civil Government—A Discourse; 5. First Lessons in 
Agriculture; 6. Christian Morals; 7. The Loyalists of America and Their 
Tines. Vols. I, IL. 


Ir was at the Methodist Conference in Canada, held at Saltfleet, 
or Fifty-Mile Creek, in 1825, that Egerton Ryerson was re- 


ceived on trial into the Methodist ministry. It is a some- 
what singular coincidence that at the said Conference six were 
received on trial, six others remained on trial, and six more 
were received into full connection. The total number of the 
members of Conference, including the above, was thirty-three. 
Of this number Dr. Ryerson was the last survivor, and. he now 
has also passed on before. 

Of those admitted on trial, two besides Mr. Ryerson be- 
cane men of more than ordinary celebrity: James Rich- 
ardson, afterward Dr. Richardson, Bishop of the Episcopal 
Methodist Church in Canada, and Anson Green, afterward 
Dr. Green, who was three times president of Conference, 
and for many years book steward, and was often sent as 
representative to other ecclesiastical gatherings; he was a 
constant associate with Dr, Ryerson. They spent the even- 
ing of their lives together, and often walked to the house 
of God in company. When Dr. Ryerson preached the fu- 
neral sermon for his friend Green, he said that he “now 
felt lonely in the world, as he had outlived all the com- 
panions of his youth and the friends of his riper years.” But 
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after three more years he, too, has been called to his final 
rest in heaven. The event took place on Sunday, February 
19, 1882, in the city of Toronto, Ontario, on which day one 
of the most distinguished men that was ever connected with 
Methodism in Canada passed away. Tis age was 79. He had 
been connected with all the doings of the Church, and had 
taken part in many of the stirring events that had occurred in 
the country. 

Dr. Ryerson belonged to a family in which there were six 
sons, five of whom became ministers in the Methodist Church: 
one traveled only a few years; another, on being sent as a dele- 
gate to England, became a follower of the late Edward Irving, 
and is now, though more than ninety years of age, “the angel 
of the Apostolic Church” in Toronto. Of the others, William 
was for many years the most popular preacher in Canada. It 
is the opinion of some that at no period in the history of Meth- 
odism in Canada has there ever been one to excel him for 
pulpit oratory. To see him at a quarterly meeting in the 
olden time, or at a camp-meeting, was a sight never to be for- 
gotten. Dr. John Carroll says: “We can remember masses 
of people being moved by his word, like forest trees swayed to 
and fro by the wind.” <A public controversy was held on 
“the Clergy Reserve Question and Voluntaryism,” in which 
Mr. W. Ryerson and several others took part. The late 
Bishop Cronyn declared that “Mr. Ryerson’s sarcasm was 
unequaled by all that he had ever heard, and that it was worth 
the journey from London to Simcoe to hear it.” For several 
years he was presiding elder, on two occasions was president 
of Conference, and was occasionally chosen as representative to 
the General Conference. 

John, the elder brother of Egerton, was a great ecclesiastical 
leader. Ile was a shrewd man, and at an early period of his 
ministry he was appointed by the venerable Bishop Hedding 
to the office of presiding elder. An amusing incident occurred 
in connection with this appointment. The ordination class 
was being examined, and one of the members, having heard of 
the Bishop’s design, was asked by Mr. Ryerson, “ Brother 
Black, who was Polycarp¢” “ Polyearp, Polyearp, your 
reverence? I think [ have heard that he was presiding elder of 
Smyrna.” The poor examiner, though usually one of the 
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gravest of men, was unable to suppress his smiles, while the 
rest of the company was thrown into convulsive laughter. 
The class, of course, greatly enjoyed the wit of their brother, 
and passed through the remainder of the ordeal successfully. 
As a preacher, Mr. John Ryerson excelled in beauty of 
thought and chasteness of diction. He was truly apostolic, as 
he always used “sound speech that could not be condemned.” 
He was, also, often intrusted with important duties which re- 
quired more than ordinary tact and skill to perform. He filled 
the presidential chair with great dignity. He was several times 
sent to the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and to the Wesleyan Conference, England. He was, 
also, a member of the Evangelical Alliance which met in Lon- 
don in 1846. He was associated with Dr. Green on that im- 
portant occasion, at which they were the representatives of 
Methodism in Canada. 

But. we must return from this digression. Egerton Ryerson, 
like most of great men, was much indebted to his mother, who 
was a strong-minded woman and exerted great influence for 
good in her family. He was converted in the eighteenth 
year of his age, and joined the Methodist Church, as his elder 
brothers had done. His father disapproved of his doing so, 
as he intended him to follow the profession of law, and, in a fit 
of anger, he commanded him to “either give up the Meth- 
odists or leave home.” His brother George had established a 
grammar school near London. Egerton went thither, and for 
two years acted as usher in his brother’s school, and at the same 
time pursued the study of classics. 

From early life he was an earnest student, and as the coun- 
try did not afford many educational facilities he made up 
for the lack by intense application. His father called him 
home; he obeyed the mandate, and for some time was engaged 
with the duties of the farm, but he often rose at three o'clock 
in the morning that he might study a few hours before com- 
mencing his daily labor. 

In those days it was customary for the minister to call upon 
some one to exhort after the sermon. Soon after his conver- 
sion, Egerton Ryerson was summoned to this duty. The poor 
young man obeyed, but he was so timid that he broke down, 
and, as a consequence, was very sad and discouraged, but he 
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was assured that this was no ill augury. Through life he was 
always tremulous as he began his discourses, but there is no 
mention of his ever breaking down after the first effort. He 
became a most fluent speaker, and was always popular, though, 
as he never wrote any thing for the pulpit before preaching, 
he was at times too diffuse, though always impressive and often 
eloquent. He invariably commanded large congregations, and 
was soon in great demand. 

In the year 1825 his brother William’s health failed, which 

was the occasion of his being sent to supply the vacancy thus 
created. Egerton took for his first text the words, “He that 
goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubt- 
less come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 
Psa. exxvi, 6. A passage prospective e of his future success. 
There were . many discouragements in his path, but he perse- 
vered, believing that he was where God intended him -to be. 
For eleven years he performed the duties of circuit preacher. 
Some of his circuits embraced several townships, but he had 
put his hand to the plow and never looked back. He had 
his share of the hardships and privations peculiar to the pioneer 
work of those early days. A lady states that she remembers 
that when he lodged at her father’s house, in one of his early 
cireuits, he was accustomed to gather a heap of pine-knots, hy 
the light of which he pursued his studies in the morning before 
the household were awake. 

Elder Case, “the father of Indian missions in Canada,” 
made choice of him for the Indian work, as he was an adept in 
the study of languages, and was one of the best educated 
young men in the Connection. He remained only one year in 
the Indian work, but through life he was accustomed to speak 
of this appointment with no small degree of pleasure, as he 
enjoyed more quiet and real happiness and contentment than 
was his lot in city appointments and positions of greater 
emoluments. He labored with his usual zeal and diligence, 
and set the Indians an example of labor in the field, clearing 
and plowing the land, He kept up all the religious services, 
and studied hard to make himself familiar with the language 
of the people. A new church was also erected on the Indian 
reserve, largely through his instrumentality. More important 
fields of labor demanded his services, or else he would doubtless 
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have spent many years among the aborigines. During those 
years he was four times elected Secretary of Conference. 

Egerton Ryerson next appears as editor of the “ Christian 
Guardian.” This was in 1829. The Canada Conference was 
separated from the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States in 1828, and now it was deemed necessary to have a 
connectional organ, and a capital of $2,000 was created, mostly 
by the preachers taking shares of $20 each. Mr. Ryerson 
wrote the first editorial, and when the journal had attained 
its jubilee, he wrote a suitable article detailing many reminis- 
cences respecting its career. He was comparatively young 
when he ascended the tripod, but he wielded a vigorous pen, 
and during the years he was connectional editor he wrote many 
powerful articles which were of immense value to the Method- 
ist Church, and greatly aided the cause of civil freedom in the 
country. 

During the first year of his probation, when only 23 years 
of age, he was unexpectedly drawn into controversy with 
Archdeacon Strachan, who afterward became the first Bishop’ 
of the Anglican Church in Upper Canada. That gentleman, 
with a view to secure increased aid from England on behalf 
of his Church in Canada, had published a gloomy account of 
the condition of the morals of the country, and greatly mis- 
represented other denominations, but especially the Methodists. 
Mr. Ryerson and his superintendent were accustomed to meet 
once a month with a few friends in a social gathering. At one 
of these social meetings the “ diatribe” of the archdeacon was 
read, when all present thought that an answer should be pre- 
pared immediately. It was agreed that the two preachers 
should each prepare something against their next meeting, and 
out of what they should write something might be compiled that 
would be deemed suitable. When the next monthly meeting 
was held, the junior preacher only had complied with the request 
of the previous meeting. He read his paper, and the meeting 
demanded that it should be forthwith published. The author 
protested, but he was overruled and the essay was issued in 
pamphlet form, signed, “ By a Methodist Preacher.” 

A wonderful sensation was produced by this little brochure. 
No previous publication had ever defended the Methodists of 
Canada, and nobody had presumed to question the arrogant 
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claims of the Established Church. In the course of a fortnight, 
four answers were published, three by clergymen of the Chureh 
of England, and one by a layman. All were full of bitterness. 
For a year the controversy thus begun was continued, during 
which the public mind was greatly excited. Public meetings 
were held in various places, and petitions were sent to the Legis- 
lature demanding that an investigation should be made as to the 
allegations respecting the effects produced by the teachings of 
the Methodist preachers, who were said to be “preaching the 
Gospel out of idleness,” they were “ uneducated and preached 
without any preparation,” and above all, the Imperial Parlia- 
ment must come to the rescue, as “republican principles will 
be instilled in the minds of the people by the religious teachers 
who come almost universally from the republican States of 
America.” “ The Methodist Preacher ” denied this last allega- 
tion, for “out of the whole body of Methodist itinerant 
preachers there are only eight who have not been born and 
educated in the British dominions. And of those eight, all 
except two have become naturalized British subjects, according 
to the statute of the province.” The other allegations were 
answered in an equally clear and conclusive manner. 

The controversy on the Clergy Reserve Question was now fair- 
ly inaugurated. One seventh portion of the public lands had 
been set apart for the maintenance of “the Protestant clergy, 
and the Anglican clergy claimed that they were the Protestant 
clergy,” of whom there were then fifty-three in the British 
Colony of Canada, for whose special benefit nearly ten thon- 
sand pounds sterling were appropriated by the British Parlia- 
ment, and the Propagation Society for the support of the 
Church of England in Canada; and yet a piteous outcry was 
made for more money to save the Church of England from 
being swallowed up by “sectaries,” and the country from 
becoming “republican.” All this while the Methodist minis- 
ters were not only denied the right of solemnizing matrimony, 
but the Methodist people were without a law to enable them 
to hold a foot of land on which to erect a place of worship or 
in which to bury their dead. 

A Parliamentary Committee was appointed, which not only 
took into consideration the allegations previously named, but 
also “a Letter and Chart which had been sent to the Imperial 
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Parliament to procure additional grants for the support of the 
Church of England in Canada and a charter for a university.” 
Vifty-two witnesses were examined ; among whom were minis- 
ters of various denominations, members of Parliament, and 
private citizens. The committee of “the House,” after a care- 
ful examination made their report, on which an address was 
drafted to the King of England which makes respectful men- 
tion of the “ Methodist preachers.” “The tendency of their 
influence and instruction is not hostile to our institutions, but, 
on the contrary, is eminently favorable to religion and moral- 
ity ; their labors are calculated to make their people better men 
and better subjects, and have already produced in this Province 
the happiest effects.” 

One benefit which resulted from this controversy was that 
“the House” of Legislature passed an Act allowing all Chris- 
tian denominations to hold land for publie purposes. Land 
could now be conveyed to trustees for a congregation, not 
exceeding five acres for the site of a church, meeting-house, or 
chapel, or burying-ground. For this benefit the Methodist 
Church is largely indebted to Egerton Ryerson. 

The controversy on the “Clergy Reserve Question” was 
continued for many years, and called forth numerous com- 
batants, but it was acknewledged that none wielded a more 
vigorous pen than Egerton Ryerson, “ the Methodist Preacher.” 
The question was finally set at rest, and though the finale 
might not be in every respect such as he and those associated 


with him desired, still, all denominations now enjoy equal 
rights and privileges. Since 1831 the Methodists have been 
allowed to perform the marriage ceremony, and for many 


years the ministers were accustomed to appropriate the fees 
thus received to the funds of Upper Canada Academy. 

Canada owes a debt of gratitude to the United States for 
planting Methodism in the country. For many years, at great 
personal sacrifices, its ministers followed the hardy settler to 
his humble home. When missionaries were sent out by the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society it soon became manifest that 
two bodies of ministers preaching the same doctrines could 
not work harmoniously together. To avoid such an undesira- 
ble state of things, the late Rev. John Emory, afterward Bishop 
Emory, was sent to the English Conference in 1820 to effect 
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such a settlement of matters as might prevent collision and 
strife. It was agreed that Lower Canada, now the Province 
of Quebec, should be wholly given to the English Wesleyans, 
and Upper Canada be left to the care of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 

For some years this plan worked admirably, but, by misrepre- 
sentations sent to England, the arrangement thus entered into 
was broken, and soon after the Church in Oanada was declared 
to be independent of that in the United States. Missionaries 
were again sent out from England, and churches were erected 
in opposition to each other. Methodism in Canada again pre- 
sented a divided condition, but, mainly through the influence 
of Egerton Ryerson, a union was effected between the Wesleyan 
Conference in England and the Conference in Canada. 

When the said union was effected it was stipulated that the 
naine of the Church should be “ Wesleyan Methodist,” instead 
of “ Methodist Episcopal.” Instead of “ Bishops,” Presidents 
of Conference were to be elected annually. “ Chairmen of Dis- 
tricts” were to be no longer designated “ Presiding Elders,” 
and local preachers were net to be ordained, and were thus 
denuded of all ministerial functions in respect to administer- 
ing the ordinances and performing the ceremony of marriage. 
Some dissented from the terms of the agreement with the 
British Conference, and indeed they claimed to be the orig- 
inal Methodist Episcopal Church of Canada, and contended 
that the unionists had by their own act given up all their 
Church property, which was now claimed by the dissentients. 
Several cases of litigation respecting Churches took place. 
Able counsel was employed by both parties, but it devolved 
mainly on the Rev. Egerton Ryerson to supply the counsel for 
the Wesleyan body with the necessary information. To acquire 
this he traveled thousands of miles and procured testimony 
from witnesses who could not attend the various trials. The 
great question on which the dissencients mainly rested their 
case was, that the Church had no right to change its form of 
government from that of Episeopacy to an annual presidency ; 
but Dr. Fisk and others declared that “ Episcopacy ” is not 
a doctrine or matter of faith—it is not essential to the exist- 
ence of a Gospel Church, but it is founded on expediency, and 
may be desirable and proper in some circumstances of the 
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Church and not in others. Only in one case were the Wes- 
leyans defeated, which decision was reversed by a higher 
eourt ; they, therefore, held all the Church property, and the 
Episcopal Methodists went on in their own course, and it must 
be admitted that, considering all the circumstances in which 
they have been placed, their suecess has been marvelous. A 
better state of feeling now obtains between the two bodies, 
and they hold fraternal relations with each other. The Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church of the 
United States regards both bodies as its legitimate offspring. 

The union between the English and Canadian Conferences 
so happily consummated in 1833 was dissolved in 1840, but 
was again effected in 1847. These were years of agitation and 
uneasiness, arising mainly from the different views s held by the 
Wesleyan Missionary Soe ‘iety in England and the Me thodist 
Church in Canada. The former were generally conservative 
in their views, and greatly in sympathy with the Established 
Church of England. This was well known to the High- 
Church party in Canada, _ h was resolved by all means to 
retain the “Clergy Reserve ’ Jands for religious pas posse. 
Dr. Ryerson, as editor of the “Christian Guardian” during 
some of those years, resolutely fought against this view, and in 
so doing he was sustained by a majority of the Methodist min- 
isters and people in Canada. 

The Wesleyan Missionary Committee and the Wesleyan 
Conference resolved that the editor should abstain from dis- 
cussing questions of a political character, but the editor had 
fought too long for civil and religious liberty to act otherwise 
than as he had hitherto done. Happily a delegation went to 
England in 1847, and, after mutual explanations, the union 
between the Conferences was renewed, to the delight of the 
majority on both sides. Dr. Bunting, who for many years 

ras the most influential man in the Wesley an Conference, ac- 
knowledged, at the period of the re-union, that they (the En- 
glish) had been mistaken respecting their brethren in Canada, 
who understood their position and duty on public questions 
better than their English brethren. The union thereafter 
worked very harmoniously until 1874, when it was dissolved 
by mutual consent, and the present Methodist Church of Can- 
ada was organized by the amalgamation of the Wesleyan Con- 
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ferences in Canada and Eastern ‘British America, and the 
Methodist New Connection Conference, which were again 
divided into six Annual Conferences, with one General Con- 
ference to meet once in four years. The first president of the 
General Conference was Dr. Ryerson, who had now become 
venerable in years, and received this appointment as a mark of 
approval of the course which he had pursued during the event- 
ful years in which he had so nobly defended the Church of his 
youth against all assailants. 

The history of Methodism throughout the world has always 
been closely allied with the cause of education. -Its founder 
was one of the best educated men in his day. No wonder, 
therefore, that the sons of John Wesley should always be the 
advocates of educational institutions. As early as 1830 the 
Methodists of Canada took steps to have an institution of their 
own to be known as Upper Canada Academy, for the higher 
education of the youth of both sexes. In this noble enterprise 
Mr. Ryerson was an active agent. The corner-stone was laid 
in 1832, and the building was completed and the institution 
commenced operations in 1835. Mr. Ryerson went to England 
and secured liberal aid for the academy, and when, in 1841, it 
was deemed advisable to change the institution into a college 
with university powers and the name of the Queen of England, 
as its designation, he was appointed its first principal. 

On this occasion the Middletown (Conn.) University con- 
ferred upon him the degree of D.D. Thenceforth Dr. Ryer- 
son was known as an educator, and under his wise guidance 
some who were under his care reached great influence in their 
various professions. The university, of which he was the head 
for three years, has sent out about 1,500 graduates, and it is 
worthy of remark that one of Dr. Ryerson’s pupils, the Rev. 
Dr. Nelles, has for the space of more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury occupied the position which his revered tutor so nobly 
filled. Another of Dr. Ryerson’s pupils, the Rev. Dr. Ormis- 
ton, is Presbyterian minister in New York; while a third, Dr. 
Hodgins, has for many years been Deputy Superintendent 
of Education in the Province of Ontario. Dr. Ryerson has 
always taken the deepest interest in Victoria University, and 
both by his advocacy and pecuniary aid, he has labored to the 
utinost of his power to promote its welfare. Since his death 
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it has been resolved to endow a chair of “ Mental and Moral 
Philosophy,” to be called “ The Ryerson Chair.” Efforts are 
being made to raise the sum of $35,000. Such an object will 
be a noble monument to the memory of the first principal of 
the university. 

During the years in which there was great agitation in Can- 
ada on the subject of university reform, the object of which 
was to secure a share of the public moneys set apart for the 
purposes of higher education to be equally distributed among 
all denominational colleges, in proportion to the work done by 
each, Dr. Ryerson was again in the field of conflict, and was 
ever ready to take part in the hottest fight. He assisted at 
conventions, addressed public meetings, went before Parlia- 
mentary Committees, and also published pamphlets in advocacy 
of the liberal views held by himself and his friends. In 1860, 
when a committee of the legislature sat on the subject of uni- 
versity reform, the-address of Dr. Ryerson was one of the most 
powerful that was ever delivered on such an occasion, and cre- 
ated such a sensation that all the corridors leading to the com- 
mittee-room were crowded by members of Parliament. Several 
who did not agree with the sentiments which he enunciated 
were, nevertheless, captivated by his eloquence. His speech 
was partly in reply to statements made by gentlemen connected 
with another university, which was enjoying a liberal endow- 
ment from public funds. Space forbids, or we would make 
some extracts from this memorable speech. 

The Hon. Senator Ferrier, of Montreal, when referring to 
this occasion, said: “ Dr. Ryerson spoke with more than his 
usual ability and clearness for two hours and forty minutes 
the first day, and for one hour and forty-five minutes the 
second day, producing the deepest conviction on the minds 
of those who heard him of the correctness of his position. So 
overwhelming was the influence of his address, that one hon- 
orable member of the Upper House of Legislature, a pillar of 
the Church of England, came to me and said, ‘1 wish he be- 
longed to our Church.’ Another member of the Legislature 
expressed his feelings by saying, ‘My! what a good bishop he 
would make.’ ” 

Some men who have been elevated to influential positions 
have not been slow to use their influence in favor of friends. 
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The most virulent opponent with whom Dr. Ryerson ever con- 
tended could never charge him with acts of this kind. It is 
not known that he ever sought an office for a relative in his 
life. Positions of great influence were placed at his disposal, 
but he always preferred to dwell among his own people. At 
one time he might have been Vice-Chancellor of Toronto Uni- 
versity ; at another time a noble lord in England offered him a 
lucrative situation under the English Government; and when 
but a young man he was more than once approached with 
overtures to enter the Anglican Church. He never sought for 
emoluments; the love of money was not a sin of which he was 
guilty. To do good, and to labor for the welfare of his countr , 
was the highest ambition of his life. 

It is not the design of this paper to place Dr. Ryerson be- 
fore our readers in any other than his true position. There 
were acts in his life which occasioned his friends some uneasi- 
ness, and no doubt some felt themselves unable to defend his 
course, but all gave him credit for sincerity in what he did. He 
was no time-server, but always pursued the even tenor of his 
way, acting, as he believed he was doing, for the best interests 
of his country. When he undertook to defend Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, then Governor-General, for some high-handed meas- 
ures, he brought upon himself the indignation of many who 
had been his intimate friends; but as he never courted favor or 
reward for his public acts, neither did he ever seek to merely 
do such things as would be pleasing to his friends. Some of 
his acts might appear very strange when compared with the 
course he had pursued in former years, but he always argued 
that posterity would approve his acts, and, whether or not, he 
had endeavored to do right. There was nothing vindictive in his 
nature, nor was he ever actuated by fear in his actions; though 
often a counselor of public men, he was never afraid to attack 
their policy and plead for those whom he thought to have been 
injured. The course which he pursed toward some who had 
been implicated in the M’Kenzie Rebellion of 1837 will illus- 
trate this. The discourse, “Civil Government,” named at the 
head of this article, was preached at this time. He was a far- 
seeing man, and as he was guided by principle in all things, 
he was often at variance with some with whom he would glad- 
ly have labored in harmcny. 


« 
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The monument of Dr. Ryerson is the public-school system 
of Ontario. From 1844 to 1876 he occupied the position of 
Chief Superintendent of Education. During those years he 
was unremitting in his exertions to perfect the school system. 
For several years his labors were Herculean. He made exten- 
sive tours in various countries, that he might become acquaint- 
ed with the systems of education which prevailed there. The 
result was, that he drafted a bill which, by various amendments 
and revisions that were added during the years of his administra- 
tion, became the school law of the country. Its chief features 
are “compulsory attendance of children, local assessment, gov- 
ernment aid, thorough inspection, complete equipment, graded 
examinations, and separate schools.”* 

This system beeame so complete under his molding hand 
that it has been universally admired. Distinguished educa- 
tionalists have pronounced it the most complete they have ever 
seen, and not a few Ministers of the Crown in the Colonies of 
Great Britain, when drafting educational bills, have borrowed 
largely from the system which owes its existence to Dr. Ryerson. 
During the years that he sustained the important office of Chief 
Superintendent he was under the necessity of writing much. 
Happily he always wielded a ready pen, and one who knew 
him well told the writer that it was always a marvel to the 
clerks in the educational establishment how the chief could 
do such an amount of desk work. Night and day, when he 
had important matters to engross his attention, he would plod 
through piles of papers, until more than once his health was in 
peril. He was the author of about sixty different volumes and 
pamphlets, the titles of which are given in the “ Bibliotheca 
Canadensis.” Some were intended for school books, as_ the 
“First Lessons in Agriculture,” and “ Christian Morals,” and 
others were the annual reports of the public schools. 

He was not in favor of “separate schools,” but when they 
were granted by the Legislature, to satisfy the Roman Catholic 
portion of the community, he was in duty bound to see that 

* Since the death of Dr. Ryerson it has been determined to erect a bronze 
statue in the grounds of the Normal School, to defray the expense of which a 
subscription has been commenced among the teachers and scholars of the publie 
schools, to which Archbishop Lynch (Roman Catholic) not only gave his approval, 
but also gave his own personal subscription toward perpetuating the memory of 
&@ worthy man. : 
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the provisions of the “School Act” were faithfully carried 
out. In the discharge of his duty he sometimes found himself 
in collision with the dignitaries of the Romish Church, but he 
was not afraid, when necessity was laid upon him, to meas- 
ure swords even with an archbishop. A pamphlet now lies 
before us, and is also mentioned at the head of this article, 
which contains a correspondence entitled: “Dr. Ryerson’s 
Letters in Reply to the Attacks of Foreign Ecclesiastics 
Against the Schools of Upper Canada, Including the Letters 
of Bishop Charbonnel, Mr. Bruyere, and Bishop PinsoneauIt.” 
Those attacks make an octavo pamphlet of 104 pages, and are 
characterized, on the one hand, by deep duplicity, insinuations, 
misrepresentations, and a determination at all hazards to secure 
the control of the education of Roman Catholic children by 
the Church without making reports to the government ; and on 
the other hand, the letters are characterized by that cogency of 
reasoning, incisive argument, and clear, terse langnage which 
distinguishes all Dr. Ryerson’s writings. 

During the same period, Dr. Ryerson addressed a series of 
letters to a leading politician, who was at one time a great 
power in the land. The doctor was of the opinion, right or 
otherwise, that the said gentleman was becoming allied to those 
who were resolved to break up the school system of Ontario. 
Their object professedly was to reform existing abuses, but, 
as he conceived, it was neither more nor less than to adopt 
measures whereby “more power to the pope” would be the 
result. He felt it to be an imperative duty to buckle on his 
armor and go forth to meet the Goliath who once was a 
strong advocate of Protestantism. No controversial letters 
that have come in our way are at all equal to those now 
under consideration. They are not surpassed even by those of 
“ Junius.” 

While the controversy between Dr. Ryerson and his honor- 
able opponent was in progress, some of the doctor’s friends 
believed that it was probable the honorable gentleman’s polit- 
ical party would soon be at the helm of affairs in Ontario, and 
they were anxious, therefore, that he should not so far commit 
himself that, even should such an event occur, he would be 
likely to be removed from his office as Chief Superintendent. 
It was well known that at the time of his appointment there 
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were those of the High-Church party who were greatly in- 
dignant that a“ Methodist Preacher” should be elevated to 
such an honorable position in the land; but Dr. Ryerson was 
never in the least alarmed about the consequences resulting 
from his course of action. He said to the writer, when con- 
versing on the subject, “ They may do as they like,” and in his 
concluding letter to the honorable gentleman he thus refers to 
the supposition : 


It is possible, sir, that you may attain the object of your po- 
litical ambition, when, as a Minister of the Crown, you will 
doubtless endeavor to carry your threats against me into execu- 
tion. It is possible, in the mysteries of Providence, and the 
freaks of unsuspecting credulity, that you may yet be able to 
undo and trample to dust the work I have been endeavoring to 
construct and build up, and that you may be able to avenge 
yourself upon me by reducing my family and myself to poverty; 
but as I have never indulged the desire for wealth, so I do not 
fear poverty. Your threats of loss of salary and office do not, 
therefore, terrify or disturb me. Ihave confidence in the just- 
ice of my native country, which I have endeavored to serve from 
my youth, that it will not leave me a prey to your machinations 
in old age. But be that as it may, though you may reduce me 
to want, you cannot make me a slave; though you may caus¢ me 
to die a very poor man, you cannot prevent me from dying a 
Sree man, or from defending, as long as I am able, the right of 
individual choice in regard to schools and religious instruction 
on the part of both Protestants and Roman Catholics, the rights 
of school electors, of trustees, and of municipalities against the 
subversive attempts of Mr. ——— and yourself. 


In 1876 Dr. Ryerson resigned his position as Chief Superin- 
tendent of Education, and spent the evening of his days in 
comparative quiet, though he did not cease to take a lively 
interest in all public affairs. The government dealt with him 
most generously by continuing his full salary of $4,000 until 
his death, and on his demise awarded a gratuity of $10,000 to 
his widow. Such a magnanimous act entitles them to the grate- 
ful remembrance of all classes of the community. He wrote 
a series of Essays on “The Epochs and Characteristics of 
Methodism in Canada,” which were published in the “ Meth- 
odist Magazine,” and have now been collected and embodied 
in one volume. They are a full repertory of facts and inci- 
dents, which will be of immense value to the future historian 
of Methodism. 
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Dr. Ryerson also, in his later years, completed his “ History 
of the Loyalists of America and Their Times,” which was 
published by the Methodist Book Room in Toronto, in two 
handsome large volumes, which will be perused with pleasure by 
all who take an interest in the history of their country, and es- 
pecially of that in portant class who made such immense sacri- 
tices and endured such great sufferings on behalf of the empire. 
They were truly heroes, and the author, who was himself a son 
of one who took part in the scenes of the American Revolu- 
tion, was, therefore, familiar with the narrative of their hard- 
ships, as they made themselves homes in the wilderness of 
Canada. He was justly proud of his ancestry, and was never 
weary of rehearsing the incidents connected with their eventful 
history. , 

It is more than probable that some of our readers may not 
agree with some things which they will find in the author’s his- 
tory, as, for instance, the manner in which he speaks of the 
Puritans, who claimed the most “ardent attachment to their 
‘dear mother,’ the Church of England, and yet had not been 
long on this side the Atlantic before they not merely adopted 
Congregationalism, which they had a perfect right to do, but 
commenced a violent persecution upon Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, Baptists, and Quakers. It was made an offense to 
use the ‘ Book of Common Prayer,’ even in private families. 
Roger Williams and his fellow Baptists were driven out into 
the wilderness, and found a refuge in Rhode Island. Banish- 
ment, fines, imprisonments, and confiscations were the normal 
weapons of these apostles of liberty. . . . Truly, the history 
of New England Puritanism is not edifying.” 

Many of the descendants of the loyalists became valuable 
citizens of Canada, and not a few of them to-day oceupy im- 
portant positions in their native land. They are to be found 
in all the professions, and, in connection with their fathers, 
have taken an active part in the affairs of the country, and are 
justly proud of the noble position which it now occupies among 
the nations of the earth. In preparing this historical work 
Dr. Ryerson spared neither expense nor labor that he might 
make it as complete as possible. For this purpose he crossed 
the Atlantic and spent several months in London, that he 
might avail himself of the rich treasures of literature to be 
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found in the British Museum. His style is always vigorous and 
perspicuous, and while he never forgets that he is the narrator 
of events, he always takes care to express his own opinion on 
all the matters which come before him. ; 

While Dr. Ryerson loved his country, he never forgot the 
‘Church of his youth. No matter what might be the perplex- 
ities of his office, he was always in his place in the sanctuary on 
the Lord’s Day, and his pastor, the Rev. John Potts, D.D., testi- 
fies, “ that there was no more sympathetic hearer in the Metro- 
politan Church than he was.” As long as he was able he went 
to and fro preaching the Gospel, and it is computed that he 
preached not less than 10,000 sermons, and no matter how 
much his journeys might cost him, when doing Church-work 
for more than thirty years past he did not even charge his 
traveling expenses. The Church honored him by assigning 
him to posts of honor and responsibility, and allowed him to 
- be chief superintendent of education, though he always de- 
elared that he was ready at any moment to obey the call of his 
brethren and return to circuit work. 

Dr. Ryerson was a many-sided man. Ile was truly progres- 
sive. On the question of class-meetings some thought him to 
be a little erratic, and when he introduced his resolutions to 
the Conference, several years ago, on this subject, there was 
considerable commotion, and some of his brethren in the min- 
istry took strong ground against him. There were others, 
however, and the writer claims to be of the number, who were 
of opinion that the doctor did not receive the fair play at that 
time to which he was justly entitled. Those who wrote and 
spoke against him assumed that he was desirous to do away 
with class-meetings altogether, whereas he merely desired that 
attendance at class-meeting should not be a test of member- 
ship, but that it should be a prudential means of grace; and 
it is a remarkable fact that, as time advances, a vast num- 
ber of “the people called Methodists,” as well as the min- 
isters, are beginning to be of the same opinion. We do not 
see any necessity why class-meetings should not be continued 
in the Church; they should be held every-where; but 
appearances in all branches of the Methodist family seem to 
indicate that attendance on class-meeting will soon cease 
to be a test of membership. The Lord’s Supper is a script- 
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ural ordinance instituted by Christ, and why should attend- 
ance on this ordinance not be the test of membership in all 
Churches ¢ 

Dr. Ryerson was a great man, and yet he was as humble as 
a child; he was beautiful in his simplicity. At the Confer- 
ence love-feasts he always spoke with deep emotion, and as he 
advanced in years he ripened for heaven. Four years before 
he died he wrote the following sentences, which were found 
after his decease : 

March 24, 1878. 

I am this day seventy-five years of age, and this day fifty- 
three years, after resisting many solicitations to enter the minis- 
try, and after long and painful struggles, I decided to devote my 
life and all to the ministry of the Methodist Chnrch. The pre- 
dominant feeling of my heart is that of gratitude and humilia- 
tion—gratitude for God’s unbounded mercy, patience, and com- 
passion, in the bestowment of almost uninterrupted health and 
innumerable personal, domestic, and social blessings, for more 


than fifty years of a public life of great labor and many dangers; 


and humiliation under a deep-felt consciousness of personal un- 
faithfulness, of many defects, errors, and neglects in public du- 
ties. Many tell me that I have been useful to the Church and to 
the country, but my own consciousness tells me that I have 
learned little, experienced little, done little in comparison of what I 
might and ought to have known and done. By the grace of God 
I am spared; by his grace I am what I am; all my trust for sal- 
vation is in the efficacy of Jesus’ atoning blood. “IZ know whom 
I have trusted,’ snd am persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed unto him against that day. I have no 
melancholy feelings or fears. The joy of the Lord is my strength. 
I feel that I am now on the bright side of seventy-five. As the 
evening twilight of my earthly life advances, my spiritual sun 
shines with increasing splendor. This has been my experience 
for the last year. With an increased sense of my own sinfulness, 
unworthiness, and helplessness, I have an increased sense of the 
blessedness of pardon, the indwelling of the Comforter, and the 
communion of saints. 

Here, upon bended knee, I give myself and all I have and am 
afresh to Him whom I serve, but very imperfectly, for more than 
threescore years. All helpless myself, I most humbly and de- 
voutly pray that Divine strength may be perfected in my weak- 
ness, and that my last.days on earth may be my best days—best 
days of implicit faith and unreserved consecration, best days of 
simple, scriptural ministrations and public usefulness, best days 
of change from glory to glory, and of becoming meet for the in- 
heritance of the saints in light, until my Lord shall dismiss me 
from the service of warfare and the weariness of toil to the glo- 
ries of victory and the repose of rest. K. Ryerson. 
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His death was eminently peaceful. For about three montlis 
his health had been precarious. The strong man was bowing 
himself. But he was not afraid. The sting of death was 
taken away. Due preparations had been made for this event ; 
hence he met the last enemy with the most perfect composure. 
Until a few hours before he passed away he was perfectly con- 
scious, and often conversed with his friends. He frequently 
repeated his favorite hymn, “ Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” 
ete. On Sunday morning, February 19, 1882, at about seven 
o'clock, his spirit went home to God. The intelligence of his 
death was communicated to the various congregations of the 
Churches in Toronto, and on Monday the daily journals had 
lengthy articles respecting his busy life and happy death. 
Among the earliest messages of condolence received by his 
widow was one from his Excellency, the Governor-General of 
Canada, Lord Lorne, who greatly esteemed him. At the time 
of the last visit of his Excellency to Toronto he spent an hour 
in Dr. Ryerson’s sick-chamber. 

The funeral was probably the largest ever seen in the chief 
city of Ontario. Most of the places of business were closed, 
and the House of Assembly did not hold its usual afternoon 
sitting, but all the members attended the funeral. In the 
procession, which was of immense length, we observed his 
Honor, the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, J. B. Robinson, 
Ksq.; Sir W. H. Howland, G. 8. Gyowski, A.D.C. to the 
Queen ; the Professors of the University College, Trinity Col- 
lege, and St. Basil’s College ; the Anglican Bishop and Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Toronto; the Protestant ministers of 
the city, and hundreds of Methodist ministers. . Next to the 
chief mourners in the procession were Principal Nelles and 
the Faculty and Senate of Victoria University, and a deputa- 
tion of students representing the various classes in arts, the- 
ology, law, and medicine. The boys of the Ryerson, Dufferin, 
and Wellesley schools oceupied the rear of the procession. 

Religious services were conducted at the house and at the 
Metropolitan Church, which was crowded to overflowing, by 
the Rev. 8. G. Laird, President of Toronto Conference, R. 
- Jones, G. Cochrane, D.D., Chairman of Toronto District ; Dr. 
Rose, Dr. Sanderson, W. Scott, and E. A. Telfer. Dr. Doug- 
las, the President of the General Conference, was unable to 
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reach the city. The funeral oration was delivered by the Rev. 
Jolin Potts, D.D., pastor to the deceased. The choir sung the 
anthem, “ Brother, thou art gone before us.” The closing 
hymn, “ Rock of ages, cleft for me,” was sung with such sol- 
emnity and pathos that the vast audience was deeply affected 
and many wept aloud. Of the-many floral tributes on his 
coffin one of the most beautiful was a crown from the pupils 
of the school which bears his honored name—Ryerson. His 
happy end was symbolized by another—a cluster of wheat and 
a floral sickle, for, like a sheaf fully ripe he was gathered to 
the harvest of the skies. The sable drapery of the church, the 
solemn music, the touching prayers, and the beautiful, appro- 
priate address, and the deep emotion of the vast audience, pro- 
duced a service which will never be forgotten. 

Funeral sermons were preached on the following Sabbath 
by the Rev. Drs. Nelles and Potts, when the church was again 
crowded to overflowing. Truly, 

The memory of the just 
Smells sweet, and blossoms in the dust. 


The.venerable Doctor Ryerson was seventy-nine years of age 
when he died, and 
He was a man, taking him all for all, 
We shall not look upon his like again. 


Among the many articles which were published at the time 
of Dr. Ryerson’s death none were more appropriate than the 
following by the writer’s esteemed friend, the Rev. Dr. With- 
row, editor of the “Canadian Methbddist Magazine :” 


Dr. Ryerson was one of the most lovable men we ever knew. 
Few men grow old so gracefully as he. He had been, we may 
say, aman of war from his youth, and was the hero of many a 
hard-fought fight, yet hé was without a particle of bitterness or 
guile. Some of his foes became some of his best friends—for 
instance, the late Bishop Strachan. He was fond of telling to 
youthful listeners stories of his youth, and by the young who 
knew him he was greatly revered and beloved. To the last he 
retained his sympathy with the young. No one could feel his 
lingering shake-hands without perceiving how much heart there 
was in it. We never knew a man so simple in his greatness, so 
generous in recognition of merit in others, so tender im the be- 
stowment of sympathy, so wise in the giving of counsel. Above 
all, he was the simple, earnest, cheerful, sunny-minded Christian. 
We have often heard him say that not when receiving the high- 
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est dignities and honors that were conferred upon him has he 
experienced such rich enjoyments as in preaching the Gospel to 
the Indians, or to the scattered settlers of the backwoods. While 
enjoying life to the full with a genial hilarity of spirit that 
never could grow old, the thought of death was a familiar and 
not an unwelcome ene. We have often heard him converse 
calmly and cheerfully of the decease which he must shortly ac- 
complish, and then address himself ardently to the duties of the 
hour. His religion had nothing ascetic in it. It was a calm, 
confident, holy trust. When apparently very near his end, 
he held the hand of the writer long, and spoke of that unfal- 
tering trust. He said he was “simply resting by faith on the 
atonement.” 
“T the chief of sinners am, 
But Jesus died jor me.” 





Art. VI.—THE RELIGION OF BABYLONIA AND 
ASSYRIA. 


[FIRST PAPER. ] 


Records of the Past; being English Translations of the Assyrian and [Egyptian 
Monuments. Twelve volumes. London. 1874-1881. 

Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology. Seven volumes. London. 
1873-1881. 

The History of Herodotus. By GEORGE RAWLINSON. Four volumes. New York. 
1880. 

The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World. By GrorGE RAWLIN- 
son. Three volumes, New York. 1880. 

Lectures upon the Assyrian Language and Syllabary. Babylonian Literature. As- 
syrian Grammar. By Rev. A H. Sayce. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis. By GrorGe Suitu. A New Edition, with Ad- 
ditions. New York. 1881. 

The Ancient History of the East. By F. Lexormant. Two volumes. Pliladel- 
ghia. 1871. 

Chaldean Magic : Its Origin and Development. By F. Lenormant. London, 1877. 

An Archaic Dictionary from the Egyptian, Assyrian, and Etruscan Monumeuts 
and Papyri. By W.R. Cooper. London. 1876. 

Studies on the Times of Abraham. By Rev. Henry GeorGe TomKixs. London. 
1878. 


Tue discovery of a literature from twenty-five hundred to four 
thousand years old, which had been buried more than two 
thousand years in the ruins of the dead cities of Babylonia and 
Assyria, the recovery of the lost languages in which it is 
written, and their translation into modern tongues, are remark- 
able triumphs of nineteenth century scholarship. The geo- 
graphical position of these mighty empires, the richness of the 
soil, the size and magnificence of their great cities, the wide- 
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ness of their sway in the days of their glory, the influence they 
exerted upon early Eastern thought and in molding and modi- 
fying religions and mythologies, the place they fill in Oriental 
history, and their intimate relations with the chosen people of 
God—these lend importance to any new discoveries which 
may be made concerning their early history and the thoughts 
which moved the hearts of their people. Here was the home 
of Abraham, “ the friend of God,” and, in the light of recent 
Assyrian discoveries, we may now believe that he carried with 
him in his migration to Canaan the contents of the sacred books 
of the kingdom of Ur, embracing the earliest traditions of the 
creation, the fall, the flood, the tower of Babel, and other facts 
recorded by his descendants, under the guidance of the Spirit 
of God, in the book of Genesis. 

3y public and private liberality and enterprise, the literary 
treasures of these mighty nations have had a resurrection, and 
Layard, the Rawlinsons, Norris, Hincks, Smith, Sayce, Talbot, 
Menant, Oppert,- Pinches, Houghton, Guyard, Boscawen, 
Lenormant, Schrader, Delitzsch, Haupt, Hommel, and others, 
have breathed into them the breath of life, and they speak to 
us to-day and reveal wonderful secrets concerning the political, 
social, and religious history of many peoples. The language in 
which this history is written, with its difficult syllabary and 
strange cuneiform characters, is being slowly yet surely and thor- 
oughly deciphered and interpreted, and already we have gram- 
mars, contributions to a dictionary, reading books, texts, com- 
mentaries, translations, organized classes, and a “ Society of 
Biblical Archeology ” devoted to the recovery of the meaning 
of hieroglyphic and cuneiform records of Egypt, Assyria, and 
other Bible lands of the East, several volnmes of whose trans- 
actions show commendable learning and activity. 

The labor of decipherment and interpretation is but fairly 
in progress. What may be revealed in the future cannot be 
predicted. We may, however, rely upon present results, and, 
whatever may be the progress of Assyrian scholarship in the 
future, it is probable that the main results hitherto determined, 
as far at least as they have reference to the Assyrian religion, 
will not be materially changed. It is time to gather from 
many sources, and put into popular form, valuable material 
concerning Assyrian gods and religious beliefs and practices. 
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The Assyrians used a mode of writing borrowed from the 
Accadians, who spoke a Turanian tongue. To adapt a Tura- 
nian hieroglyphic, ideographic, and syllabic alphabet to a Sem- 
itic language was found most difficult. That the mode of 
writing was originally hieroglyphic cannot now be questioned. 
“The Turanian cuneiform writing, as science has now proved,” 
says Lenormant, “was originally hieroglyphic, that is, com- 
posed of pictures of material objects; and these forms can in 
some cases be reconstructed. An inscription entirely written 
in these hieroglyphics exists at Susa, as is positively known ; 
but it has not yet been copied, and is therefore unfortunately 
not available for study.” 

The Accadians entered Acead from Elam at a period far back 
in the mists of antiquity. At first they seem to have used 
papyrus as writing material, but tne earliest recovered monu- 
ments of their language are written or stamped clay tablets. 
They were conquered by the less cultured Semites, who appeared 
in Sumir or Shinar previous to 2000 B.C. These Semites 
were called Casdim, or “ conquerors,” (Assyrian, castdi,) in the 
Old Testament. Their language was Babylonian, with which 
Assyrian is closely allied; their religion resembled that of the 
authors of the Himyaritie inscriptions. 

For some time the Semites dwelt with the Accads on terms 
of tolerable friendship, in general confining themselves to 
north-western Chaldea, while the Accads kept nearer the sea. 
From the latter the Semites borrowed not only their mode of 
writing, but also much of their religion and many of their arts 
and sciences. After some centuries the Accads were com- 
pletely subdued, and their language ceased to be spoken prob- 
ably not later than 1600 B.C. 

The archaic literature has been preserved on clay tablets. 
After having been stamped with the arrowhead charac- 
ters, the tablets were baked, and sometimes covered with 
a clay coating and baked the second time. Upon the removal 
of the outer coating a double impression of the writing is 
revealed. The tablets are of all sizes, “from an inch long to 
over a foot square.” They are most frequently found in a 
fragmentary condition, and the task of restoration is ver 'y 
great. They were arranged according to subjects in libraries, 
had titles stamped upon them, and were carefully catalogued. 
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In the royal library of Nineveh there were more than ten 
thousand volumes or tablets. 

The first library of Chaldea, according to Berosus, was es- 
tablished in the antediluvian Pantibiblia, the capital under 
Amelon, the third fabulous king. Sisuthrus, the Chaldean 
Noah, by command of Kronos buried his books at Sippara to 
be recovered after the deluge. The library of Erech, to which 
belonged the epic of Izdubar and the story of the flood, was 
the most ancient of which we possess any positive knowledge. 
The library of Cutha gave a legend of the creation and war 
of the giants ; that of Larsa or Senkereh has yielded a number 
of mathematical tablets. Sargon I., (“the genuine rightful 
king,”) who bore the title “ king of justice,” (cf. Melchizedek,) 
was a noble patron of learning, 2000 B.C. He conquered the 
whole of Babylonia, and established his capital at Agand, 
Here he founded a great library celebrated for its works on 
astronomy and astrology, one of which consisted of no less 
than seventy-two books. Berosus seems to have translated it 
into Greek. There was another important library at Calah. 
The royal library at Nineveh, belonging to Assurbanipal, which 
las yielded most of the rich literary treasures now being de- 
ciphered in the British Museum, was the most celebrated: 
Assurbanipal encouraged the study of the dead Accadian lan- 
guage, and caused grammars and dictionaries to be compiled 
and translations to be made. ‘It has been remarked that the 
Assyrians anticipated the Hamiltonian method of teaching 
languages by many centuries. Copies of the works to be 
found in the library at Agané were made and distributed 
among the libraries of Acsyt ria. During the period of great 
literary activity many new works were also produced. 

This royal library was most thoroughly organized, and must 
have been extensively patronized. We have even recovered 
some of the rules of the librarian. Chiefly through the labors 
of Mr. George Smith these tablets were unpacked, examined, 
ticketed, and pieced together. “ Historical and mythological 
documents, religious records, legal, geographical, astronomical 
and astrological treatises; poctical compositions, grammatical 
and lexical disquisitions, lists of stones and trees, of birds and 
beasts, copies of treatises, of commercial transactions, of cor- 
respondence, of petitions to the king, and of royal proclama- 
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tions, such were the chief contents of this strange old library. 
The larger portion of the religious and poetical works were 
translations from Accadian, the original text being generally 
given side by side with the Assyrian rendering.” * 

The library at Babylon may have been founded by Kham- 
muragas, the first of the Kossaean kings, who overthrew the 
Sargon dynasty. Sennacherib carried most of its contents to 
Assyria when he took the city, 695 B.C. Assyriologists have 
awaited with great interest literary discoveries in Babylonia, 
the home of Assyrian art, science, and religion. They have not 
been disappointed. In his expedition of 1880-81, Mr. Hor- 
muzd Rassam recovered records and copies of religious texts 
from the ruins of temples and palaces of Babylon, Borsippa, 
Sippara, and Cutha. The records found in Jumjuma in 
1874 prove this mound to be the site of the great commercial 
exchange of Babylon. 

“These tablets show that for a long period, probably sev- 
eral centuries, the family of the Beni Egibi were the lead- 
ing commercial firm of Babylon, and to them was confided 
all the business of the Babylonian Ministry of Finance. The 
building, whose ruins are marked by the mound of Jum- 
juma, was the chancellerie of the firm, and from its ruins 
come the records of every class of monetary transactions. 
The documents being all most carefully dated and compiled, 
are of great value to the chronologist and histo rian; while to 
the student of Babylonian civilization they are of the highest 
importance. From the tax receipts we learn how the revenue 
was raised by duties levied on land, on crops of dates and 
corn, on cattle, by imposts for the use of the irrigation canals 
and the use of the public roads. The insight into the com- 
ponent elements of social life, ranging from the king and 
princes, the priests and soldiers, down to the lowest peasant 
and slave, is such as is hardly afforded by the records of any 
other nation. By the aid of these records we can almost pict- 
ure the motley crowds of citizens and countrymen who 
gathered in the court-yard of the great Babylonian bankers. 
Then, as now, in the same land, the tax-gatherer was an extor- 
tionist ; and many a petition was lodged against his claims.” + 

* “Babylonian Literature,” p. 16. 


+ The London “ Times,” Aug. 27, 1881. 
Fovurtu Series, Vor. XXX V.—7 
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“Egibi, the founder of the firm, probably lived in the latter 
part of the reign of Sennacherib.” * 

A great triumph of Mr. Rassam in his last expedition was 
the identification of the mounds of Abu Hubba with the ante- 
diluvian Sippara, and the proof that the priests of this ancient 
city were worshipers of the solar disk and solar rays, and had a 
creed resembling that of the disk-worshipers of the Eighteenth 
Egyptian dynasty. There was a second city of Sippara, and 
the two cities may be identified with the cities of Sepharvaim. 
Cutha, another religious center, was also identified. We await 
with interest the results of the present season’s explorations. 

The Assyrian religion, as we have it in the monuments, 
is the product of the fusion of the two religious systems of 
the Accadians and Semites. This religious reformation 
took place in the time of Sargon I. We cannot study these 
systems separately throughout, but it will serve our present 
purpose best to give, in the beginning of our discussion, 
some account of the Accadian system. “There is a com- 
plete world of malevolent spirits, the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of which are strongly marked, and their attributes 
determined with precision; while the hierarchy to which they 
belong is classed in a most learned manner. At the top of the 
scale are placed two classes of beings, which partake more 
nearly than the others of the divine nature, and are genii or 
demi-gods, a sort of inferior deities. The first bear the Acca- 
dian name, Mas, Pruner warrior, which is substituted in the 
Assyrian by Sed, ‘genius ;’ the second, the Accadian name of 
Lamma, ‘ giant, translated in Assyrian by Lamas. In the re- 
ligious texts these names often designate propitious and pro- 
tecting genii, under whose shelter people placed themselves ; 
but, at other times, wicked and hurtful genii, whose power 
had to be charmed away.” Whether there were good and bad 
genii at first, or the genii possessed a double character, does 
not appear. The spirits of inferior orders were demons, and 
decidedly malevolent. They were “destroyers, warriors, en- 
snarers.” Generally each class was divided into groups of 
seven.t The rank of each god in the hierarchy was designated 

* Boscawen, in “ Transactions Society of Biblical Archeology,” vol. vi, p. 9. 


+ Among the Jews there were seven principal angels, one of whom was 
Raphael. Tobit xii, 15. 
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by a whole number from one to sixty; the rank of each de- 
mon by a fractional number with sixty for the denominator. 
The J/askim, “ensnarers,” which were cosinical demons, had 
the power to disturb the order of nature. They dwelt in the 
abyss. Their antagonist was “the God of Fire.” Their de- 
structive power is thus described : 


From the four cardinal points the impetuosity of their invasion 
burns like fire. 

They violently attack the dwellings of man, 

They wither every thing in the town or in the country. 

They oppose the Nosuan and the slave. 

They pour down like a violent tempest in heaven and earth. 


There were also elementary malevolent spirits, the production 
of the infernal regions, which were present every-where, and 
greatly to be feared. 


On high they bring trouble, and below they bring confusion. 
Falling in rain from the sky, issuing from the earth, 

They penetrate the strong timbers, the thick timbers ; 
They pass from house to house ; 

Doors do not stop them, 

Bolts do not stop them ; 

They glide in at the doors like serpents, 

They enter at the windows like the wind.* 


These Accadian spirits dwelt in the deserts, mountains, 
marshes, and sea, from which they visited and tormented men.+ 
When they possessed the body of a man they were expelled 
by exorcisms, and favorable demons were invited by incanta- 
tions to take their place.t All diseases were thought to be the 
work of different demons, which possessed different parts of 
the body and were cast out by exorcisms, incantations, philters, 
and enchanted drinks. A complete knowledge of the system 
of Chaldean magic belonged only to the few, yet every one 
must needs know something of the incantations which per- 
tained to the common exigencies of life. There were many 
purifications, and mysterious rites and magic knots possessed 
great potency. Still more mighty was the power of numbers. 
To insure a good harvest the Accadians sung: 

* “Chaldean Magic,” pp. 23-30. 

+ Cf. Isaiah xxxv, 13, 14. 

¢ Cf. Matthew xii, 27; Acts xix, 13-16; Tobit vi, 7, 16,17; Josephus, “ Antiq.,” 
viii, 2,5; Justin Martyr, Dial. cum Tryph., ¢. 85. 
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The corn which stands upright shall come to the end of its pros- 
perous growth ; 

The number (to produce that) we know it.* 

Seven was a magic number of great power, perhaps also three 
and four. But the highest power was possessed by the divine 
name known only to Hea. Every thing must yield to that 
name, and it was even made a distinct person. We may 
profitably compare the power which the Talmudists and Cabbal- 
ists believed was hidden in the name of God. The Chaldeans 
had great faith in the power of talismans and the efficacy of 
sacred texts like the Jewish phylacteries. Amulets, with 
sacred formule chiefly in the Accadian language, were worn 
about the neck as charms. Talismanic images were supplied 
with food and drink, and protected their houses. Sometimes 
a most monstrous image of the demon was made for a talis- 
man. It was believed that the demon would be frightened 
away by his own hideous likeness. Many gnostic gems also 
contain such monstrous representations. To cure a man of the 
plague, let his face be turned toward the setting sun, and 
apply “to the living flesh of his body” a talismanic image, 
and the plague demon will flee. To protect against the 
deadly influence of the south-west wind, its frightful image— 
“the figure of a horrible demon in an upright posture, with 
the body of a dog, the feet of an eagle, the claws of a lion, the 
tail of a scorpion, the head of a skeleton but half decayed, and 
adorned with goats’ horns, and the eyes still remaining, and 
lastly, four great expanded wings ”—was placed at the door or 
window, and it dare not enter. Many such images have been 
recovered, and are to be found in the museums.t Tihamat, 
the primordial sea, was thus represented, and the first imper- 
fect beings created were of this monstrous character. The 
winged lions and bulls so numerous about palaces and temples 
probably possessed this talismanic character. To secure the 
constant defeat of evil demons, representations of battles in 
which the gods were victorious over them were placed upon 
the walls of the dwelling. Similar representations preserved 
the inscribed cylinders from diabolical influence. By conjur- 
ing, the Chaldeatis professed to have supernatural power over 


* “Chaldean Magic,” p. 42. Cf. Horace, Carmen, xi, 2, 3. 
+ “Chaldean Magic,” pp. 51, 52. 
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all spirits, both good and bad. They could by choice ally them- 
selves with divine or demoniacal powers. Hence sorceries and 
witchcraft were most important in their religious rites. Hea 
and the sun were the chief protectors against the influence of 
soreeries. Through fear of their influence the practices of sor- 
cerers were described in mysterious language only to be under- 
stood by the initiated, though the Assyrian translations of Ac- 
cadian originals were more explicit. The sorcerer could bring 
all sorts of evil upon a man, and by magic spells could even de- 
stroy his life. 
The malicious imprecation acts on man like a wicked demon, 
The voice which curses has power over him ; 
The voice which curses has power over him; 
The malicious imprecation is the spell (which produces) the dis- 
ease of the head. 

The malicious imprecation slaughters this man like'a lamb; 
His God oppresses him in his body ; 
His goddess creates anguish in him by a reciprocal influence, 
The voice which curses covers him and loads him like a veil.* 
Similar magic spells are familiar in all landa 

We cannot here enter fully upon the discussion of the 
philosophy of magic. It is a most interesting subject. Magic 
probably arose from an interpretation of the power of nature 
as the power of individual personal spirits, which could work 
for man, weal or woe. ‘The sorcerer was the man who lived 
nearest nature’s heart, and could control these spirits. Hence 
he became a priest. A great majority of the people had not 
this familiar access to nature, and could not control the spirits. 
They must resort to the sorcerers, whose services were impera- 
tively necessary. When the good and evil spirits were formed 
into hierarchies, there might result a theurgy, as Neo-Platonism. 
Sorcerers were looked upon as almost superior beings. Their 
actions and mutterings were mysterious and full of awful 
meaning. They were feared, and their power dreaded. They 
could control the people and make them slaves. Some- 
times they were openly and professedly in league with the 
devil, willingly taking service with evil spirits, and depending 
on their protection. The priesthood became an all-powerful 
tyranny. . 

It will be seen that if the Accads might be said to worship 

* “ Chaldean Magic,” pp. 64, 65. 
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at all, it was the worship of elementary spirits, which seemed 
frequently to have blended with material objects. These 
spirits were innumerable, and filled the universe. They were 
definite and distinct personalities, and were connected with 
every object. Of all the operations of nature they were the 
active cause. There was no recognition of one supreme God, 
but the unseen was recognized every-where. The people 
searcely loved the beneficent spirits ; they were in great terror 
of the malevolent. A great and deadly warfare was constantly 
waged between these two classes. The benefits which bless 
and the plagues that afflict humanity were their victories and 
defeats. They did not dwell separately, but a bad and a good 
spirit was connected with every element, every object, and 
struggled for its mastery. War was a necessity, peace im- 
possible. Physical discords were battles. Sin, with the Accads, 
was neglect of religious rites or communion with malevolent 
spirits. This vast dualistic spiritualism, the very basis of the 
Chaldean magic, tyrannized mightily over men. All good and 
evil were connected with good and evil spirits. Every motion 
of moving cloud, waving grass, falling leaf, driving storm, 
every sound, the murmur of brook, the roar of ocean, the 
whisper of breeze, the voice of thunder, was caused by a spirit. 
It was impossible to do otherwise than to communicate with 
spirits.* Evil spirits must be driven away. Good spirits 
must be gained and strengthened against the evil. This could 
be accomplished by employing mysterious rites, charms, and 
talismans. Powerful secrets were mighty weapons in this 
warfare. The magician must be sought to protect man, to 
prevent direst calamities, and to control the forces of the un- 
seen world. This was the only way of happiness and peace. 
God and evil spirits were classified,+ and at the summit of 
the hierarchy certain gods were placed; and yet they were no 
gods, but only possessed a higher range of the same power as 
the inferior orders of spirits. -Ana was the spirit of the heav- 
ens; lie was also the material heavens. Hea was the soul of 
the inhabited earth; he was also the dwelling of all animated 
beings. Hea was the god of science, the foe of evil spirits, the 


* The Jews believed that angels could fall inlove with beantifal women. Tobit 
vi, 14; Augustine, “ De civ. Dei,” c. 23. 
t Ct. Book of Enoch lxviii, 1xxvii. 
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protector of men, and the guardian of the world. His spouse, 
Davkina, was the personification of the surface of the earth. 
Their union produced the waters of the earth. They were 
translated bodily into the later Assyrian religion. Mulge was 
the god of the solid earth, and especially of the lower world, 
“the temple of the dead.” In that gloomy realm there was no 
marked distinction of rewards and punishments, yet some were 
permitted to drink of the spring of water of life, when they 
could again visit the earth. Namtar, the god of plague, and 
Nandara, the god of war, were sons of Mulge. Nandara was 
also the god of mineral treasures, and possessed many precious 
gems which were the repositories of great magic power. The 
belief in spirits which preside over minerals is characteristic 
of Turanian, and is common also among many other, peoples. 
The demons of the under-world loved darkness. They came 
forth in the night seasons to torment men and do them mis- 
chief. Because of this the early Accads dreaded the night and 
darkness. The sun was their protecting god against black spir- 
its, and was victorious over them every morning. While the 
Accads dreaded the night, the Chaldeans loved to behold the 
glories of the starry sky. 

Diseases were considered punishments for sin. The good 
demons would withdraw their influence from the man who did 
evil, and leave him for a time to the power of the demons of 
disease. The sun was the principal god invoked for deliver- 
ance. By his superior power he could overcome and drive 
away the demons of disease. In an incantation against “ the 
disease of the head” the prayer is offered that the diseases may 
fly away “like doves to their dovecotes, like grasshoppers into 
the sky, like birds into space,’ and be dissipated “like a noc- 
turnal dew,” or “be carried away into the heavens like a vio- 
lent wind,” and swallowed up in the earth “like passing waters.” 

Fire, as a material god, was thought to be even superior to 
the sun. We quote a hymn to the god Fire: 

Fire, supreme chief, rising high in the country! 

Hero, son of the ocean, rising high in the country! 

Fire, with thy pure and brilliant flame, thou bringest light into 
the dwellings of darkness, thou decidest the fate of every 
thing which has a name; 


Thou mixest copper and tin, thou purifiest gold and silver. 
May the works of man, son of his god, shine with purity! 
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May he be high as heaven! 
May he be holy and pure as the earth! 
May he shine as the midst of heaven! * 


Fire was called “ warrior, hero, illuminator of darkness.” As 
the god of the hearth he was ealled “god of the house, pro- 
tector of the house, protector of the family.” When sacrifice 
was offered he was god of the flame. He was the god of the 
cosmic fire which is distributed throughout nature. He it was 
who shone in the stars, and he who was worshiped as the son 
of Ana. It was important in magic rites to hold most inti- 
mate communication with so powerful a god.t The Accads 
used the “ fire-stick ” in kindling fires for their temple worship. 
The elements of this fire-stick are shown in the old hiero- 
glyphies. Fire was believed to be self-producing, as shown by 
the word for the fifth month of the calendar, Venegar, “ Fire 
fire make”—a month under the patronage of a deity named 
“ Lord of the wood of life.” Heavenly fire was discovered by 
“the great heavenly fire-stick,” the lightning, whose Accadian 
name was “the piercer of heaven.” t 

Silik-mulu-khi, a mediator between Hea and man, was fre- 
quently addressed in the incantations.§ We give a hymn: 


Who can escape thy hail? 

Thy will is the sublime cimeter with which thou rulest heaven 
and earth. 

I,commanded the sea, and the sea became calm; 

I commanded the flower, and the flower ripened into grain; 

I commanded the girdle of the river of Sippara, and, by the will 
of Silik-mulu-khi, I overturned its course, 

Lord, thou art sublime, what transitory being is equal to thee? 

Silik-mulu-khi, among all the gods who are named, thou art the 
remunerator, || 


We may compare this god with the Assyrian Merodach and 
the Zoroastrian Sraosha. We add one of the benignant spells: 


The noble cupbearer of Hea, the scribe of Merodach (am) I, 
Like fire have I blazed, (and) I rejoice; 
(Like) fire have I burned, (and) I grow; 


* “ Chaldean Magic,” p. 185. + Ibid., pp. 184-189. 

¢ Houghton and Boscawan in “Transactions Society Biblical Archeology,” vol. 
vi, pp. 280, 281, 467. 

§ Comp. “ Book of Enoch,” ix, 3; xl, 6 ; “‘ Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,” 
iii and v. 


| “Chaldean Magic,” p. 192, 
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The corn I purify and make heavy. 
Like fire have I blazed, (and) will rejoice; 
Like) fire have I burned, (and) will grow; 
‘he corn will I purify and make heavy. 
O nadir (and) zenith, the light of god and man, 
May the store he collected, be delivered. 
May the store of (his) heart, whosoever he be, ye his god 
And his goddess, be delivered. 
May his gate be kept fast on that day, 
May they enrich him, may they deliver him.* 

No one can fail to observe, even in an English translation, the 
peculiar characteristics of Hebrew poetry. The rhyme of 
sense is strongly marked. The Hebrews must have borrowed 
their rules for poetic composition primitively from the Accads. 

The Accads probably believed in the primal innocency of 
the human race; at least sin was introduced in the world by 
the successful temptation of the dragon Zihamat. They be- 
lieved in vicarious punishment, in Silik-mulu-khi as mediator 
and redeemer, and that the dearest object should be given for 
the sin of the soul. Human sacrifices, even sacrifices of the 
first-born, were offered by fire. The bloody sacrifices offered to 
Moloch were an inheritance from the Accads. The Accadian 
hymns formed a collection which has been compared with the 
RRig- Veda, and which “ became the authorized prayer-book of 
the Accadian Church,” and “the authoritative text-book of 
the priesthood.” “Its sacred scriptures” afterward became 
“the venerable ritual of both Babylonia and Assyria.” “A 
superstitious reverence seems to have been attached to the 
mere letter and pronunciation of the sacred text,” so that 
the language became sacred, like the Sanskrit to the Hindus, 
and the Latin to the Roman Catholie Church. + 

The Accads had made considerable progress in science and 
law. The great astronomical work of the library of Agané 
shows considerable knowledge of astronomy. Therein are dis- 
cussed eclipses, conjunctions of the sun and moon, spots 
on the sun, Venus, the Pole Star, comets; there were also 
predictions of the weather as determined by changes of the 
moon. It was supposed that the same weather was repeated 
after cycles of twelve years, and that the eclipses of the moon 
were repeated after two hundred and twenty lunations. The 


* Sayce on “Times of Abraham,” p. 40. 
+ “ Babylonian Literature,” pp. 46, 47. 
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night was divided into watches of four hours each. From the 
Accads we get the signs of the zodiac, the week of seven days, 
and the Sabbath, “the day of rest for the heart.” Names had 
already been given to many stars and constellations, and the 
phases of Venus had been detected. The ecliptic, or “ yoke of 
the sky,” had been divided into three hundred and sixty parts, 
and the year into four seasons, twelve lunar months, and three 
hundred and sixty days. Intercalary months were introduced 
to correct the calendar. The month was divided into two 
parts of fifteen days each, and these again into periods of five 
days. It has been thought that the Accads, or early Assyrians 
or Babylonians, must have been acquainted with the use of 
some kind of optical instrument. Perhaps all of this had been 
accomplished before the Semites entered Shinar. If this be 
so, the latter received a goodly intellectual heritage from their 
Turanian predecessors in Chaldea. The oldest code of laws in 
the world comes from ancient Chaldea. This is full of in- 
struction. Rare commercial documents, though belonging to 
a period later than Sennacherib, we have already noticed. 
In reading these legal treasures one might almost imagine he 
was reading pleas of modern lawyers and decisions of modern 
judges. There were the same tedious formality, the same citing 
of precedents, and the same care in drawing up, signing, seal- 
ing, and witnessing documents. It was believed that the gods 
favored the just judge, and that divine punishments were in- 
flicted upon those who received bribes or extorted unlawful 
tribute. These laws exist in both the original Accadian and 
the Assyrian translation. From legal documents we may 
learn much concerning the real life of the people and their 
position in the scale of civilization. An oath was required of 
the judge each day by which he bound himself to judge accord- 
ing to the law and testimony ; his decisions became precedents 
for the future. The slave and his children had certain rights in 
which they were protected; descent was counted through the 
mother; she held the highest rank in the family; divorce on 
the part of a wife was more blameworthy than divorce on the 
part of a husband ; “ whatsoever a married woman incloses shall 
be her own property;” sacrilege was a very grave offense; 
fine and imprisonment were the penalties for contempt of 
court; the high-roads and brick-yards were placed under the 
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care of commissioners ; the empire was divided into districts 
for purposes of taxation ; careful records were kept of the pur- 
chase and sale of property ; awful curses were pronounced upon 
those who removed landmarks, and endowments were bestowed 
upon literary men for celebrating the praises of the sovereign. 
If all these laws have not their origin among the Accadians, 
they certainly belong to a most ancient period. The high es- 
teem in which women were held among the Accadian inven- 
tors of the syllabary is shown by the ideograph for mother, 
which means “deity of the house.” This is far different from 
the esteem in which women were held among the Assyrians, 
to be mentioned hereafter. The ideograph for father means 
“maker of the nest,” builder of the house.* 

The Aceadian worship has not remained stationary during 
the centuries covered by our review. There are evidences of 
an advancement toward solar worship even before the influence 
of Semitism was felt. The old spirits of fetish worship were 
reorganized in the time of Sargon. The spirits which had 
been worshiped as spirits of earth, heaven, and other objects, 
became deities instead of 2¢ or spirit of fetish. The remainder 
of the spirits were divided into spirits of heaven, or angels, 
and spirits of earth, or demons. These classes were only in- 
voked collectively, and were regarded as the children of the 
greater gods, and the subjects of Anu and Hea. The old Ac- 
cadian magic still remained, but was remanded to a subordinate 
position. In the Accadian inscriptions the great gods of the 
Assyrian pantheon are not mentioned, and sidereal deities re- 
ceive but slight notice. The sidereal gods themselves were not 
invoked, but rather their spirits, which were considered as in- 
dependent. The organized Chaldean hierarchy, with the de- 
velopment of the system of mythology and astro-theology, 
must have been the result of long study on the part of a 
learned priesthood. We present two liturgical prayers which 
will enable us to contrast the Accadian and Assyrian systems: 


I. 
From the curse, O Spirit of heaven, protect us! O Spirit of earth, 
protect us. 
O Spirit of the lord of lands, protect us. 
O Spirit of the lady of lands, protect us. 


* “Transactions Society of Biblical Archwxology,” vol. vi, pp. 474, 483. 
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O Spirit of the lord of stars, protect us. 
O Spirit of the lady of stars, protect us. 
O Spirit of the lord of the holy mound, protect us. 
O Spirit of the lady of the holy mound, protect us. 
O Spirit of the lord of the light of life, protect us, 
O Spirit of the lady of the light of life, protect us. 


IL. 
May Bel, (pardon,) the king my creator. 
May Beltis, queen of Bit-zida, (?) pardon, 
May Bel-zida pardon my fault. 
May Hea pardon, may Davkina pardon, 
May Hea, lord of chaos, pardon. 
May the Abyss, the house of wisdom, pardon. 
Zeige, pardon ; the watery deep, may it pardon, 
Merodach, king of the angels, may he pardon, 


And so on for twenty-five lines more, calling on various gods.* 
These prayers mark a great step in advance. 

In entering upon the discussion of the Assyrian religion we 
do not part with the Accadian. We shall meet with its influ- 
ence again and again. After the court religion had become 
decidedly Assyrian, the Accadian probably lived long among 


the common people, and was never entirely abandoned. Relig- 
ions, even the poorest and beggarliest, are tenacious of life, and 
die not without many a struggle. “The astrologers, the Chal- 
deans and the soothsayers ” in the time of Nebuchadnezzar were 
the legitimate religious successors of the Accadian magicians. 
The religion of the Etruscans, so powerful in its influence 
throughout the history of Rome, probably came from a source 
common with that of the Accads. The Etruscan and Accadian 
languages may show upon comparison genuine affinities. 

The Assyrians believed in one supreme being, //u, “ the 
god,” formerly a hearth god, whose manifestations were at 
length identified with the planetary and sidereal systems. Iu 
is found as an element in the word Bad-Jlu, Babylon, “ the 
gate of Ilu,” which in ironical alliteration the Hebrews called 
Babel, “the gate of confusion.” Since the word //w is com- 
mon to all Semitic tongues, Ilu must have been the god of the 
Semites before their dispersion. 

“Next to Iu, the universal and mysterious source of all things, 
came a trinity composed of his three first exterior and visible 


* Boscawen in “Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology,” vol. vi, 
pp. 539, 540. 
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manifestations, which were placed at the summit of the scale 
in the popular worship; Anu, the primordial chaos, the god 
of time and the world, (both xpévo¢ and kéouoc,) uncreated matter 
issuing from the fundamental and unique principle of all things ; 
TIea, the intelligence, or we would willingly say, the Worn, 
which animated matter and rendered it fertile, which pene- 
trated the universe, directed and inspired it with life, be- 
ing at the same time the king of the element of the water; in 
one word, the spirit which moved upon the face of the 
waters ;” and lastly, Bel, the demiurgus and ruler of the or- 
ganized universe. “These three co-equal and co-substantial 
divine persons were not of the same degree of emanation, but 
they issued, on the contrary, one from the other: Hea from 
Anu, and Bel from Nuah.*” From these gods came a female 
trinity; Anat, Belit, and Davkina—often confounded one 
with another, Belit ultimately excluding the others. We can- 
not hope to meet with entire consistency in any mythology, and 
must not be startled at the baldest inconsistencies. By another 
series of emanations was produced a second trinity: Sin, “the 
moon god,” was the son of Bel; Samas, “the sun god,” the 
son of Hea; and Bin, “the air god,” the son of Anu. Each 
of these deities had a spouse: “the supreme lady,” Gula, and 
Sala. Next in rank came the five planetary deities: Adar or 
Saturn, Merodach or Jupiter, Nergal or Mars, Ishtar or Venus, 
and Nebo or Mercury. Adar was both son and spouse of 
Belit. Bezause of the two forms of Mercury and Venus, as 
seen morning and evening, there was a double Ishtar; and Nebo 
became Nebo and Nusku. Zarpanit was the consort of Mero- 
dach, Laz of Nergal, Tasmit of Nebo, and Duzi or Dumuzi of 
Ishtar. The twelve “great gods” were Anu, Hea, Bel, Belit, 
Sin, Samas, Bin, Adar, Merodach, Nergal, Ishtar, and Nebo. 
Many titles of the great gods acquired a distinct personality, 
and were invoked as deities. There were also many lesser 
gods, and personifications of the stars, which were thought to 
be animated by gods or lower supernatural beings. Here were 
placed the protecting spirits: the Sed, Alap, or Kirub, a bull 
with a human face; the Samas or Nirgal, a lion with a human 
head ; the Ustur, of human form; and the Nattig, with the head 


of an eagle.t 
* “Chaldean Magic,” pp. 11'4, 115. ¢ Cf. Ezekiel i, 10; x, 14. 
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IIere also we must place the Jyi/é and Anunnaki, celestial 
and terrestrial spirits, three hundred of the former and six 
hundred of the latter. Anu, Hea, and Bel were sometimes 
called the children of Zicu or Zicara, “the sky,” “the mother 
of Anu and all the gods,” (Sige of Nicolaus Damascenus.) 
Assur and his wife Seruya were afterward placed at the head 
of the Assyrian pantheon, and then Assur was called the 
father of Anu, Hea, and Bel. 

Each god from time to time seems to be highest. This may 
be explained by attending to several considerations. In the first 
place, different gods were the patron deities of different places, 
and received special honors. Other gods were not neglected 
entirely, but were subordinate to the god who had the place 
under his special protection. Again, the inscriptions run 
through many centuries, during which the reputation of a god 
might rise or fall. We are also to notice that in the worship 
of the devoted Assyrian, he might exalt the god to whom he 
is praying as though there were no other, making that god high- 
est to whom prayer is at the time offered. Generally many 
gods are addressed, that the worshiper may be on friendly 
terms with all. 

Ann, the Assyrian Zeus, the god of Erech, was the ruler of 
heaven. When the religion had developed by philosophical 
study, Anu became an abstract deity, the first principle and 
source of all divine emanations. He was “the ancient, the 
progenitor and father of the gods,” and dwelt in the seventh 
heaven, called “the heaven of Anu.” His sign was the star, or 
a symbol resembling a Maltese cross, which was often worn 
round the necks of Chaldean kings. His spouse was Anatu. 
The whole universe was sometimes divided into two regions ; the 
upper, or heaven, was called Anu, the lower, or earth, Anatu. 
She was the lady of darkness, and of death and life. Bilkan, 
one of her sons, was the god of fire, (ef. Vulcan and Tubal- 
Cain.) She is frequently confounded with her daughter, Ishtar, 
and, like the latter, was the impersonation of passive reproduc- 
tive nature. As Anaitis, the wife of Reseph, she was worshiped 
by the Egyptians from the time of the Syrian conquests of 
Ramases II.* 

» Hea, identified with Oannes, the fish-god of Berosus, had 


* “Chaldean Genesis,” pp. 54, 55; ‘ Archwological Dictionary,” pp, 53, 54. 
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the attributes of several classical divinities. Like Pluto he 
was lord of the lower regions. Ninkigal, his spouse, was “the 
lady of the great land, the lady of the house of death.” Like 
Poseidon, Hea was “lord of the abyss, lord of fountains, and 
lord of sailors.” He taught Hasisadra, the Chaldean Noah, 
how to build the ark and sail over the flood. He had domin- 
ion over various spirits of the deep, and was associated with the 
goddess Bahu, “the void,” Bohu of Genesis, also called Gula. 
Like Hermes, Hea was “the god who knows all things, lord of 
wisdom, mines, treasures, gifts, and music, and the lord of the 
bright eye.” His consort, Davkina, resembled Persephone or 
Proserpine. 

Bel, the god of Nipur, was the deity of physical power and 
of the.moving, heavenly bodies, the lord of the surface 
of the earth and of the affairs of men, and the determiner 
of the destinies of nations. He was a popular national god, 
and his temple at Nipur the type of all temples. [is 
wife, Belat, or Beltis, like Anatu, the goddess of reproductive 
nature, was also the goddess of war. Every woman in Babylon 
was obliged to prostitute herself in the temple once in her life- 
time to this goddess. Babylonian legends, found at Khorsa- 
bad on little clay olives, bear witness to this frightful custom.* 

sel was represented as a king wearing a tiara crested with 
bulls’ horns, and holding a scepter as an emblem of power. 
Bel Merodach, “the younger Bel,’ was the patron deity of 
Babylon. The Phoenician Baal, represented by a pillar of 
stone, was worshiped with human sacrifices. At Tyre he was 
ealled Melkarth, and had two pillars, one of gold and one of 
emerald, in front of his temple. Jezebel, the most beautiful 
but most wicked Israelitish queen, introduced his organized 
worship in Israel. With Baal were associated Ashtoreth, the 
moon-goddess, and Ashera, the goddess of fertility. 

Sin, the moon-god, the son of Bel, was a favorite deity of 
the Cushite kings of the early Babylonians, and the principal 
deity of Ur. Te was called “lord of crowns, maker of bright- 


«Records of the Past,” vol. xi, pp. 43, 44; “ Rawlinson’s Herodotus,” vol. 
i, pp. 265, 266; Bohn’s “Strabo,” vol. iii, pp. 155; Jeremias, 43. Succoth-Benoth 
of 2 Kings xvii, 30, “tents of daughters,” is explained by most expositors as re- 
ferring to the tents of this prostitution. Succoth-Benoth may be Zirat-banit, wife 
of Bel-Merodach. 
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ness, lord of the city of Ur, king of the gods, and god of the 
gods.” He was also called Nannaru, “the bright one,” whence 
the classical legend of Nannarus. He was worshiped under 
the name of Ur, “eldest son of Bel,” and may be connected 
with AJ-orus, the first mythical king of Berosus.* 

The following liturgical hymn to the moon-god was in use 
in the great city of Ur. Translated by Lenormant, Englished 
by Tomkins. The original Accadian was accompanied by an 
Assyrian translation : 


High-exalted, all-producing, life unfolding from above! 

Father, he who life reneweth in its circuit through all lands! 

Lord! in thy goodness far and wide as sky and sea thou spread’st 
thine awe! 

Warder of shrines in (Akkad’s) laid and prophet of their high 
estate ! 

God’s sire and men’s, of childhood guide, (?) even Ishtar’s self 
thou didst create ! 

Primeval seer, rewarder, (sole,) fixing the doom of days remote, 

Unshaken chief, whose heart benign is never mindful of thy 
wrongs : 

Whose blessings cease not, ever flowing, leading on his fellow 

ods. 

Who from depth to height bright piercing openeth the gate of 
heaven! 

Father mine, of life the giver, cherishing, beholding (all)! 

Lord who power benign extendeth over all the heaven and earth! 

Seasons, (?) rains, from heaven forth drawing, watching life and 
yielding showers! 

Who in heaven is high exalted ? Thou! Sublime in thy behest! 

Who on earth is high exalted? Thou! Sublime in thy behest! 

Thou thy will in heaven revealest; (thee) celestial spirits 
(praise) ! 

Thou thy will on earth revealest; thou subdu’st the spirits of 
earth ! 

Thou! thy will in heaven as the luminous ether shines! 

Thou! thy will upon the earth to me by deeds . . . thou dost 
declare! 

Thou! thy will extendeth life in greatness, hope, and wonder 
wide! 

Thou! thy will itself gives being to the righteous dooms of men! 

Thou through heaven and earth extendest goodness, not remem- 
bering wrong! 

Thou! thy will who knoweth? Who with aught can it compare? 

Lord! in heaven and earth thy lordship of the gods none equals 
thee ! + 

* “Records of the Past,” vol. iii, pp. 10-16; iv, p. 54 
+ Tomkins’ “ Times of Abraham,” pp. 9, 10. 
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Samas, Shemesh of the Bible, (1 Sam. vi, 9,) the sun-god, 
son of Hea, had important sanctuaries at Larsa and Sippara. 
Ile unfastens the bolts of the shining sky, and opens the door 
of heaven. He covers the immensity of the heavens. He is 
the “illuminator of the darkness, who sets up those who are 
bowed down, who sustains the weak; whose face the archan- 
gels of the abyss contemplate; who rests like a bridegroom 
joyful and gracious; whom men contemplate and rejoice ; 
the nourisher of the luminous heavens, who establishes truth 
in the thoughts of the nations, knowing the true and false ; 
the supreme judge of heaven and earth, lord of living beings, 
whom the eelestial archangels press about with respect and 
joy, and the servants of the lady of crowns lead in a festive 
manner,’ directing the human race and giving them peace, 
pardoning short-comings and transgressions, dissipating the 
evil influence of wonders, omens, sorcerics, dreams, evil ap- 
paritions.” * 

Bin or Rimmon, (also variously called Vul, Ao, Zva,) son of 
Anu, was god of storms and tempests, of rain and whirlwind, 
of thunder and lightning, of floods and watercourses—the god 
of the air “ who causes the tempest to rage over hostile lands 
and wicked countries.” Ile destroyed crops and rooted up 
trees, and was followed by famine and pestilence. He was 
“the great guardian of heaven and carth, the intelligent guide, 
the lord of the visible world, the lord of knowledge, glory, and 
life.” His most usual symbols were the serpent and the double 
or triple bolt. 

Ninip, or Adar, the Chaldean ITereules, is described as “ the 
erusher of opponents, he who rolls along the mass of heaven 
and earth, treader of the wide earth, who has not lessened the 
glory of his face; head of nations, bestower of scepters; lord 
of lords, whose hand has controlled the vault of heaven and 
earth; lord of water-courses, seas, and whirlwinds; opener of 
somal and lord of crops and boundaries; the deity who 
changes not his purposes, the light of heaven and earth, whose 
is the speech of the gods no god has ever disregarded, des- 
troyer of them that hate him.” Te is also called “son of the 
zenith, son of El the sublime.” Ilis temple is “the temple of 
the peer e Ile gives power over the beasts of the ficlds, 

“ Records of the Past,” vol. xi, pp. 123-128. 
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and reigns a monarch of the nations. His symbol was a 
winged bull.* 

Merodach was the guide of souls to Hades. He raised the 
dead to life, and was “ the renowned chief of the gods and the 
lord of eternity without end.” Khammurabi chose Merodach 
as the head of his worship. He is the mediator between gods 
and men, and answers the prayers of the good man. Le 
changes the hearts of men, and determines their destinies.+ 

Nergal was “ the god of arms and bows, the great hero, king 
of fight, master of battles, champion of the gods, god of the 
chase.” Nirgalli were Assyrian winged human-headed lions 
which, together with the Alapi, guarded the entrances to the 
royal palaces. The lion-god was worshiped by the Cutheeans. 
2 Kings xvii, 30. 

Ishtar, the Assyrian Venus, though generically a goddess of 
the second rank, was raised to the first rank in both Assyria 
and Babylonia. She was the goddess of war, “the goddess of 
battles and victories.” She gives arms to the warrior, upholds 
him, gives him the help of “sixty great gods,” and utterly 
destroys his enemies. Long life, victory, and abundance are 
in her hand. She brings down the high head of the proud; 
she exalts, strengthens, and preserves the kingdom. As 
Anaitis, she was worshiped at Comana, where her statue was 
of solid gold, her high-priest next in rank to the king, and her 
temple served by six thousand servants. She was called 
“ queen of queens, archer of the gods, terrible in battle.” She 
was represented as a winged figure with a halo and a bow. 
Ishtar was also the goddess of love, and was called “lover, 
nurse, guardian, and servant.” She was the goddess of sensual 
indulgence, and in the Izdubar legends seemed to have been 
the goddess of witchcraft, like Hecate and Medea. We find 
her also in the character of goddess of treasures, and “ queen 
of the spear” or “ divining rod.” ¢ 

Nebo was “the overseer of the multitudes of heaven and 
earth, the supreme watcher, the holy minister of the gods, of 
lofty intelligence, founder of the (fabric) of heaven and earth.” 


* “ Records of the Past,” vol. iii, pp. 39, 40; ix, p. 96; i, p.11; v,p.108; xi, p.9. 

+ J did, vol. v, p. 116; vii, p. 75; v, p. 139. 

t Jbid., vol. xi, pp. 61-78; vii, pp. 67, 68; ix, p. 51. Bohn’s “Strabo,” vol. ii, 
pp. 279, 309, 
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Tle caused the hand of Neriglissar to hold “a scepter of 
righteousness.” More important is his character as god of 
knowledge, science and literature. With his wife Tasmit he 
invented writing, and directed the educatian of Assyrian kings. 
“ Assurbanipal asserts that Nebo and Tasmit had ‘ made broad 
his ears, and enlightened his eyes,’ so that he ordered all the 
characters of the syllabaries and the ancient writings of Accad 
to be explained and written down.” Nebo, as “the eastern 
sun in the height of heaven,” may be identified with the Hin- 
du Mithras. He was represented as a king crowned with a 
triple-horned cap, and holding a scepter or staff. Nusku, one 
of his attributes, grew into an independent deity. Upon the 
dedication of a temple, Nebuchadnezzar prayed: “O Nebo! 
noble son, exalted (messenger) and beloved offspring of Mar- 
duk! my works of piety behold joyfully! A long life, abun 
dant offspring, a firm throne, a prolonged reign, the subjection 
of all rebels, me conquest of my enemies’ land, grant to me as 
a recompense.” 

Assur, 5 it not included in the genealogies of the gods, 
became the king and father of the gods, and “the worship of 
Assur’ became the religion of the realm. His chief temple 
was dedicated to the “ mountain of the world.” He it is who, 
with Merodach, confided sovereign power to Sargon, “the vice- 
roy of the gods at Babylon,” and “ the favorite of the great gods.” 
In his book the names of the pious are recorded. His favorite 
emblem was “the winged circle or globe, from which a figure 
in a horned cap is frequently seen to issue, sometimes simply 
holding a bow, sometimes shooting his arrows against the 
Assyrians’ enemies.” + 

Several gods are sometimes elaborately addressed in the same 
inscription. ¢ 

We cannot even name all the gods of the Assyrian pantheon, 
In one inseription we have a list of several hundred with their 
attributes. We have named the most important. We have 
already met with El, who is the god of the Hebrews. We also 
find Yav, the Yaveh of the Moabite stone, the Jehovah of the 


* “‘ Records of the Past,” vol. v, pp. 122-139; xi, p. 101; vii,p.77. “ Archaic 
Dictionary,” p. 557. 

+ Ibid., vol. xi, p. 17.“ Transactions Society of Biblical Archeology,” vol. iii, 
p. 439. “ Ancient Monarchies,” vol. ii, pp. 3, 4. 

¢ “ Records of the Past,” vol. xi, p. 24; v, p. 29. 
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Israelites. Turtak, the Accadian deity of the Tigris, is the 
Tartak of the Bible, (2 Kings xvii, 31.) Lagamar, whose 
temple at Susa was rebuilt by the emperor Kudur-Nakhunte, 
has left his name in Kedorlaomer, who fought in Palestine in 
the time of Abraham, (Genesis xiv, 1-17.) Deities of surround- 
ing nations were legitimate spoils of war. Assurbanipal cap- 
tured and carried away into Assyria nineteen “ gods and god- 
desses, with their valuables, their gods, their furniture, and 
priests and worshipers.” * 

The comparison of the Assyrian religion with the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures must be reserved for a second paper. 





Art. VIL—PRESENT STATE OF PROTESTANT 
THEOLOGY. 


Tuar is a superficial view of theology which makes it simply 
a science of religion. In its literal sense it means a science of 
God, or divine things. But even this definition, derived from 
the etymology of the word, is too meager. To be exhaustive 
as well as comprehensive it must include more. Our Protest- 
ant theology is based upon the Christian religion, which is a 
supernatural revelation of salvation through Jesus Christ. The 
facts of Christianity were first divinely revealed, then realized 
in man’s experience, and lastly elaborated into a systematic 
whole by a reflection on the facts of man’s consciousness as 
guided and enlightened by the divine Spirit. Theology is, 
therefore, not only an affair of the head, but also of the heart ; 
it is a theory and a practice as well; not only a form of 
knowledge, but also a precious experience. Hence a complete 
definition of theology must take these three points into consid- 
eration : first, the supernatural communication of the facts of 
salvation ; second, the personal experience of these facts by 
man ; and, third, their scientifie arrangement. 

From this point of view an attempt will be made to sketch 
the Protestant theology of to-day, which may be divided, ac- 
cording to its hostile or friendly attitude toward the Bible, into 
two groups. The one reverently accepts, the other deliber- 


* “ Records of the Past,” vol. i, pp. 87, 88. 
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ately rejects, the divine authority of the Scriptures. This atti- 
tude toward the Bible has acted as a sifting power, eliminating 
the unlike elements and drawing the like elements together 
more closely. The growth of Protestant theology seems to 
have been along two lines, parallel at first, but now diverging 
more and more. The champions of either side are uniting 
more closely in their respective encampments, while the breach 
between them is widening and the antagonism intensifying. 

For a clearer apprehension of this process of selection and 
rejection let us make 


I. A Brrer Iistoricat Review. 


We must go back to the Reformation, which is the mother, 
and, as it were, the source, of Protestant theology, in order to 
get at the fundamental principles which underlie the present. 
One of these primary principles of the Reformation was to put 
the divine authority of the Bible over the authority of the 
Church, thereby proclaiming freedom from all outward tra- 
ditional trammels. Protestantism delivered from the tyranny 
of the Church by carrying back to the Bible. Another of 
these first principles was its teaching that man is justified by 
faith, that he is dependent on God alone, with whom he can 
hold direet intercourse at any time by faith, without human 
intervention or priestly mediation. 

‘These two principles of man’s dependence and man’s inde- 
pendence—obligation and liberty—when held together prop- 
erly balance each other. But the equilibrium was sometimes 
destroyed by unduly emphasizing the one at the expense of 
the other. The two extremes in the Protestant theology of 
the present can be traced to a divorce of these two pervading 
principles of the Reformation. Whenever the idea of man’s 
dependence has been so strongly insisted upon that the idea 
of his independence was lost sight of and separated from the 
true liberty of a living faith, then a cold orthodoxy, which 
ended with a soulless confessionalism, was the result. If, on 
the other hand, independence was exalted and faith severed 
from reason, it developed into latitudinarianism and generally 
ended with negation. But, happily, in the course of this his- 
torie process a theology has grown up, based upon the Bible, 
recognizing the dependence required in the Scriptures and 
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preserving independence, or the ‘true liberty of the spirit. 
Without falling into confessionalism, it values creeds and con- 
fessions of faith as representing the ripest results of the piety 
and scholarship of the Church at any given period. This 
biblical orthodoxy rests upon the broad basis of the Scriptures, 
and counts its adherents by thousands in every tongue and 
clime. 

If we closely observe this critico-historical process we shall 
find that a dry and lifeless orthodoxy gained the ascendency, 
not only in Germany and Switzerland, but also in Scandinavia, 
Holland, and England. In Germany, Luther had hardly closed 
his eyes when the opposing factions, which had been kept down 
by his personal presence and influence, began to threaten 
trouble. The conflict between the strict orthodoxy, led by 
Flaccius, and the milder evangelical faction, whose chief man 
was Melanchthon, ended with a signal victory for the orthodox 
party. In Switzerland, Holland, France, and Scotland, a Cal- 
vinism so stern that it was a crime to differ from it held ab- 
solute sway. In England the constitution of the State Church 
was about as exclusive and inflexible as could be devised. 
The unhappy effects of this controversial period which fol- 
lowed the Reformation appeared in a twofold manner: first, 
in a decay of vital religion ; second, in a petrifaction of the 
living doctrines of the Reformation into mere intellectual 
formulas. 

Such a frigid and rigid orthodoxy was impotent to satisfy the 
capacities of “the head and the cravings of the heart. It was 
barren of all vital results. It could not inspire the heart with 
hope nor incite the intellect to any fruitful activity. It barred 
the door to all independent inquiry with its inexorable credo. 
No wonder, then, that the people, embittered at such a soulless 
orthodoxy, which suppressed the Christian truth, revolted, 
and, in their reaction against this ecclesiastical despotism which 
fostered such a theology, seriously threatened Christian truth 
itself. Nor did this process go on in Germany only. It ap- 
peared in Italy i in a revival of the humanities; in England as 
deism, and in France as atheism and bald inaberialion, In 
Germany sovereign reason, throwing away the “ humility of 
knowledge,” assumed the throne, and the so-called rationalism 
vulgaris began to prevail in the countries of the Reformation. 
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In its interpretation of the Bible it did not trouble itself with 
any deep critical questions ; its exegesis was of a very elastic 
nature ; it set history aside when its testimony was not suit- 
able, and simply denied the supernatural, and ended with be- 
coming so trivial and frivolous that its divines preached on 
the best methods of raising and caring for cattle. The phi- 
losopher Kant calls the style of sermons of the age “ Prose 
gone mad.” 

Although this rationalism counted several able men among 
its ranks, as Dr. Semler, and deserves credit for having given 
the cold, dry orthodoxy a death-blow, yet its influence upon 
theology and upon public life was a very deplorable one. It 
produced a large class of persons devoid of principle, who 
ealled themselves theologians, as the notorious K. F. Bahrdt. 

Single men here and there stood on Bible ground, and let 
their light shine in the universal darkness; yet. upon the 
whole, the theology of that period was at a very lowebb. But 
the Lord provided. He raised up Spener, Zinzendorf, om 
Wesley to purify and vitalize this corrupt theology. Tt is 
great mistake to think that these men were merely the ton 
ers of the modern home mission work. For although the 
pietism of a Spener had no formulated creed, it nevertheless 
exerted a great influence upon the doctrines of the Church by 
placing the almost-forgotten Christian life in the foreground. 
Zinzendorf, with his motto, “ My passion is He, only He,” 
touched the theology of the day by its Achilles’ heel. Wes- 
ley, with his clear notions of sin, justification, regeneration, 
and sanctification, and with his wonderfal talent for presenting 
these great truths level to the understanding of all classes, has 
helped, from his time onward to the present, both inside and 
outside of Methodism, at forming theological ideas. 

_ To be sure, the work of these divinely commissioned men 
did not end this process of separating all unlike elements, for 
that is still going on now. But one fundamental principle has 
been so firmly fixed that it has never since been lost sight of ; 

namely, that a true theology is not merely a spec lative jorm 
of knowledge, but a mode of living as well—a habitus prae- 
ticus—and that it must produce the fruits of a practical 
Christianity. We have never forgotten that there is an in- 
separable connection between religion and morality. Conflicts 
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have not been wanting. The admiring disciples of Kant at- 
tempted all kinds of possible and impossible “ critiques of pure 
reason.” Idealism was in its prime at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The Bible has had to sustain a constant 
warfare with intellectualism, and, at present, is brought into 
frequent contact with the natural sciences, But, notwith- 
standing the most determined opposition, Bible theology has, 
from the times of Zinzendorf and Wesley forward, gained 
ground, established itself as a science, and driven to a decision 
either for or against itself, 

The last act of this theological clarification was precipitated 
by the appearance of Strauss’ Leben Jes, (1835.) It was not 
an epoch-making work in the sense of being productive of 
new ideas. On the contrary, it was not creative. Its con- 
structive power was almost equal to zero, but its destructive 
tendency was so much greater. It does not so much mark an 
epoch as a crisis which dissipated dreams and illusions, showed 
the futility of vague theories and hialf-measures, and caused 
emphatic divisions on vital questions of religion. The eyes of 
the theological world were opened as never before. It became 
evident that Strauss’ road led to the atheism of a Feuerbach, 
and that this landed into the materialism of a Darwin. The 
friends of a supernatural revelation rallied around the Bible. 
Christians took a definite stand, and asked each other: Is your 
theology based upon the Bible? Do you belong to the posi- 
tive or negative party? Thus this earnest conflict has created 
a chasm, growing wider and more impassable than ever. 

In England and Germany honest efforts were made by the 
so-called Compromise Theology ( Vermittlungs—Theologie) to 
settle these differences. Schleiermacher, born at Breslau, 1768, 
is the founder of this movement. Ilis father, an army chap- 
lain, was favorably disposed to the Moravians, and had him 
educated in their schools. Their deep piety and spirituality 
made a life-long impression on Schleiermacher. He was 
gifted with a wonderful talent for metaphysical speculations. 
He made the essence of religion consist in a feeling of abso- 
lute dependence upon God, and attempts to give to the relig- 
ious consciousness a scientific expression. Ile was peculiarly 
fitted, by nature and by training, to put an end to the conflict 
between the Christian dogma and rationalism, and to offer a 
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form of religion which could both satisfy the simple yearnings 
of a humble heart and the most exacting demands of an en- 
lightened intellect. It must be confessed, however, that he did 
not accomplish this object, despite his most strenuous efforts. 
One class called him a rationalizing skeptic, and the other an 
incorrigible orthodoxist. But much was gained, even if he did 
not fully realize his ideal. Schleiermacher impressed upon 
the educated classes what Spener, Zinzendorf, and Wesley had 
taught the masses, that theological knowledge and piety are 
not identical, but must always be united in a true theology. 
Tle has, therefore, often been called the father of modern 
theology. 

Quite a number of eminent men, following Schleiermach- 
er’s footsteps, tried to reconcile the teachings of the Bible with 
the results of modern science. But the believers among these 
compromise theologians soon learned that the unbelievers made 
demands which those standing on Bible ground could not 
grant, and that these negative critics were not half so eager to 
arrive at a mutual understanding of the controverted points 
as to secure a full recognition of their claims. It soon be- 
eame evident that concessions and half-way measures would not 
answer. Lafayette’s remark explained the situation: “If I 
affirm 2x4=8, and some hot-head denies it, saying it is ten, 
then the compromiser comes in between, with dignified de- 
meanor, and says, ‘ The truth is somewhere between you; we 
must strike the difference, 2x4=9.’” Tholuck’s words, that 
“truth is not in the middle but at the bottom,” were taken to 
heart. To-day this kind of Vermittlungs-Theologie is a thing 
of the past. Our age is one of intense earnestness and deci- 
sion, and has inscribed upon its banner: “ Be wholly what 
thou art.” 

Let us now glance at 


II. Tne Present Srrvation. 


This critical historical process is marked by three character- 
istic tendencies. 

1. We shall first notice the so-called Liberal or Modern 
Theology. Of course this term is somewhat ambiguous. It is 
as indefinite as it is comprehensive, and may include panthe- 
ists, atheists, and materialists; in fact all who are generally 
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given to drawing theological conclusions from philosophical 
premises. But, however great their difference otherwise, they 
all agree on this point, that the human mind is the determina- 
tor of religious truth, and clearness the criterion of truth. It 
is in reason alone that truth and reality are to be found. Rea- 
son is the ultimate test of religious truth as well as of all truth. 
Reason must be obeyed as the only supreme guide. What the 
light of your mind pronounces incredible, that you are to leave 
uncredited. Ina word, their principle is the absolute suprem- 
acy of the natural faculties of man. 

Some of these liberal theologians deny the supernatural in 
all of its forms. With one grand sweep they dispose of reve- 
lation, inspiration, miracles, and providence. They cull a few 
moral precepts from the Scriptures, but reject its objective 
elements entirely. They repudiate an historical Christianity, 
especially the God-man, Jesus Christ, his sinlessness, wondrous 
works, atoning death, and his resurrection. There are other 
liberals who are not quite so radical. While they profess great 
respect for Christianity—namely, their Christianity—and would 
shudder at the thought of rejecting Christ altogether, yet they 
assume the right to set up an eclectic Christianity, and decide 
how much is permanent and necessary and how much is tem- 
poral and accidental, what is essential and what is superfluous 
in Christ’s teachings. Revelation is not denied, but qualified. 

tevelation, as the outer light, is to be respected only so far as 
it agrees with reason, the inner light. This class approaches 
the holy word of God as a dinner-party does a well-spread ta- 
ble, where each may take what suits his taste. They sort the 
Bible, and say this passage we must accept and that we must 
reject ; this passage is genuine, that is doubtful, and that is 
corrupt. They approve of heaven, but ridicule the idea of 
hell; they earnestly advocate immortality, but just as firmly 
reject what the Bible teaches on resurrection. 

These theories may be “modern,” fashionable, and highly 
acceptable to a large class of people, but they certainly are not 
a theology, in so far as they refuse homage to Jesus Christ. 
The adjeetives “liberal” and “ modern” have entirely dis- 
placed the substantive “theology.” However much we may 
respect the sincerity of its advocates, we cannot call their the- 
ology Christian. Although they have rendered some real and 
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permanent services to theology by bringing a very industrious 
and acute, though not always fair, criticism to bear on the 
Christian records, and thus making a fresh study of the Script- 
ures and the grounds of their defense necessary, yet they 
awakened an appetite which could not produce bread, much 
less the bread of life. It leaves the cravings of the heart un- 
satisfied, and many unsolved problems for the inquiring mind, 
Pearson has truly said: “ Modern theology is full of contradie- 
tions, which no philosopher would tolerate.” You cannot live 
by, nor die on, such a theology; it is an insufficient light for 
those who tread the dark and dreary mazes of life ; its many 
interrogations can give no consolation in the gloom of death, 
nor fire the dying eye with the hope of life eternal. 

Those-who venture upon this slippery ground are in danger 
of falling into absolute negation. If we can deny one Chris- 
tian truth, why not a second or a third? There is only one 
step between rejecting a divine revelation and denying the ex- 
istence of God. The next thing, after having denied God and 
put man upon his throne, is to obliterate the distinction be- 
tween mind and matter. This leaves no room for human lib- 
berty, and lands in a fatalistic materialism. 

Strauss, together with many others, has traveled this down- 
ward road. The denial of an historical Christianity led to a 
denial of God. Here was atheism and pantheism. The next 
was a denial of mdnd, as a free, self-active, and self-determining 
intelligence. Here was materialism. This extreme wing of 
modern theology was, as a matter of course, barren of all vital 
results. It lays its destructive hand upon every thing positive, 
and ends with nihilism, And how could it be otherwise? If 
you add an infinite number of. negations the sun will be 
nothing. 

This movement has a larger following in the Protestant 
world than is generally believed. It counts its adherents by 
the thousand in all the State Churches of Europe—sometimes 
lurking under guise of a faultless orthodoxy ; sometimes boldly 
avowing its purpose, as the Protestant Association of Germany, 
which welcomes to its wide folds all factions, orthodox, liberal, 
pantheist and materialist, in so far as they are willing to ac- 
cept and adhere to the ethical principles of Christianity. It 
claims to maintain a laudable ambition of “ harmonizing 
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discordant elements into a better consistency.” In England 
and America they are generally, but not always, to be found 
in independent congregations, or among the Unitarians and 
Universalists. There are, however, a great many others, sail- 
ing under orthodox colors, who are more or less infected with 
this modern theology. 

The characteristic of this movement is that it emphasizes 
man’s independence in things spiritual at the expense of a 
true dependence, and thus turns liberty into license. This 
caused a strong reaction. Another party arose and sought to 
avoid this extreme and save evangelical liberty. But it did so 
by hedging it in with narrow creeds and Church doctrines. 
This is 

2. Confessionalism. 

Instead of relying upon the power of faith, it relies upon 
the power of the past, and goes back to the seventeenth cent- 
ury. Its position is explained in the sentence, “ Zeneamus, 
quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus ereditum est.” 
The theology of the nineteenth century must go back to the 
seventeenth century, or to the Reformation, or farther still, for 
its warrant. Hengstenberg, the father of the restored Lu- 
theranism, and Pusey, the founder of the High Church party 
in England, were by and by distanced by their bolder 
followers. 

This movement gave great prominence to the ceremonies 
and ordinances of the Church, and restored a sort of sacrament 
worship. The sacraments are not only a means of grace, but 
the only medium through which grace is granted. ‘The altar 
is, consequently, placed above the pulpit; baptism is regen- 
eration ; justification is a material communication of divine 
life through the sacraments; the visible Church is the true 
Church, and all who are baptized are its members. Besides 
this, the real presence of Christ in the elements of the Lord’s 
Supper is taught, and confirmation and ordination are regarded 
as sacramental acts. Protestant theologians here take the 
place of the Catholic bishop, and the reformers the place of 
the Pope. Not the fellowship of saints or brotherhood of be- 
lievers, but the adherents to a certain creed, compose the true 
Church. Its standard and sacred treasure is the “ sound doc- 
trine,” and anathema sit upon him who varies from it a hair’s- 
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breadth! Piety is displaced by a belief which is not born of 
an inner conviction, but has been outwardly proposed for ac- 
ceptance as a mathematical formula. Any one can see that 
this tends toward Catholicism. Many of its leaders, in fact, 
are dallying with Romanism, and some of them openly avow 
that the Catholic idea of a Church is the only true one. 
Auricular confession, absolution, and extreme unction have been 
introduced by Loche among the Neo-Lutherans in Germany, 
and by the extreme left wing of the Puseyites in England. 

In connection with this abstract dogmatism we find their 
juridie construction of the rights of the Church, whose exist- 
ence, they teach, as a propounder and conserver of the sound 
doctrines, is guaranteed by state and international law. To 
hear the current talk of many Lutherans in our own country, 
one might conclude that theirs was the only Chureh which 
had a legal right to exist in the United States. All this savors 
strongly of Romanism, with which it has these and many other 
points incommon. It is every-where infected with the pre- 
yailing social and political views, and is likewise strongly 
tainted with modern philosophy, which it really abhors and 
combats, but whose forms and culture it uses to ingratiate it- 
self with, and retain its hold upon, the public mind.  Strifes 
and interial divisions also indicate that it is afflicted with the 
same symptoms that trouble Romanism. All of its dissimilar 
elements are gathered under one cover, and this harmonious 
company is faithfully deseribed by the prophet: “ They will 
eat every man the flesh of his own arm: Manasseh, Ephraim ; 
Ephraim, Manasseh ; and they together will be against Judah.” 
Isa. ix, 21, 22. 

But redeeming features are not altogether wanting. It de- 
serves credit for having brought about a better understanding 
of the Old Testament canon. Some of their spokesmen were 
very able Hebraists. But it has brought forth nothing that 
has the power to transform the heart and life of the individnal, 
or to protect the Church universal from its common foe. For 
what is gained in this conflict against skepticism if you bolt 
the doors of your own little room when the entire structure 
upon which all creeds are built is assailed? In fortifying and 
fighting for the Church these hide-bound orthodoxists seem to 
think that Christ’s promises with regard to his Church, “ The 
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gates of hell shall not prevail against it,” apply only to their 
denomination. This movement was of no account to defend 
the Church from foes without, nor could it strengthen the 
Church within. A multitude of formulas, dogmas, and threat- 
ening anathemas nipped the Christian life in the bud. 

Besides this radical theology, which is divided into two 
wings, latitudinarianism and: confessionalism, there exists an- 
other form of theology, which we may call 

3. Evangelical Orthodoxy. It is distinguished by three 
characteristic features. 

The first feature we notice is its thorough and progressive 
scholarship. By its methods and by its results it answers the 
question which Schleiermacher once put in a sad mood, “ Must 
Christianity and ignorance on the one hand, and skepticism 
and science on the other hand, always remain synonymous ¢” 
with an emphatic No. Not proud reason, but the word of 
God, is proclaimed sovereign, and placed upon the throne. 
With this party progress does not mean “ to always know more 
in science and believe less in theology.” It is not true that 
“the pulpit is losing because the people are growing.” It does 
not begin with sfivmation to end with negation, but it goes 
from faith to knowledge, and from knowledge to a still laxeot 
faith and clearer understanding of the things believed. It is 
rearing its structure, with the true principles of scientific re- 
search, upon the firm foundation of the everlasting rock, and, 
consequently, it is fruitful in valuable results. True theology 
is like the granite mountain out of whose bosom flow the liv- 
ing waters, and from whose sides the storms may sweep loose 
sands away, but will leave the mountain itself unmoved. This 
theology has flung its banner to the breeze, upon which is 
written, in flaming letters, “ Knowledge.” While recognizing 
the fact that Christianity does not owe its rapid spread to the 
“enticing words of man’s wisdom,” yet it sees that a sanctified 
scholarship is a great help in its bitter conflict with rationalistic 
criticism. Our age lays great stress upon knowledge, which is 
its strong point and its weak point at the same time. Genuine 
theology does not shut its eyes against what is going on in 
the thinking world ; it will ever aim to appropriate s the highest 
and best fruits of scientifie research, and those theological 
drones who sneer at this advance of inquiry, or are too lazy and 
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too indifferent to avail themselves of its results, will be simply 
left behind. 

A large number of German theologians belonging to this 
movement have made important contributions to the field of 
original research. They are like miners who dig the deep 
shafts into the dark bowels of the earth to bri ing up the ore which 
others convert-into a thousand useful instruments ; they have 
gone forth as pioneers to open the road in every direction ; 
working in some chosen branch as specialists, they have pro- 
duced works of great erudition, full of germinal thoughts for 
others to elaborate and apply. ‘True, not a little chaff is some- 
times mixed with the wheat, but that does not destroy its value, 
which is fully appreciated on both sides of the Atlantic. 
There is scarcely a theologian of note who does not try to ac- 
quaint himself with the results of the evangelical theology of 
Germany. 

But Anglo-Saxon theology has likewise achieved some valu- 
able results, especially in the department of Bible interpreta- 
tion and homiletics. It is greatly to be regretted that these 
excellent works are not more widely known in Germany, 
where they would, doubtless, exert a most beneficent influence 
on account of their positive and practical tendency. If space 
permitted we might mention a long list of English and Amer- 
ican theologians who have rendered valuable services not only 
in exegetical and homiletical, but also in other departments of 
theology. Suffice it to say that the Anglo-Saxons and their 
German brethren are vying with each other to raise the schol- 
arship of evangelical theology to the highest standard. 

A second feature of this theology i is that it is based upon 
faith, A thorough scholarship is necessary, but faith and rea- 
son must be united in holy wedlock. Belief in the Bible asa 
positive divine revelation is required. We must bow before 
the Scriptures with a reverential mind as the unerring word 
of God, as the objective noun for our subjective faith—knowl- 
edge. Our theological structure must be built upon a divine 
as well as Awman foundation. It will not do to permit an ap- 
peal to this or that Church creed, or to the so-ealled “ Christian 
consciousness.” Many theories destructive of the fundamental 
principles of Christianity have been smuggled in on this plea. 
Differences on subordinate questions are permissible, but in 
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our system of doctrine the Scriptures furnish the only authori- 
tative criterion. 

All streams that flow here point back to their infallible 
source, to the personal Christ and the revelation of divine truth 
in his person. This Christ Jesus, blessed for evermore, is the 
nucleus around which evangelical theology has formed ; the 
center from which the gracious light of divine truth is thrown 
upon God’s relation to man, and man’s relation to God. Christ 
is the ground and corner-stone to which the theological struct- 
ure is inseparably joined—not, however, a Christ, the fanciful 
product of human imagination, but the Christ, as revealed in 
the gospels. It is beginning to be fully appreciated that thjs 
God-man, Jesus Christ, “the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
forever,” is “the true light, which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world,” and that he only can impart vigor and 
vitality to the theological science. 

dut this evangelical orthodoxy of to-day goes one step fur- 
ther, and every-where insists that this Christ, who has “ en- 
lightened the eyes of our understanding,” must also take 
complete possession of our heart, and make it his permanent 
abode. Christ in the heart is what makes the true theologians 
deserving his name. Wherever Christian truth has only en- 
tered the head it may be quickly displaced by other thoughts ; 
but where it has not only touched but taken full possession of 
the heart, it will not be so easily removed. The study shall 
also become a closet of prayer; we must read the Scriptures, 
not only with the eritical eye of the student, but with the tear- 
ful eye of a penitent sinner—as one who reads his pardon. 
We must read the Bible with the filial affection of a son who 
would hear his father’s voice. These well-known Wesleyan 
maxims have now become a distinctive feature of the evan- 
gelical theology of all lands. However much yet remains 
to be done, we see the sun is rising. The day is dawn- 
ing, and it is especially gratifying that this theology not 
only requires, but presumes faith in this personal, living, and 
life-giving Christ in all of its professors. Even men who, on 
account of their speculative leanings, are generally classed with 
the negative school, confess that Jesus Christ is the source and 
center of their thought and Christian life. Richard Rothe 
writes thus: “I can honestly say, that simple faith in Christ 
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is the sure foundation of all my thought—the Christ (not a 
dogma or a theology) who has for eighteen centuries conquered 
the world ; and I will gladly surrender any so-called form of 
knowledge conflicting with him, my highest certainty.”  Vie- 
tus vincam—COonquered I shall conquer—was the motto of this 
great religions thinker: it is likewise the motto of this evan- 
gelical theology. And as long as a Christian belief and a 
Christian life remain the crown of this theological science it 
will go on to still greater triumphs, and need not fear death or 
defeat. 

It is due to Methodism more than to any other evangelical 
movement that a personal and living, as well as an intellectual 
and historical faith has become a characteristic feature of the 
theology of the present. By putting piety in the foreground, 
and constantly insisting on the necessity of a holy Christian 
life, it was the occasion of forming the evangelical party in 
the Anglican Church. In America it showed a dry, cold Cal- 
vinism what a theology of the heart could accomplish. In 
Franee, Germany, and Scandinavia it acted as a healthy leaven. 
Methodism deserves great credit for having proved to the 
Jhristian world that a personal, living faith in the erucitied 
Christ must be the fundamental principle of theology. This 
is the sign in which it conquers: ‘“ The Gospel of Christ is the 
power of God unto salvation.” 

Although faith in Christ is the great distinguishing charac- 
teristic of this theological movement, one must not, therefore, 
think that it is without a doctrinal system, or that it is incapable 
of being formulated into a creed. On the contrary, nearly all 
who have joined this movement belong to one denomination or 
other. While they demand evangelical liberty for themselves, 
they freely grant it, without hurling anathemas to others who 
may differ from them on minor points. 

A third feature of this theology is its very practical tend- 
ency. In Germany as well as England it is beginning to be 
thoroughly understood that practical and available men are 
quite as much needed as educated theologians. Our age is se- 
verely practical, and measures the value of a principle by its 
results. He who would aspire to a worthy leadership among 
men must know how to stay and sway the course of events. 
Theological squabbling and hair splitting will not answer. 

Fourtu Serizs, Vor. XXXV.—9 
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Piety and learning must produce practical results in deeds of 
mercy. It was not the learned Pharisee nor the orthodox Le- 
vite, but the good Samaritan who saved the life of the man 
who fell among the thieves. 

This evangelical theology in Germany is remarkable for the 
wealth of learning and painstaking labor which it employs to get 
at clearer ideas on the mighty problems of religion, while their 
Anglo-Saxon brethren are taking the lead in practical benevo- 
lences. The German is the miner who digs down into the 
depths of the earth to bring up the crude ore which the Anglo- 
Saxon smelts and converts into machines that move the world. 
The German bores the artesian well, and then delights in the 
beautiful play of the waters; while the Anglo-Saxon dams 
them, makes them irrigate the dry places, and change the bar- 
ren desert into a blooming garden. Corresponding to this 
national trait, we find that practical theology has reached a very 
high state of development in England and America, both as 
regards an excellent literature as well as the objective results 
in its publie charities and home mission work. 

Incited by the example of their Anglo-Saxon brethren, the 
Germans have entered this practical field with a commendable 
zeal, The final abundant proof of this is not only in the'r 
manifold benevolences, but, what is more remarkable for Ger- 
many, in the literature of the last decade. Practical theology 
in all its forms is ably treated, and live issues, current abuses, 
social, political, and ecclesiastical, necessary reforms, methods, 
and experiments, are treated with a fullness and thoroughness 
which command our admiration. The believing German the- 
ologian will always remain more or less of an investigator, 
and we are glad of it. True, some of them, impatient at the 
slow fulfillment of their biblical realism, are having chiliastic 
dreams, and weaving fine-spun theories on the spiritual corpo. 
reality of Christ ; but, upon the whole, the evangelical theol- 
ogy of Germany has taken a decidedly practical turn. Young 
Germany, with the Bible in one hand, a thorough education 
in the other, and Jesus Christ in the heart, has planted itself 
with these weapons right in the midst of the people, and is 
bravely fighting for the final victory. To-day practical theol- 
ogy is virtually taking the first rank in the whole Protestant- 
orthodox world. Christian Evidences, important as it may 
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seem, is not now getting the same amount of attention which 
it received two decades ago. The duties of the*present are 
too urgent, for evangelical theology to give the witticisms of 
an Ingersoll or the new discoveries of a Darwin much atten- 
tion. It sees that enough time has been spent to equip the 
ship and make it seaworthy, and, therefore, it boldly steers for 
the deep to accomplish its purpose. It is fully convinced of the 
fact that the time has now come when, with the testimony 
concerning Christ supported by science and by faith, it were 
folly to stop and answer the thousand-and-one objections which 
may be urged against Christianity. Now is the time to push 
forward aggressively if permanent results of real value are to 
be achieved. 

This practical tendency, together with personal faith, has 
done a great deal toward drawing the different denominations 
nearer to each other, out of which has come the Alliance. 
There was a common ground upon which they could meet as 
brothers, and a common foe who could be conquered only by a 
union of all the forces; and so differences were set aside, bar- 
riers broken down, mutual approaches made, and, as a result, 
Christian fraternity followed. Such an alliance must develop 
gradually ; diplomatic negotiations cannot bring it about; it 
grows out of a mutual understanding and a mutual respect for 
each other, in which both the differences and the agreements 
come to light. Spiritual unity does not require outward uni- 
formity. To have brought about a spiritual confederation of 
believers is one of the grand results of the practical tendency 
of the evangelical theology of to-day. 

It is going to be the theology of the future. Negation ends 
with nihilism, and confessionalism ends with lifeless formalism. 
Neither of these movements have a future as a theology. 
Indeed they do not deserve the name. The future belongs to 
the theology which is founded upon a true knowledge, born of 
a living faith, centering around our Lord Jesus Christ, whose 
active charities are as wide as the world; such a healthy, spir- 
itual, living, evangelical orthodoxy, which is in full sympathy 
with every thing human, and ready to recognize the divine in 
whatever form it may be revealed—such a theology has a long 
lease on life ; for it is anchored on Him of whom it is writ- 
ten: “ Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and given 
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him a name which is above every name: that at the name of 
Jesus every*knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things 
in earth, and things under the earth; and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father.” 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN AND ORIENTAL JOURNAL, October, 1882. (Chicago, Ml.) 
—1l. Native Races of Colombia, 8. A.; by E. G. Barney. 2. The Cubit of the 
Ancients; by Charles Whittiesey. 3. Paleolithic Man in America: by I. P. 
Gratacap. 4. Phonetics of the Kayowe Language; by Albert 8. Gatschet. 
5. The Sister and Brother: an Iowa Tradition; by J. O. Dorsey. 6. Antiqui- 
ties of Nicaragua— Origin of the Palenque Builders; by Dr. Earl Flint. 
7. The Origin of the Architectural Orders; by Stephen D. Peet. 8. Keltiberian 
Inscriptions in Spain; by Rev. Wentworth Webster. 










AMERICAN CATHOLIC QUARTERLY REVIEW, October, 1882. (Philadelphia.)—1. The 

Origin of Civil Authority; by Rev. J. Ming, S.J. 2. Cardinal Newman as a 
y, Man of Letters; by John Charles Earle, B.A. 3. Cesare Canti and the Neo- 
1 Guaelphs of Italy; by Rev. Bernard O'Reilly, LL.D. 4. The Attitude of So- 
i ciety Toward Religion; by Arthur Featherstone Marshall, B.A. 5. American 
Freethinking. 6. Superior Instruction in Our Colleges; by Rev, Aug. J. The- 
baud, S.J. 7. Labor Discontent; by John Gilmury Shea, LL.D. 8. The Com- 
4g ing Transit of Venus; by Rev. J. M. Degni, S.J. 9. England’s Latest Con- 
NM quest. 10. Irish Crime and its Causes; by Jolin MacCarthy. 

Baptist QUARTERLY ReviEw, October, November, December, 1882, (Cincinnati.) 
—1. Thomas Aquinas; by the late Rev. Richard M. Nott. 2. Comments on 
Matthew xvi, 16-18; by Rev. David Foster Estes. 3. The Free State of Te- 
phricé; by L. P. Brockett, M.D. 4. Historical Proofs of the Soul's Immortal- 
ity; by Rev. Lewis M. Ayer. 5. Our Debt to the Huguenots; or, What we 
Owe to French Protestantism; by Rev. J. N. Williams. 6, As to a Millen- 
nium; by Rev. H. A. Sawtelle, D.D. 7. The Sin Unto Death and Prayer; by 
C. E. W. Dobbs, D.D. 8. The Rise of the Use of Pouriug and Spriukling for 
Baptism; by Rev. Norman Fox. 

Brsuiotueca Sacra, October, 1882. (Andover.)—1. The End of Luke’s Gospel 
and the Beginuing of the Acts: Two Studies;—by Theodore D. Woolsey, D.D., 

i] LL.D. 2. The Development of Monotheism among the Greeks; by Dr. Edward 

i! Zeller; translated from the German by Edwin D. Mead. 3. The Trial of 

Christ: A Diatessaron with Dissertations; by Henry C. Vedder. 4. Positiv- 

Hi ism as a Working System; by Rey. F. H. Johnson. 5. The Epistle to the Ro- 
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mans in the Revised Version; by Rey. R. D. C. Robbins. 6. Dr. Dorner’s Po- 

sition with Regard to Probation After Death; by Rev. William Henry Cobb. 
CuristiAN Purosopuy QuARTERLY, October, 1882. (New York.)—1. Anniver- 
Hi sary Address; by Pres. Charles F. Decms, D.D, 2. The Validation of Kuowl- 
it edge; by Prof. Henry N. Day, D.D. 3. Christ and Our Century; by Rev. A. 
Il. Bradford. 4. Tne Duality of Mind and Brain; by Prof. Noal K. Davis, 
LL.D. 5. Nature, the Supernatural, ete.; by Prof. George T, Ladd, D.D. 
6. God and Man Mutually Visible: by Howard Crosby, D.D. 7. Proceedings 
of the Institute. 
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CuRISTIAN QUARTERLY REVIEW, October, 1882. (Columbia, Mo.)—1. Baccalauro- 
ate Sermon; by M. Rhodes, D.D. 2. Exegeses of John xvi, 8: Mission of the 
Spirit; by Elder G. R. Hand. 3. The Alleged Cruelties of the Old Testament; 
by Prof. J. W. M’Garvey. 4. Inspiration; by Elder H. W. B. Myrick. 5. The 
Name Christian and Pres. Pendleton’s Kssay; by Elder B. U. Watkins. 6. S m- 
plicity of the Gospel; by W. J. Barbee, A.M., M.D. 7. The Question Settled ; 
by H. Christopher, A.M., M.D. 8. Our Altar of Incense; by N. S. Haynes. 
9. Reflections on a Pagan Picture of Primitive Christianity; by Robert 1. 
Mathews, A.M. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY Review, October, 1882. (Lebanon, 
Tenn.)—1. Holiness; by J. W. Péindexter, D.D. 2. Rev. Thomas C. Ander- 
son, D.D.: by 8. G. Burney, D.D. 3. Japan and the Jupanese; by C. H. Bell, 
D.D. 4. Faith; by Rev, J. T. A. Hendersou. 5. Studies in Christian Kvi- 
dence; by 8S. H. Buchanan, D.D. 6, One Aspect of the Atonement; by Rev. 
W. C. Logan. 

Lutueran QuARTERLY, October, 1882. (Gettysburg.)—1. The Strength of Young 
Men; by M. Valentine, D.D. 2. A Monophysitic Confession; translated by 
Prof. George H. Schodde, Ph.D. 3. The Old Matin and Vesper Service of the 
Lutheran Church; by Rev. Edward T. Horn, A.M. 4. Mission Work and 
Prophecy: A translation from the German of Prof. Franz Delitsch in “ Saat auf 
Hoffnung;” by Rev. P. C. Croll, A.M. 5. The Lutheran Church in Ulster 
County, N. Y.; by Rev. William Hull. 6. The Salvation Army: Its Methods 
and Lessous; by Prof. C. A. Stork, D.D. 7. A Glance at Modern Missions; 
by Rev. William K lly. 8. Ecclesiastical Quarterlies in the United States; by 
Rev. Matthias Sheeleigh, A.M. 

New ENGLANDER, September, 1882. (New Haven.)—1. The Importance and the 
Method of Bible Study; bv Prof. C. J. H. Ropes, 2%. Some Honest Doubts 
about the Supposed Only Scriptural Ground for Divorce; by Rev. I. K. Dwinell. 
3. The Historie Religions of India—Buddhism; by Rev. C. W. Clapp. 4. The 
Real School Contest in Germany; by Prof. Edward Hungerford. 5, Liberty 
of Man, Woman, and Child in Unchristian Lands; by W. F. Crafts. 6. Les 
Basques; by J. Wentworth Webster; translated by John Davenport Wheeler. 
7. Progress in Psychology; by Rev. KE. Janes. 

November, 1882.—l. Why did the Pilgrim Fathers come to New England? 
by Edwin D. Mead. 2. Emerson’s Relation to Christ and Christianity: by 
Rev. C. 8. Walker. 3. Provision and Method of Salvation; by Rev. L. O. 
Brastow. 4: Hickok’s Mental Science; by Prof. C. EK. Garman. 5. A Chapter 
in the Religious History of Italy; by Rev. J. B Chase. 6. Les Basques; by 
J. Wentworth Webster; translated by John Davenport Wheeler. 7. Professor 
Bowne’s Metaphysics; by J. P. Gordy. 8. Non-competitive Economics: by 
Prof. J. B. Clark. 

January, 1883.— 1. Spiritism a Scientific Question: An Answer to Professor 
Wundt’s Open Letter; by Dr. H. Ulr.ci; translated by Rev. J. B. Chase. 2. Con- 
ditions of Belief; by Rev. Burdett Hart. 3. Swedenborg as a Theologian avd 
a Seer; by Rev. J. Brainerd Thrall. 4. Darwin and Darwinism; by Rey. J. 
M. Whiton. 5. The Preservation of the Classic Texts; by Prof. A. G. Hop- 
kins. 6. St. Thomas Aquinas; or, Scholastie Philosopliy in Modern Theology ; 
by Austin Bierbower. 7. Herbert Spencer’s Data ot Ethics; by Rev. A. C. 
Sewall. 8. The Pilgrim Line of Theological Progress; by Rev. George Mooar, 
D.D. 9. Saint Luke: Physician, Painter, and Poet; by Hon. Frederick J. 
Kingsbury. 10. A Popular Fallacy; by Rev. F. H. Burdick. 


Norta AMERICAN Review, September, 1882. (New York.)—1 Political Assess- 
ments ; by Dorman B, Eaton. 2. Oaths in Legal Proceedings; by Judge Kdward 
A. Thomas. 3. Tornadoes and their Causes; by T. B. Maury. 4. Architec- 
ture in America; by Clarence Cook. 5. Constitutional Protection of Property 
Rights; by A. G4. Sedgwick. 6. Karth-Burial and Cremation; by Augustus G. 
Cobb. 7. The Geneva Award and the Ship-Owners; by J. F. Manning. 

October, 1882.—1. The Coming Revolution in England; by H. M. Hyndman, 
2. The Morally Objectionable in Literature; by O. B. Frothingham. 3. Recent 
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Discoveries at Troy; by Dr. Henry Schliemann. 4. Political Bosses: by Sen- 
ator John I. Mitchell. 5. Safety in Railway Travel; by Prof. George L, Vose. 
6. The Protection of Foresis; by Prof. Charles 8. Sargent. 

November, 1882.—1. English Views of Free Trade; by Jolin Welsh. 2. Disor- 
der in Court-Rooms; by Judge Joseph Neilson. 3. A Problem for Sociolo- 
gists; by Dr. William A. Hammond. 4. The Industrial Value of Woman; by 
Julia Ward Howe. 5. Advantages of the Jury System: by Judge Dwight 
Foster. 6. Safety in Theaters; by Steele Mackaye. 17. The Pretensions of 
Journalism; by Rev. George T. Rider. 8. The Suppression of Vice; by An- 
thony Comstock, O, B. Frothinglam, and Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley. 


PRINCETON Review, November, 1882. (New York.)—1. Wages; by William G. 
Sumner. 2. The Theological Renaissance of the Nineteenth Century; by Prof. 
Allen. 3. Great Britain, America, and Ireland; by Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 
4. Tie Education of the Will; by G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D. 5. The Scottish 
Philosophy as Contrasted with the German; by President James M’Cosh. 
6. Tariff Revision; by David A. Wells, LL.D., D.C.L. 

January, 1883.—1. Revision of the Tariff; by David A. Wells, LL.D., D.C.L. 
2. An Early American Version of the Scriptures; by Prof. Francis Bowen. 
3. Disfranchisement for Crime; by James Fairbanks Colby. 4. The Theolog- 
ical Renaissance of the Nineteenth Century: by Prof. Allen. 5. Art and Eth- 
ies; by Henry J. Van Dyke, Jun. 6. The Latest Irish Legislation and its 
Principles; by Sheldon Amos, LL.D. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE METHODIST Eptscopat, Cuurcn, Sout, October, 1882. 
(Nashville, Tenn.)—1. Attitudes of Atheism; by the Editor, 2. The Work 
of the Ministry; by Rev. 8S. W. Cope. 3. Miley’s Atonement in Christ; by 
Rey. J. C. Allen. 4. The Genesis of Knowledge. 5. Art and Woman; by 
Rev. M. Callaway, D.D. 6. Macaulay’s Essays: by J. ©. Hinton, A.M. 
7. Rev. A. L. P. Green. D.D.: by Rev. J. B. Walker, D.D. 8. Meteoric Visit- 
ations; by A. Means, D.D., LL.D. 9. Local Preachers; by Rev. David Wil- 
son. 10, American Statesmen: Alexander Hamilton; by the Editor. 

UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, October, 1882. (Boston.)—1. The Catacombs of Rome: 
The Pervading Spirit of their Teachings; by Rev. A. B.Grosh. 2. Critical and 
Exegetical Notes on Certain Controverted Texts of Scripture: by O. D. Miller, 
D.D. 3. Literary Remains of Emanuel Deutsch ; by Chaplain G. Collins. U.S. A. 
4. Theories of Skepticism—Pantheism ; by William Tucker, D.D. 5. The Con- 
tinent of Atlantis; by Rev. J. P. M’Lean. 6. The Universalist Origin of Amer- 
ican Sunday-Schools; by Rev. Richard Eddy. 7. Eternal Regret; by Rev. 
Stephen Crane. 8. Other World Order; by G. T. Flanders, D.D. 

PRESBYTERIAN Review. October, 1882. (Néw York.)—1. Lyman Beecher on the 
Atonement—Its Nature and Extent; by Prof. E. D. Morris, D.D, 2. “The Light 
of Asia;” by the Rev. Robert D. Wilson. 3. The Sabbath in the Cuneiform 
Records; by Prof. Francis Brown, A.M. 4. The Logical Methods of Prof. 
Kuenen; by Prof. Willis J. Beecher, D.D, 5. The Origin of Theism; by Prof. 
Francis L. Patton, D.D., LL.D. 


Prof. Brown’s article on the “Sabbath in the Cuneiform Rece- 
ords” is an interesting production by a learned specialist on 
Assyriology. But, though the work of an expert, and valuable 
from the facts it presents, he expresses opinions for which he 
favors us with no proofs, if he has proofs. 

We still retain the old-fashioned view that the Sabbath is a 
divine institution established at the close of the creative week. 
“The Sabbath was made for man;” and man’s first living 
week, as antitype of the great divine week, closed with the 
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first Sabbath. We suppose that the constitution of man re- 
quires the week and the Sabbath, and that the seven-day work 
of God is a conception formed very much to authenticate the 
seven-day work of man to be closed with a sacred rest. That 
sublime Psalm of the Creation, Gen. i, we can easily imagine, 
was chanted in the steditavian Church where Enoch, seventh 
from Adam, was one time preacher. Ilence the cosmogenic con- 
ception and the decalogue are counterparts of each other. The 
Sabbath, being “made for man,” was based in ‘the constitution 
for whom the weekly labor and the Sabbath rest are a duty 
and a blessing. And thence seven became a sacred number, 
founded in the nature of man and recognized by God. That 
this number spread among the various races of men was natu- 
ral, and no wonder we find it in Babylonia. 


We quote Prof. Brown: 


In the very first section of the Book of Genesis (ii, 2) God is 
represented as resting on the seventh day, and in Exodus (xx, 11) 
the command to observe the Sabbath is based upon God’s so rest- 
ing. Now it became evident, as soon as men were able to study 
the fundamental notions of the Babylonians and Assyrians with 
the help of contemporary documents, that the number seven was 
one of great significance to them. Oppert found in an astro- 
nomical tablet a connection between the sun, moon, and five 
planets, and the days of the week; and Schrader argued at length 
for the week of seven days as ‘original with the Babylonians. 
But still earlier than this George Smith ‘had made an important 
discovery. He says: “In the year 1869 I discovered, among other 
things, a curious religious calendar of the Assyrians, in which 
every ‘month i is divided into four weeks, and the seventh days, 
or ‘Sabbaths,’ are marked out as days on which no work should 
be undertaken, ” In another place he tells us, more explicitly, 
that the 7th, 14th, 19th, 21st, and 28th days are described by an 
ideogram equiv alent to sulu or stulum, “ Hebrew mov) and pide, 


meaning ‘rest.’ The calendar contains lists of works forbidden 
to be done on these days, which evidently correspond to the 
Sabbaths of the Jews.” 

In 1875 appeared the fourth volume of the “ Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions of Western Asia,” containing some calendar texts, (pl. 32 and 
33,) and in connection with these Sayce took occasion to confirm 
the statements of Smith, and gave a translation of the require- 
ments for the seventh day. Here we find, also; the first mention 
of Boscawen’s discovery that sabuttu is in one place explained as 
wumt nuh libbi, “a day of rest of heart.” In the following year 
Sayce publis shed a translation of the whole hemerology, or dese rip- 
tion of the days, of the intercalary month £iui, calling special 
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attention to the restrictions imposed for each seventh day. Since 
then there have been repeated allusions to the “ Babylonian Sab- 
bath,” and some employment of it by a too hasty Apologetics.— 
Pp. 688, 689. 


For some reason not clearly diselosed the professor sets him- 
self to sever the apparent connection between the Babylon 
seven and the primeval. It seems a useless labor. He merely 
shows subordinate differences; but who imagines that in the 
course of ages and racial changes a clean identity would be pre- 
served? That the number seven among the antediluvians was 
transferred to a variety of sacred groups of objects, so that 
there were weeks of things as well as weeks of days, is abun- 
dantly narrated in Genesis. It seems then perfectly a natural 
result that it should be found in Babylon as follows: 


It is quite certain that this number appears among the Baby- 
lonians in different connections with such frequency as to prove 
that a special significance was attached to it. The mention of 
seven “ Planetary Gods,” of seven Evil Spirits, the use of seven 
as a multiplier to express many sins, the occurrence of “seven 
days” three times in the Chaldean account of the flood—these 
are well-attested and ancient examples.—P. 690, 


Nor are we quite ready tc indorse such reasoning as this: 


We are nowhere informed that the command to keep the Sab- 
bath was laid upon man at the creation, and there is nothing ir- 
religious in the supposition that the seven-day week was the result 
of lunar observations for the Hebrews as well as for other peoples. 
In the presence of historical proof that the Zebrew Sabbath owed 
its origin, as a regular institution, to Shemitic or Akkadian 
heathen, the soundest faith need suffer no shock.—Pp. 696, 697. 


To attribute the Jewish Sabbath to lunar observation, when 
the decalogue assigns its origin to the divine creative week, 
seems truly heroic. Nor are we ready to accept such a state- 
ment'as this ; 

It is a groundless assertion to declare that the Babylonian 
seventh-day observance points back to a primitive revelation.— 
P. 697. 

On the whole, the professor’s article seems to us to be a reg- 
ular battle between his facts and his conclusions. 
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English Reviews. 


British QuARTERLY Review, July, 1882. (London.)—1. Recent Japanese Prog- 
ress. 2. The Puritan Element in Longfellow. 3. The Hittites and the Bible, 
4. Bach and Handel. 5. The Poetry of Rossetti. 6. The Situation in Ireland. 
7. The Ministry and Parliament. 

October, 1882.—1. The Sieges of Rome in the Sixth Century. 2. Is the Church 
of England a National Church? 3. Incidents of Land and Pleas for Relorm. 
4. Is the Belief in Miracles Reasonable? 5. Frederick Ritschl. 6. The House 
of Obrenoviteh. 7. The War in Egypt. 8. Songs of the Italian People. 


Epinpuren Review, October, 1882. (New York.)—1. Gardiner’s Fall of the 
Monarchy of Charles I. 2. The Ancient Architecture of India. 3. Sir Jolin 
Lubbock on Ants and Bees. 4. Moziley’s Reminiscences. 5. Inland Naviga- 
tion. 6. Shelley and Mary. 7. Natural Religion, 8. The Egyptian Rebel- 
lion. 


WestainsteR Review. October, 1882. (New York.)—1. River Pollution. 
2. Count Struensee and Queen Carvline Mathilde. 3. Socialism. 4. The Po- 


etry of Mrs. E. B. Browning. 5. France: The Chamber, the Gambetta Minis- 
try, and its Successurs. 6. The Jubilee of the First Reform Act. 17. The 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. 8. Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure. 


Loxpon Quarrerty Review, October, 1882. (New York.)—1. Henry Erskine 
and His Times. 2. The Speaker’s Commentary and Canon Cook. 3. Greek 
Sculpture. 4. Vauban and Modern Sieges. 5. The New Religion of Nature. 
6. The Fish Supply of London, 7.: Oxford Under the Puritans. 8. Ten Years 
of Italian Progress. 9. Dr. Pusey and the Church, 10. The Justification of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Policy. 

A work on “ Natural Religion” by the author of “ Eece Homo” 

is a subject of leading articles in the Reviews of the quarter. 

“Eece Homo” appeared seventeen years ago, excited great 

attention, and greatly divided public opinion. All admitted its 

great ability, while one class condemned its heterodoxy ; whilst 
others, without according with its outside stand-point, found 
thoughts evolved in it of great value to the Christian argument. 

To this last class our Quarterly belonged, and our notice aimed 

at a brief development of its logical results. Sadly has the 

author receded, under the influence of scientific conclusions, not 
only from Christ but from God. His position is, in fact, blank 
atheism; yet the purpose of his book is to find a substitute 
for God to which he may transfer the name of God, and so 
claim to be a theist and a maintainer of a “ religion.” That 
substitute, which is henceforth to be God, is the Universe, 
with its matter and its forces. The awe we feel for its stupen- 
dousness is worship, the benefits we derive from it work love, 
and the science and the civilization that result complete the 
sum-total of a full religion. The “ London Quarterly ” well 
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replies that religion requires a personal object of worship, and 
cannot take up with a mechanical bulk of matter for a God : 


We say that it is not a natural religion, but the very reverse, 
If the history of religion teaches any thing, it is that it is nat- 
ural to man to look above Nature to some mysterious Power be- 
yond it, toward which his religious emotions may ascend—some 
Being whom he can believe to be conscious of him and interested 
in him, and to whom, therefore, he may utter his aspirations and 
desires with a hope of obtaining sympathy and help. When we 
look within ourselves and listen to the voice of our own hearts, 
we find them confirming this lesson of history, by refusing to 
bestow reverence and worship where sympathy is out of the 
question, and no response is possible to their emotions of desire, 
faith, and trust. All real experience attests that nothing is more 
contrary to human nature, nothing more unnatural, than for the 
living, palpitating, aspiring soul to lavish its religious affections 
on that which it knows to be nothing better than lifeless matter 
and unconscious mechanism. ‘There was, indeed, a time when 
Nature-worship was possible and even natural; but it was only 
when living, personal, unseen powers were supposed to animate 
the physical world, and to use its elements and forces as the ve- 
hicle of their own manifestation and action. But science, by 
sweeping away that ancient belief and reducing the conception 
of Nature to that of a mechanical system governed by invariable 
laws, has extinguished such worship, and rendered it henceforth 
impossible. As soon as Nature ceases to be credited with a con- 
scious spirit, responsive to human desire, the worshiper is im- 
pelled by the very constitution of his being to turn away from it 
With disdain, to carry his prayers and longings elsewhere, and to 
direct them toward some new object which he believes able to 
hear his cry, and to be touched with his aspirations and wants. 
“ Le roi est mort, vive le roi” expresses the inevitable transfer of 
homage from the dead to the living. We do not, of course, 
mean that Nature, as expounded by science, ceases to be admi- 
rable. Its ®mmensity, its order, its manifold adaptations and rela- 
tions, its magnificence and beauty, all appeal to the intellectual 
and wxsthetic faculties, in proportion to their development by 
culture, and are the sources of genuine wonder and delight. But 
it is not to the religious faculty that Nature appeals, until it 
comes to be regarded as more than a mere physical system, and 
is understood to be the symbol and veil of a Power greater than 
itself, whose handiwork or habitation it is, and with whose mys- 
terious presence it is instinct ; and hence, in the absence of such 
a faith, and so long as Nature.is viewed with no other eyes than 
those of science or of taste, it is not possible that the contempla- 
tion of it should produce that uplifting of the spirit, that atti- 
tude of reverence, that outpouring of desire and reposing of con- 
fidence, which religion claims for the object of real worship. 
lf then, by a stretcn of language, the sentiment inspired by mere 
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Nature is allowed to be styled a religion, we must maintain that, 

so far from deserving the title of “ Natural Religion,” it is of all 

religions the least natural to mankind, the least akin to their 
mental constitution, or in unison with the voice of their hearts, 

—Pp. 225, 226. 

And the atheistic “ Westminster ” thus responds to this sad 
result in pessimism : 

As we read, we ask, Js there a Power, not Matter, nor Force 
—but a form of being, infinite, eternal—one called Nature, yet 
higher than Nature ; or is not Nature the Nature we know, mul- 
tiform, enigmatic, fallacious, and even cruel ?—P. 247. 

Lonpon QuarTEeRLY Review, October, 1882. (London.)—1. William Rufus, 
2. Siberia. 3. Two American Divines. 4. Hofmann on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews.. 5. The Jewish Question. 6. The Latest Assault on the Fourth 
Gospel. 7. The Revised Form of Baptism. 8. The Author of “ Kece Homo” 
on Natural Religion. 

In a notice (p. 217) of this Review of a work entitled “ The 

Fire-Baptism of all Flesh,” by 8. Borton Brown, B.A., the 

learned editor says: “There is no express statement in this 

volume as to the nationality of the author, but ‘ his speech be- 
wrayeth him.’ The frequent use of the word ‘ transfigured,’ 
in asense not usual with English writers, and some other pecul- 
iarities of style, indicate that he is an American; and he is also 

a Universalist. Of course there is nothing in his nationality 

to be ashamed of.”—P. 217. 

Of course it is a very generous concession that our “ nation- 
ality” is “ nothing to be ashamed of ;” especially as we had no 
choice in the selection of our “ nationality.” We were not 
asked before born; and “we might have been a Russian,” “ or 
a Prussian,” instead of an Amer-i-can. But we greatly doubt 
whether Mr. Brown is an American; as we are assured by the 
highest authority, Dr. Thayer, of the “ Universalist Quarterly,” 
that “there is no such person as 8. Borton Brown, B.A., among 
our clergy ; and even if he were a layman, it is hardly possible 
I should not know something about his book. It is wholly un- 
likely that an American Universalist would publish his book 
in London.” We also venture a doubt whether the editor 
knows as much about the distinguishing peculiarities of the 
“speech” of the countrymen of Lowell and Longfellow as he 
imagines. We are tolerably well read in English literature, 
having even in and from our boyhood been familiar with the 
best authors from Queen Anne’s age to the present, and we are 
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also slightly versed in American literature; but we are yet 
to learn that the word “transfigured” is used differently in 
these two literatures. If the free use of an Americanism dis- 
tinguishes an American, then, singularly and happily enough, 
the editor is himself an American! For, four pages later, he 
twice, in two successive sentences, uses an Americanism. The 
sentences are: “Thirteen ten minutes’ sermons or sermonettes 
of excellent quality. We should be sorry if the sermonette 
were to become the model of English preaching.”—P. 222. 
Now this word “sermonette” is an Americanism. This we 
know, because it is a word of our own personal invention. It 
is one of what Dr. Buckley calls our “ jaw-breakers,” and what 
Dr. Bledsoe styled our “ Whedonese.” Three or four years 
ago a discussion arose in our western Methodist papers as to 
the originator of this word, and two or three early utterers of 
the word were designated. We sent-a postal to the editor of 
our St. Louis paper informing him that if he would turn to 
the “ Ladies’ Repository” for about the year 1854 he would 
find a brief sermon of ours entitled “The Sacred Test,” and 
headed “‘ A Sermonette.” We had the conscious recollection 
of the origination, and may safely deny its earlier existence. 
We have since seen the word canonized by use in “ The Cath- 
olic Mirror.” And now it felicitously serves to show that our 
brother of the “London Quarterly” is an American; which 
means “a nationality” not “to be ashamed of.” 


—_—__ + 


Caucutta Review, July, 1882. (Caleutta.)—1. The Aryan Germ; by H. G. 
Keene. 2. Hindi, Hindustani, and the Behar Dialects; by Syamachurn Gan- 
gooly. 3. Some Hindu Songs and Catches from the Villages of Northern In- 
dia; by R. C. Temple. 4. Antecedents of the Modern Book ; by J. W. Sherer. 
5. Mandelsloand Thevepot: Their Travels in India; by E. Rehatsek. 6. N.-W. 
P. Settlements; by J. 8S. MacIntosh. 17. Phases in the Fortunes of the East 
India Company; by G. W. Cline, LL.D., F.G.S. 8. Chronicles of the Marava 
Jountry; by J. L. W. 9. Modern Researches into the Origin and Karly Pha- 
ses of Civilization; by R. C. Dutt, C.S. 10. A Resumé of tie Various Theo- 
ries Respecting the Maintenance of the Sun’s Light and Heat; by Jolin 
Hardie. 


InDIAN EVANGELICAL Review, October, 1882. (Calcutta.)—1. Missionary Let- 
ters: III. Siam and the Light of Asia; by Rev. T. 8. Wynkoop. 2. Patna, 
Gaya, and Benares—Buddhism, Hinduism, and Christianity; by the Editor. 
3. The Theosophical Society; by Rev. Arthur Theophilus. , 4. Swedenborg; 
by C. E. G. Crawford, Esq. 5. Indian English Churelies and Mission Work; 
by Rev. T. H. Whitamore. 6. The Aborigines aud Outcastes of India; by 
Major Conran. 1%. Hindu Caste and its Practical Operation in Travancore; by 
Rev. 8. Mateer. 
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German Reviews. 


TuEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KritiKEN. (Theological Essays and Reviews.) 1883. 
First Number.—Zssay: 1. BrUckNerR, Composition of the Liturgy in the 
Kighth Book of the Apostolic Constitutions. 2. KLEINERT, Observations on the 
Composition of the Liturgy of Clement. 3. Scuuttz, Religion and Morality in 
their Co-relation. Thoughts and Remarks: 1. FRANKE, The Galatian Oppouents 
of the Apostle Paul. 2. BOuL, 'he Ancient Christian Inscriptions accordimy to 
the Text of the Septuagint. 3. Ustert, @colampadius on Infant Baptism. e- 
views: 1. Erpmann’s, The Epistle of James; and Beyscuiag, Critical and Ex- 
egetical Manual on the Epis'le of James; reviewed by Haupt. 2. Bout, Clirist- 
ology of the Old Testament; or Exposition of the Most Important Messianic 
Prophecies; reviewed by KLOSTERMANN. 3. KLOSTERMANN, Corrections in the 
Usual Exegesis of the Epistle to the Romans; reviewed by M. KAHLER. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KIRCHLICHE WISSENSCHAFT. (Journal for Ecclesiastical Science.) 
1882. Numbers 7 and 8.—Contents: Franz Devirzscn, The Primitive Mosaic 
Element in the Pentateuch. Zimmer, The Codex Vaticanus in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Burkuarot, New Investigations into Luther's Life. KAweran, 
Comments on Janssen's Life of Luther. ENGELHARDT, Dietrich’s Participation 
in Tueological Questions, (1538-1545.) WENDLAND, the Doctriue of the 
“ Amoxardataoe Uuvtwr.” Heven, The Official Pastor’s Spiritual Care of the 
Sick. Tranxtwerter, The Nile in the Superstitions and the Customs of the 
Egyptians. 

JAHRBUCHER FUR PROTESTANTISCHE THEoLoGir. 1882. Fourth Number. Kurr- 
NER, The Value of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason for the Present. BAETHGEN, 
The Critical Worth of the Aucient Translations of the Psalms, WEIFFENBACH, 
Interpolationus to the Introduction of Mark’s Gospel. BENRATH, The Summa of 
the Holy Scriptures. Barru, Tertullian’s View of the Apostle Paul and lis 
Relations to the Primitive Apostles. Benratu, Supplementary Notice to Roselli. 
Lipsius, On the Acts of Paul and Andrew. 


In the “ Theological Studies ” we find an unusual measure of 
attention to the ancient liturgy on the part of both Briickner 
and Kleinert; evidently in sympathy with the interest now 
manifested among German theologians to impart more life and 
practical effect to the liturgy of the period, which in some 
regions seems to have become almost a barren machine. 
Among the rich treasures of the ancient liturgies which have 
come down from the early centuries of the Christian Church 
the so-called Clementinian or Apostolic Liturgy, found in the 
eighth book of the Apostolic Constitutions, holds in every re- 
spect a prominent position. Every thing that makes the study 
of old liturgies attractive and profitable is here found in rich 
measure. It not only gives the explanation to a multitude of 
individual points and questions of ancient Church history, but 
also shows us the clearest objective picture of the customs and 
arrangements of divine service; and, what is of more import- 
ance, imparts the sense and significance which the Church 
attached to them. And the fact that they are found in this 
particular book is a certain guarantee for their high age. The 
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contents of this book are very rich, but because their disposi- 
tion is so clear and so well arranged for the various degrees of 
divine service, there is all the wealth displayed, yet no sense 
of over fullness. 

We refer with very peculiar pleasuve to another capital ar- 
ticle in the same journal, entitled, “ Religion and Morality in 
their Co-relation.” Init the author shows with great force that 
true religion is in very strict relation to morality, and proves 
it by numerous illustrations ; while he at the same time shows 
that all false religions are more or less in collusion with 
immoral aims or results. For every sincere member of the 
Christian Church religion and morality are conceptions insep- 
arably bound together. All Christian people are alike in the 
conviction that no individual can be called religious who does 
not make his life conform to moral laws, and that there is no 
genuine morality that is not rooted in Christian soil. The Old 
Testament precepts declare that to be upright means to walk 
before God ; but these two parallel conditions have not always 
been acknowledged, and are not now absolutely necessary in 
much of the theology and philosophy of the period, especially 
among the Germans. We need simply refer to the verdicts of 
Schleiermacher, Kant, and Fichte in regard to the relations 
between these two ideas. And the emphatic import of this 
question to the religious antagonisms of the day may be seen 
in the attention now paid to the subject in recent publications, 
namely, Kaftan’s “ Nature of the Christian Religion,” and 
“The Christian Faith and Human Freedom.” According to 
this zealous and luminous author, religion is a practical affair of 
the human mind, which reposes on the position which we as 
living beings assume toward the interests that are working 
within us. The desire for salvation, security, and life, for 
which man’s own power in his worldly relations offers no satis- 
faction, seeks its fulfillment through a higher power which con- 
trols our temporal life. All religion is originally the desire 
for this security temporally and eternally, In illustration of 
his position, and development of his aim, the author goes into 
a learned and lucid exposition of the history and influence of 
all false religions on the morality of their adherents, and proves 
conclusively that the natural or artificial religions have never 
proved a genial soil for the true morality of a people. Even 
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the Christian religion, when it is a matter of the State, loses 
greatly in its moral influence, for it is then the State rather than 
the Church which executes all religious functions. Thus, the 
ideas of sin and crime, sacredness and justice, are commin- 
gled in a way that mars their true character for a believer. 
A genuine moral dealing of man to man can only spring from 
an undefiled religion, and not one which may trace any of its 
duty directly to the State. The whole tendency of this article 
is quite salutary at a period when the thinking Christians 
abroad are more than ever examining the influence of State 
religion on the masses. 





French Reviews. 


Revve Caretrenne, (Christian Review.) August, 1882.—1. Hotiarp, Alexander 
Vinet in his Correspondence. 2. M&éNézoG, Schleiermacher’s Idea of God, 
3. Dupin pg Sain? AnpR&, The Algerian Sahara. And, by the same, Histori- 
cal Notices, Review of the Month by PrEessEensk. 

September.—l. L. E., A Primate of Spain before the Inquisition. 2. Loyson, 
The Psalm Chanted in the Banquet of the Ten Virgins. 3. MALAN, How Treat 
the Thesis of Conditional Immortality? Review of the Month by Pressensf.. 

October.—1. E, pE Pressenss, Lecture on the Morality of Interest and the Moral- 
ity of Obligation. 2. Dartigur, The Preaching of Lacordaire. 3. DupIN DB 
Sart Anpr&, The Algerian Sahara, (Conclusion.) Literary Chronicle, SaBa- 
TIER, and Monthly Review by Pressenst. 


Saint André yields to the impulse of his countrymen in treat- 
ing very largely of the Algerian Sahara in the August and 
October numbers of the “ Review.” The French are taking 
refuge in the “ Dark Continent” from all their recent losses 
both in Europe and at the mouth of the Nile. They very un- 
gracefully give up Egypt only to dive with more vigor into 
the interior of Africa. Having taken possession of the north- 
ern coast pretty well up to the Egyptian line, they now pro- 
pose entering the interior with a view to utilizing it for na- 
tional aggrandizement. They do not seem at all abashed by 
the lamentable failure and sad end of the Flatters expedition, 
and keep on finding all the consolation they can in their brill- 
iant hope of creating inland seas and constructing railways to 
the rich regions of Central Africa. And Saint André at least 
ceases to regard the entrance to the Sahara as inviting. 
He acknowledges that it is a stern climate for those not born 
on the soil and acclimated to it. Even the European shivers 
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there in winter, while the air of summer scorches his lungs. 
In the greatest heat the thermometer ascends to fearful heights, 
and the traveler lost in the sands would give a kingdom for a 
cold bath. But water is very rare south of the Atlas range, as 
the few torrents that descend from the mountains are soon lost 
in the sands. Even on the southern portion of the present 
territory of French Algeria one can journey for ten days with- 
out reaching a well. 

This indispensable water the French are fast obtaining by 
sinking Artesian wells, and where they are successful they 
thus obtain great control over the rude inhabitants and the 
nomads of the desert, who have an immense respect for men 
who can draw from the bosom of the earth a jet of pure water 
that springs forth like a captive delighted to find its liberty. 
The enthusiasm among the rude natives has at times been 
touching. In their joy they sacrifice a goat on the border of 
the well, and invoke on the French the benediction of Allah. 
Young girls hasten to dance at the festival, and poets sing the 
birth of the miraculous spring. 

Notwithstanding the sad fate of the expedition of Colonel 
Tlatters, the French still hope to construct a line of rail across 
this Algerian Sahara as far as Timbuctoo, and are largely en- 
couraged in this hope by their success in these Artesian wells ; 
for without water they cannot effect the construction nor run 
their engines, unless electricity should come to their aid, In- 
deed, the great questions are fuel and water. And but a few 
superlatively enthusiastic Frenchmen can even imagine the 
possibility of laying the rail across a barren and burning 
desert of which they scarcely as yet know the borders. But 
Duponchel, chief engineer of roads and bridges, declares that 
he can go from Algiers to Timbuctoo as easily as from Paris to 
Tours. Dut this is not bluster; it is something more though ; 
to the credit of said engineer be it said that these wild words 
were uttered before, and not after, the total destruction, even 
to the last man, of the expedition sent out to examine the route 
and report. One thing seems clear in the present humor of 
the French nation, and that is, that either in suecess or failure 
a good many Frenchmen are destined to leave their bones on 
the desert before this great object is effected. 

Pressensé, in his “ Monthly Review,” gives a very interesting 
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account of a reunion in Switzerland of all Protestant Chris- 
tians in the interest of pure Bible Christianity, in which the 
French Protestants largely engaged, on the ground that to re- 
ligious thought there are no boundary lines. And they found 
in this Helvetian Republic their own troubles in the Church 
even magnified. The Swiss clergy are remarkable for their 
virility and cordiality, so that the French visitors found it 
hard to distinguish them from laymen. Their frankness, 
theological culture, and delicate mixture of patriotism and 
piety, were very noted and remarkable. And this judgment 
of Pressensé is gratifying and encouraging; for these men 
have to struggle with a disease that seems almost incurable. 
The system of union of Church and State is fraught with 
peril for conscientious and ardent Christians. The radical rule 
seems to lead to violent results obtained more through policy 
than religion, The political platform rules the Church more 
and more; and all religious guarantees disappear in the presence 
of universal suffrage concerning spiritual things. The vox pop- 
uli is no longer the vox Dei when it commands the suppression 
of the Apostles’ Creed in public worship. And the proposition 
to make baptism optional before entrance into the Church is 
very likely to be adopted by the Synod... The evangelical ele- 
ment in the Church is alarmed at this situation, and feels that 
it must soon renounce the connection between Church and 
State if matters goon thus. As yet the two parties meet in the 
same Synod, but this cannot last when their tendencies are so 
diametrically opposite. The most practical debate of the session 
was a grave indication of this; it was nothing less than the 
confirmation of all children at a fixed age, and their introdue- 
tion as Church members nolens volens. The scruples of the 
evangelical wing of the Church are very strong in this matter, 
and the same trouble came up in the recent official Synod 
of the French Reformed Church. This gathering in of the 
multitude in flocks is so distasteful to many of the Swiss 
pastors that they have rebelled against it, and are likely to get 
into trouble on that account, as the State has the political right 
to order them to carry out the ordinances according to State 
law, and the ungodly find quite a pleasure in forcing them so 
to do. All the Swiss assemblies have agitated this question, 
turn by turn, and it now reaches the grand Synod. The very 
Fourtu Serres, Vor, XXXV.—10 
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fact that these men needed defense was humiliating, but they 
received it in full measure from the French pastors of Basel 
and Neufchatel, who threw a flood of light on the evil and 
demoralizing results of this custom. It is very clear that 
Christian conscience will not much longer tolerate a custom 
that puts all religion in peril. These same suffering Churches 
are also discussing the best means of retaining the benefit of 
Bible-reading in the Churches. Mark! in the Churches, not 
the schools. Where such a discussion is necessary, it is high 
time to say to the State, Hands off of the Churches! 





Art. IX.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
A REVIVAL AMONG THE WALDENSES. 


Tue Waldenses have of late displayed an unusual amount of activity, 
apparently spurred on by the presence and labors in Italy of the various 
missionaries from other lands, For years there has been no such signifi- 
cant synod as that recently held in Torre Pelice, the seat of their most 
important ecclesiastical institutions, at the entrance to their valleys. 
This vigor seemed to be anticipated by their friends and sympathizers 
from without, as they were favored by the visits of fraternal delegates 
from other Church bodies in larger numbers than ever before. 

England and Scotland, their old friends, were well represented ; 
France sent some members of the Reformed Church, and from Switzer- 
land came a greeting from the Society for the Observance of the Sab- 
bath. The German Evangelical Association of Gustavus Adolphus, the 
Protestants of Austria, the Moravians from Herrnhut, and the Presbyte- 
rians on the Cape of Good Hope, were all there by proxy. The ‘* Wal- 
denses of the North,” the suffering Christians from Livonia on the 
Baltic, sent also their greeting to the ‘‘ Waldenses of the South.” Some 
of these brought also very substantial aid, namely, the delegate from the 
Cape $2,500, and their Scotch friends raised their gift for the year to 
about $100,000. All this kindness so delighted the Waldenses that they 
devoted three days to the hearing of messages of sympathy and fraternity 
from abroad. 

When they finally reached their regular routine business it appeared 
that every congregation had an encouraging report to make of their re- 
ligious condition, and some were peculiarly gratifying. The Church in 
Naples reported a collection of two dollars and fifty cents per member 
for the year, and hopes by next year to be able to assemble in its own 
chapel. There are now sixty-six pastors engaged in active work, and 
five are on the emeritus list. In their theological school at Florence 
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eleven students are now pursuing their studies, and eleven others are 
engaged in advanced studies in Scotland, England, France, and Ger- 
many. The pastor from Milan reported a grant of three thousand francs 
from the Minister of Instruction to his congregation for the purpose of 
finishing the fagade of their church. But the most significant move of 
the synod for this year was the resolve to enter on the work of missions 
to the heathen. The delegate of the French Missionary Society to the 
Bassutos, in South Africa, had made a tour in the valleys of the Wal- 
denses and awakened their interest in the mission cause. In conse- 
quence of this the pastor of the Waldensian chapel in Nice had resolved 
to devote himself to the work, and appeared before the synod to obtain 
permission to enter the field. His simple and fervent words, as he ex- 
plained the importance of missionary effort, were received with great 
enthusiasm, and by a unanimous vote he was granted a leave of absence 
for said purpose. e Waldensian Synod placed him, for the beginning, 
at the disposition of the Parisian Missionary Society, to become thus in- 
itiated into the methods, and be sustained in the incipiency of the 
work. He will go with his wife to the already established mission to 
the Bassutos, while the French missionary at that post will go on further, 
and establish a new post on the Zambesi. The foreign delegates present 
gave a hearty Amen to this resolution, and bade the Waldenses God 
speed, and a blessing in this new Christian enterprise. 


THE FRENCH IN MADAGASCAR. 

The French seem quite inclined to rule or ruin in Madagascar, and have 
for some time been nourishing a dangerous conflict with the govern- 
ment that may interfere very much with the important Protestant mis- 
sionary work on that island. The claims of France on Madagascar are 
quite old. Louis XIII., in 1642, placed the island under his own pro- 
tection, first with the name of Ile Dauphine, and later as Oriental 
France. Cardinal Richelieu fitted out a French trading company with 
rich privileges, and took possession of the island as a central point for 
French rule in India. They established forts and factories on the coast, 
but could not penetrate into the interior. Under the guidance of the 
famous minister, Colbert, the plantations founded on the coast were very 
flourishing. But a general rebellion among the natives against this for- 
eign invasion and usurpation rooted out the French intruders from the 
entire island except the single Fort Dauphin on the southern point. 
This uprising of the natives brought things to a standstill for a long 
time. In the eighteenth century renewed efforts were made at coloniza- 
tion, but they all failed. In the year 1815, at the Congress of Vienna, 
the English took possession of Madagascar as a dependence of the 
island of Mauritius, and it required long negotiations before France 
again acquired a foothold there. In the meanwhile English merchants 
had taken possession, and exerted great influence there. In 1829 the 
French tried to drive them out by a military expedition, which was a 
total failure. Since that time the French have endeavored to undermine 
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the English, by obtaining influence over the Hovas rulers, but the pres- 
ent queen seems to wish to have nothing to do with them, since she has 
accepted the good offices of the English missionaries, and introduced 
some astonishing reforms, and virtually adopted Christianity as the be- 
lief of her people. In order to counteract this work, the French have 
sent the Jesuit missionaries out there in great force, and it is these who 
are making all the present trouble. The people and the princes are dis- 
pleased with their methods, and wish them away, and they in turn 
appeal to their government for support. Five French vesseis are hover- 
ing around the coast threatening the capital, and landing at certain 
ports and running up their flag. The queen is appealing to England for 
protection, as are the English missionaries, and it is likely that the visit 
of an embassador to both these courts will result in measures of relief to 
the queen and people of tlie island. 


ae 
GERMAN MISSION WORK IN CHINA. 


The Germans are renewing their interest in Chinese missions, which 
were formerly so popular among them, under the influence of the won- 
derful travels of Gutzlaff and his thrilling accounts of his experiences 
among that people. Wangemann, one of their missionary magnates, 
calls their attention to the fact that so much has been done there since 
1850, and that, in many respects, the land is now ripe for earnest work, 
He asserts that the prospects are so good for a plentiful harvest that 
German Christians can no longer treat the fact with indifference; they 
have now no choice. If they fall back and Jeave tle entire work to 
others, they will be guilty of willful neglect of duty. In 1872 the 
German Missionary Society of Barmen, the headquarters of a certain 
phase of Protestant work, established a mission among the Hakkas, and 
they now need means to carry it on further. They bought a house in 
Canton from the Rhenish Missionary Society, and sent assistants, The 
sum needed for the support of this station the present year will be about 
$20,000, and not the tenth part of this has yet been raised. Two asso- 
ciations for Chinese missions in Berlin and Stettin, which had nearly 
suspended their labors, are now resuming their activity, and, among 
other measures to stir up the people. are publishing a journal entitled 
*‘The Gospel in China.” Thus far the success of this project has not 
corresponded to the importance of the undertaking, but still its friends 
hope on, and will not give up the cause: A new impetus will doubtless 
be given to it by the late increase of German trade in China and Japan, 
During the last few years the Germans have increased their commercial 
interest in the eastern seas, and are now sending their war vessels thither 
to protect the many Germans flocking there in various capacities, And 
Germany is even supplying war vessels to the Chinese from her own 
shipyards on the Baltic, This commercial activity will naturally reflect 
on the religious community, and be an inducement for renewed effort. 
The adoption of the Hakka mission by a North German society may 
produce the effect desired, and create an enthusiasm among the people 
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of Christian circles to rise to the level of their duty. They certainly 
have every thing ready for them. The clearing of the forest is over, and 
the tilling of the fields has begun; if they now cannot come forward 
and at least keep pace with their commerce they will be lukewarm 
indeed. 

THE MILITARY CONGREGATIONS IN ITALY. 

This is the peculiar title of a very interesting work being carried on in 
Rome, and likely to be extended to other points in Italy, among the sol- 
diers of the Italian standing army. It began ten years ayo, soon after the 
occupation of the new government with Rome as the capital, and in 
many respects it has been blessed above other Christian work among 
Italian Protestants. An Italian soldier, by name Capellini, was brought 
to see the beauty of the Gospel by fortunately finding an old, half-de- 
stroyed Bible. He soon after began to call his fellow-soldiers to relig- 
ious meetings for the purpose of Bible reading and prayer, and in a little 
while he succeeded in organizing an independent military congregation, 
which has gone on growing from year to year, until it Las now become 
quite an institution among the soldiers of the regiments garrisoned at 
Rome. As fast as the discharged soldiers leave, new recruits come in, 
and thus he has always a new community on which to operate, while his 
former men go to their respective homes all over the land, and thus 
sarry the seeds of the Gospel with them. It is this fact which makes 
the work a missionary effort of the most effective kind. The growth of 
his congregation induced Capellini to accept for his work the chapel of 
the Wesleyan Mission Church, where it has received aid and encourage- 
ment from the workers in that enterprise. But the erection of new gar- 
risons far from the center of the city has made it less convenient for the 
soldiers to gather there, and it has been found necessary to construct a 
new chapel in the neighborhool of the soldiers’ homes. Capellini las 
undertaken this with a courageous heart, and decided on a site and the 
size of his church. ‘The entire expense will be about forty thousand dol- 
Jars, and to obtain this he is making a call on the Protestant Churches 
of Europe generally, besides what he may obtain in Rome proper. The 
soldiers themselves can do but little because of the meagerness of their 
pay, but they will certainly do their share. The army, chaplains of 
Protestant Germany have undertaken the work of collecting funds in 
their territory, and will, without doubt, do something good; and Switz- 
erland and the Protestants of France are expected to take part in the 
work, The most aid will probably come from England and Scotland, 
especially the latter country, which has so distinguished itself for its 
generous aid to mission work in Italy since the whole country has been 
open to the Bible. That the work will pay is certain, for each soldier 
who has learned to read the Bible will go home to read it to his litile 
community, 
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- Art. X.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


DecipEDLY the finest Missionary Magazine published in Europe is that 
under the control of Dr. Warneck as editor-in-chief, assisted by Drs, 
Grundemann and Christlieb. It is a monthly, begun in 1872, and is 
distinguished from other magazines of Germany in taking a broad and 
scientific ground, and being the special organ of no body or work. It 
therefore bears the title of * Universal Missionary Journal,” and is fully 
meeting the measure of its promise given at the outset. It occupies a 
sort of neutral ground, but is pervaded with a living Christian spirit, so 
that the dozen regular contributors to its pages all seem to work together 
us one man. In its historical articles it leads us to the origin of Missions 
throughout the world, and gives a quarterly report of statistics and work. 
There are, then, treatises on so-called missionary geography, on the prog- 
ress made in the various languages, giving them form and worth for 
religious efforts, and on the characteristics and traits of the various na- 
tionalities among which the missionaries are laboring. Quite an impor- 
tant section is devoted to the criticism of new works that appear in the 
mission cause. It has thus gained so high a scientific reputation that 
the theologians cannot afford to do without it, and some of the univer- 
sities, such as Berlin, Bonn, and Halle, have been by it induced to make 
the investigation of missions and the study of missionary procedure a 
special branch of labor. Thus, missionary workers in Germany cannot 
afford to do without it, and the friends of missions throughout the world 
always find something to attract their special attention. 


The question about the ten lost tribes does not yet seem to be exhausted. 
The latest work on this subject has recently appeared in Madrid, from 
the hands of Santiago Perez Junquera, who bases his work on an old 
publication of the year 1650. The author of this book was Menassah 
Ben Israel, a Jew of Amsterdam, who gives the story of a co-religionist 
in the following terms: In 1641, a Spanish Jew, named Levy, journeyed 
in that part of Sonth America known as Ecuador. In crossing the 
Cordilleras, his attendant Indians complained of the severity of the 
Spaniards, and expressed the confident hope that a people hidden in the 
forests would break the cruel yoke. Levy followed the hint given him 
by his guides, and, after a while, found this isolated folk, and was con- 
vinced that they were Jews. He made himself known as such when 
there. Indians greeted him as a brother, and led him to a great river, 
where he found a settlement of people repeating Hebrew Bible verses, 
and bearing the names of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Reuben, etc., and they 
finully confided to him the principal events of their history. God had 
led them, through signs and wonders, into the land, where they were at 
first. cruelly treated by the Indians, but over these they gained such sig- 
nal victories in battle that the natives looked upon them as protected 
by a higher power, and at last awarded them a retired province, where 
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they might live unmolested until the time when they would come forth 
as the rulers of the world. This strange story seemed to interest the 
curious in this matter, for the book has quite a sale among those who 
would still pursue the fate of the lost tribes, and find them in this ap- 
parent remnant of a nation that has, in its turn, also disappeared. 


The recent census in the German Empire confirms the rapid growth 
of the Protestant Church and the comparatively slow increase of the 
Catholics. In Prussia proper, however, and some of the minor States, 
the contrary is the fact. In the whole imperial domain there were, in 
1866, of Protestants, about 24.000,000; in 1871, 25,000,000, and in 1880, 
28,000,000. The increase of the Protestants would have been very much 
larger, however, in various provinces of North Germany, were it not for 
the massive emigration that has taken place from those lands. In 
Prussia, .in 1880, there were, of Protestants, 17,645,848; of Catholics, 
9,265,283, and of Jews, 363,790. The Protestants in the Rhine Prov- 
inces are increasing faster than the Catholics, while in the pure Protest- 
ant districts the Catholics are on the increase. Thus, the minority, 
wherever it may be, seems to be gaining ground. The number of 
Catholics is increasing somewhat in Saxony—a Protestant country with 
a Catholic king and court. This may be caused by the influx of laborers 
on the railroads and in tlie mines. 


The Moravians have had quite a jubilee over the one hundred and fif- 
ticth anniversary of their mission work, and have, among other things, 
been looking over the statistics of their extensive labors. Since the day 
when the first missionaries, Dober and Nitschmann, left their homes in 
Hernnhut to carry the gospel to the negro slaves of St. Thomas, over 
two thousand brothers and sisters have gone forth to carry the banner 
of the Cross and the Gospel to all quarters of the world, and some of 
the most remote and desolate. With some failures and misfortunes, the 
Moravians may look back on their wonderful work as under the special 
care of an over-ruling Providence, to whom they returned heartfelt 
thanks amid their rejoicings. These were also shared by the entire 
Protestant Church, because many of its branches had been ready in 
their assistance to the Moravian missions, and therefore many representa- 
tives were present in Hernnhut at their jubilee. It was a very happy 
thought to resolve to build, in the same island of St. Thomas, where 
their work began, a native church asa thank-offering for their great suc- 
cess. The collections for this purpose made good progress during the 
festive days, and bid fair to be ample. The Moravians will ever be of 
blessed memory in modern Gospel history for what they have accom- 
plished in the cause of missions, and the true Christian example which 
they set to the Christian world. 


Gerhard Rohlfs, the famous German traveler in Africa, has just pub- 
lished in Weimar, in his official capacity as authorized agent of King 
John, of Abyssinia, an appeal to the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society of London. He pleads for an early settlement of all differences 
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between Egypt and Abyssinia through English intervention. He claims 
that Egypt is still a land where slavery flourishes through the activity 
of war and the native dealers, while Abyssinia is a Christian land in 
which slavery is not tolerated, but where it is very diflicult to extinguish 
it entirely until all differences can be settled between the two countries. 
He claims that some man of the energy and magnanimity of Gordon 
must again be placed at the head of affairs in Soudan; and, in conjune- 
tion with civil order along the Nile, he appeals to the British government 
to grant to Abyssinia what she has clear natural right to, namely, a 
port on the Red Sea, from whose coast she is now strangely cut off. A 
glance at the map will show that this quite considerable land borders on 
the sca for a long distance, within a few miles, with the sea almost in 
sight, but with no national right on its banks. The justice of such a 
petition is the more clear when we reflect that, but a short time ago, the 
Powers granted this same request to Montenegro on the Adriatic, and 
maintained it by military intervention. King John would get along 
better with Egypt and with England were he less inclined to be exact- 
ing and tyrannical toward any foreigners who may happen to cross his 
path. He has not been any too just toward the missionaries, except 
those who are engaged in evangelical work among the many Jews of 
his realin. 

The Protestant French /ittérateurs in the theological field are quite 
active in bringing out new works, as may be seen from the latest an- 
nouncement of the book firm of Fischbacher, No. 88 Rue de Seine, Paris, 
where all the works of the Reformed Church may be found, and quite 
easily obtained by mail, if ordered by letter, with postal money-order 
inclosed, at the rate of five francs to the dollar. Among these we notice: 

‘ Etude Homilétique sur Adolphe Monod et Lacordaire,” by Louis Comte; 
“ D’Idée de Dieu,” by Chastand; “ L’Ansée Pastorale,” by Bonneton; 
“* I Eglise sous la Croiz,” by Benoit; “ L’Eglise Vaudoise des Vallées du 
Piémont,” treating of this Church from its origin down to our day—a 
very valuable and interesting book, price 23 francs. Among the smaller 
books or brochures we would name ‘‘ La Tache Missionaire de 0 Elise,” 
(The Missionary Task of the Church,) by Boegner, Director of the Mis- 
sion House of Paris; and another missionary help is the Manual of Prot- 
estant Missions for 1883, published by the Mission House of Basel, 
showing the growing interest that the Protestant Church is taking in 
missions. 

A German firm is now publishing an illustrated edition of the ‘‘Imita- 
tion of Christ,” by Thomas 4 Kempis. The work of this humble monk is 
now read throughout the world more than other religious books, except the 
Bible itself, and it is still being published in new and attractive forms. 
There is scarcely a language of Christendom into which it has not been 
translated. There are said to be two thousand different Latin editions, 
and one thousand French, of which the Library of Paris possesses no less 
than seven hundred; and new German translations are continually ap- 
pearing, showing that this golden book is dear to all Christian con- 
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fessions, because it speaks the language of the entire undivided Christian 
Church, and the device of this unpretentious Christian man, ‘t Ama 
nesciri,”” (Remain willingly unknown,) has proved that the meek and 
humble shall be exalted. The authorship was for a long time contested, 
and even now, in the present year, the first journal of Germany, the 
“Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung,” has devoted several articles to the in- 
contestable proof that it is from the heart and pen of the humble monk 
of Holland. More than two hundred years ago the French Parliament, 
being drawn into the contest, decreed that the book should only be pub- 
lished with the name of Thomas 3 Kempis as author, 


As we look over the curricula of the current semester of the German 
Protestant Theological Schools, now lying before us, we are struck with 
the wealth of Bible teaching in the old Fatherland, and wonder that it 
does not bear more fruit. At Basel, we find Overbeck, on the Church 
History of the Middle Ages; in Berlin, Dorner is treating of Systematic 
Theology, Piper on Monumental Church History, and Briickner on the 
System of Christian Ethics; at Berne, Octli is reading lectures on Escha- 
tology, and Steck on the Life of Jesus; in Bonn, we recognize with 
pleasure the names of Christlich and Lange, the former on Practical 
Theology, and the latter on Ethics. The bulletin for Breslau starts off 
with the Encyclopedia of Theology, by Meuss, and that of Dorpat with 
Volk, on the Exegesis of the Prophets; Erlangen presents the names of 
Frank, on Dogmatics; Giessen, that of Stade, on the Exposition of Gen- 
esis, and Gottingen, that of Ritschl, on Symbolics. At Halle we miss 
the precious name of Tholuck, and find those of Késtlin and Kiihler; 
and then the list runs on and on, with suljects and teachers ad infinitum: 
Greifswald, Heidelberg, Jena, Kiel, Kéaigsberg, Leipsic, with Kalinis, 
Luthard and Delitzsch, Marburg, Rostock, Strasburg, Tiibingen, Vienna, 
Zurich, and Upsala. Some of these are not in Germany proper, but they 
are, nevertheless, German schools. 





Art. XI.—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 


Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


The Life and Letters of James 0. Andrew, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, with Glanees at his Contemporaries and at Events in Church History. 
By Rev. Georce G. Smita, A.M. 12mo, pp. 562. Nashville, Tenn.: Southern 
Methodist Publishing House. John W. Burke & Co.: Macon, Ga, 1882. 1 


This admirable biography is a fine counterpart to the life of 
Bishop Janes from the pen of Dr. Ridgaway. There were not 
wanting some traits of personal resemblance between the two 
men, and both were worthy the permanent portraiture so well 
furnished by their two biographers. So central a figure was 
Bishop Andrew in one of the most painful passages in our eccle- 
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siastical and national history, that it was due to him, to his friends, 
and to the truth of history, that his personal conduct and charac- 
ter should be fully elucidated. Mr. Smith has well performed 
his work, and the result is that Bishop Andrew is not only cleared 
from the mists of prejudice that to some eyes have hung around 
him, but he appears beyond all doubt to have been a man of emi- 
nent, personal piety, whose heart and soul were consecrated, and 
whose life was hid with Christ in God, The history of such a 
man, as well as the man himself, is a boon to our universal Meth- 
odism and to Christianity itself. 

His biographer tells us, with some piquancy, that his paternal 
ancestry was Puritan, derived from England through New En- 
gland, where Osgood is still a conspicuous name. Born without 
educational advantages, he was never a scholar, and his first at- 
tempts seemed to indicate that he would never become a preacher. 
Yet he had filled but two “hard-scrabble” circuits when he was 
appointed to the city of Charleston. The metropolis was an im- 
portant but trying station. Methodism was a very humble in- 
trusion into a very proud city. More than half his parishioners 
were negroes. His description, written long years afterward, 
of the levee room in his parsonage, is unique and suggestive: 
“ Here you met every week either stewards or leaders, white or 
black, and here the preacher had to hear all cases of complaint 
and trial, especially among the blacks. To this room also came, 
at stated intervals, all who wished to join on trial. For the pur- 
pose of attending to all other matters, one day in the week was 
set apart, and the preachers had to be there all day. Imagine a 
room, dear reader, raised only a few inches from the ground, with 
high fences on all sides, crowded just as full as it could hold ona 
night in July or August, and the preacher sitting there till bell- 
ringing, and tell me, didn’t he have a sweet time of it? Then 
when he emerged from this bath-house, and sought to cool him- 
self in the upper story, imagine him, half melting, seeking to re- 
fresh himself on his pillow. THe enters a room some twelve feet 
square, with one or two windows, after carefully adjusting his 
mosquito net, and seizing a favorable moment for rushing into 
bed, and carefully stopping every crevice through which the 
serenaders might possibly find access to him, he stretches himself 
to get cool and go to sleep. What think you of his prospects ? 
The parsonage yard, if it had any, was an encroachment on the 
old graveyard. If you walked out tombstones were under your 
feet or all around you; if you seated yourself at your window 
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and looked out to enjoy the beauties of a moonlight prospect, 
tombstones every-where arrested your gaze, so that ours might 
properly have been called the family among the tombs.” The 
appointment to Charleston was thus largely and tryingly a mis- 
sion to negroes. 

Our Southern brethren at the present day often largely quote, 
in self-vindication, their heroic devotion to negro Christianization, 
We have ever recognized gladly their record on that subject. 
One of our first movements, after our appointment to the editorship 
of this Quarterly, years ago, was to procure from a Southern pen 
a full article on the enterprise of Southern Methodism among the 
Negro population. We have ever thought that there was some 
wickedness on the part of our old abolition friends in saying that 
their Negro missions were established purely in the interests of 
slavery. It was a bitter taunt for them to say that the muission- 
ary was simply an agent of the slave-holder to preach to the slave 
the duty of submission to his oppressor, and thus perpetuate the 
system, Some fatal coloring to this sharp logic was given by our 
Southern brethren themselves when they took the ground that 
they must maintain slavery in order to gain access to the slave. 
The abolitionist triumphantly quoted their words with “See, now, 
they themselves declare that their gospel is the gospel of slay- 
ery!” More than once was, in that day, the Northern defender of 
Southern Methodism shut up by such a quotation. But this mis- 
sionary zeal unquestionably preceded the abolition excitement, 
and was started in the interests of a most earnest Christianity. 
Andrew, no doubt, submitted to his sultry air-bath, perfumed 
with unhealthy odor, for the souls of his Negro parishioners, with 
no thought for the perpetuity of the system that so nearly suffo- 
cated him. Indeed, in after years, so strong was the interest of 
this saintly man for the spiritual interests of the dark race that 
before his election to the episcopacy he seriously contemplated 
becoming a missionary to Africa. We have ever felt that a full 
measure of honor should be accorded to Southern Methodism for 
her missionary labors with the oppressed people. 

After his pastorate in Charleston Mr. Andrew moved through 
the higher order of appointments, distinguished for his eloquence, 
his ability as a writer, his administrative success, and his piety. 
Much to the indignation of some of his official superiors he con- 
tracted an early and happy marriage, and was one of the first to 
break up the customary sequence that a preacher’s marriage was 
always followed by a location, a sequence arising from the fact 
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that his salary was inadequate to the support of a family. The 
conference thereby had to be made up mainly of bachelors, young 
and old. We have heard, through oral tradition we believe, that 
Asbury made one of his terse apothegms in these words, namely, 
“J wish the devil and the women would let my preachers alone.” 
Ile was thrice married in the course of his life, and in each case 
was wise in his choice and happy in his marriage relations. He 
was, in his maturer years, very clearly a man of courteous manners 
and of warm and mellow affections. His letters, written to his wife 
during the trying days when his marriage with her would seem 
to be the cause of his trials, are rich with the most assuring ex- 
pressions of love. 

Mr. Smith discusses the dealing of the General Conference 
of 1844, in the main, with excellent temper. We could wish to 
approach that question at this time with the same calm fairness 
with which we would treat an occurrence of two centuries ago. 
There are two or three points, however, in which we think his 
views historically incorrect. We think he fully shows that 
Bishop Andrew had no desire for the episcopal office; that he ac- 
cepted it with sincere reluctance, from a sense of duty; and that 
he would gladly have resigned it in 1844 to secure the unity of 
the Church. He had no anticipation at the time of his marriage 
that any serious difficulty would arise from his marital connection 
with slavery. His demeanor during the discussions was becom- 
ing, and we do not think it right to affirm that “he divided the 
Church.” But the point of issue we must here take with our 
author is this: His connection, even by marriage, with slavery 
was in contrariety to the understanding which had always existed 
between the two sections of the Church, that the episcopal office 
should not be held by a slave-holder. It is of no use for our biogra- 
pher to tell us how men who were slave-holders were appointed to 
office and honors, such as Capers and Olin; neither of those men 
could have been elected to the episcopate for this sole reason. 
The reason was this, that to admit slavery into the episcopate was 
to surrender the last remnant of our historic protest against slav- 
ery, and to admit the supremacy of the slave-power. Hence it 
was not “a few extremists,” but old stereotype conservatives 
like Nathan Bangs of New York, and John Collins of Balti- 
more, with almost their entire delegations that took firm position 
for the old understanding. They did this, not in sympathy with 
so-called “modern abolitionism,” but, as Dr. Bangs expressed it, 
from “the old antislavery feeling;” that is, on the basis of the 
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old protest against the supremacy and even the existence of 
slavery, inherited from Wesley, Coke, Asbury, and the Methodist 
fathers, fragmentary traces of which stood still unerased upon 
the pages of our Discipline. According to Dr. Smith’s own 
statement Mr. Andrew was aware that he was elected because he 
was a non-slaveholder. His self-depreciatory statement at the 
time of his election was that he was chosen on account of his 
“poverty;” that is, he was elected because he was a non-slave- 
holder, and he was a non-slaveholder, not from conscience, but 
because he was too poor to buy aslave. He understood, there- 
fore, that as Bishop he stood upon a non-slaveholding platform. 
Why? Because, as the Northern delegates ever claimed, it was 
hitherto understood by both sides that the Episcopacy was to be 
clear from slavery. Bishop Andrew, therefore, appears to have 
stood in the Episcopate in violation of the known understanding 
upon which he was elected. Mr. Smith says, and we fully be- 
lieve his statement, that Bishop Andrew “wished to resign.” 
Tradition says that during the early days of the General Confer- 
ence he wore a very despondent air. But a movement among 
the Southern delegations took place that changed the situation, 
and also seems to have changed his demeanor. They, in solid 
body, required him to stand firm. We think their position was, 
in the circumstances, about right. It was truly, as Mr. Seward 
said, “an irrepressible conflict,” and the proper time for the issue 
had come. Slavery and freedom must meet face to face. Be- 
hind either party in this General Conference there were irresist- 
ible forces requiring each to firmly meet the inevitable contest. 
Disintegration and ruin threatened the party that shrunk. The 
best result in the case possible took place. The Southern section 
withdrew, and formed a new organization, and the two Churches, 
each, maintained their own entirety. This is not saying that 
both sides were right; or that they were both equally right or 
wrong. The relative rightness depends upon the previous ques- 
tion whether slavery is right. If slavery is right, then the effort 
to force it into our Episcopacy, and over the Church and nation, 
was right. If slavery is a great moral wrong, the enemy of hu- 
man advancement, then the North was right and the South 
fearfully wrong. On that question there now is in every part of 
Christendom, except our South, a terrible unanimity. The 
great national organic sin itself, in which each party had its 
share, was, in its permanence and power, of too large a magnitude 
for that Conference to undertake to manage. Taking things as 
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they were, their only problem ‘was, What shall be done for the 
nonce? And that problem they solved with singular courtesy 
of discussion and wisdom of result. 

There is another point in Mr. Smith’s history of these transac- 
tions which of itself qualifies our commendation of his work to 
our readers South and North. It is the injurious attempt to 
perpetuate the historical untruth that the General Conference, 
actually or “virtually” deposed Bishop Andrew from the 
Episcopatee The Conference neither intended nor did any such 
thing. A motion was made asking him to resign, and the Con- 
ference voted it down. That of itself proves that there was no 
purpose that he should vacate the Episcopal office. They wished 
him, not to vacate the Episcopate, but to vacate his connection 
with slavery. They found him involved in an impediment to 
the performance of his Episcopal duties, and they simply said 
to him, Unload and go on. They ordered his name to be con- 
tinued as Bishop in the Discipline. They continued his salary. 
There were Northern laymen standing ready to indemnify him 
for the loss of the slaves, thus making it perfectly easy for him 
to leave the Conference a perfectly unembarrassed, perfectly re- 
spected, Bishop of the undivided Methodist Episcopal Church. 
All the obstruction against this result was interposed by himself 
and his friends. Then we say to all the world, that for him and 
his friends first 10 interpose a voluntary obstacle, and then 
turn around and charge that he was “deposed,” is a historical 
untruth not justified by that equivocal “virtual.” And the 
worst of it is that in the conversational and even editorial ver- 
sion of the story in the South, circulated by “extreme men” to 
fire the Southern heart, this nice little word “ virtual” drops 
out, and the pocket edition of the legend is, “they deposed 
Bishop Andrew.” In giving permanence to this untruth, quali- 
fied or unqualified, Mr. Smith wrongs his own people much more 
than he does us. 

Again we have (p. 378) the following unnecessary misstate- 
ment in regard to the organization of the new Church at Louis- 
ville : “So was the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, organized 
without revolution or schism or secession under consent given by 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” Now 
the “General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church” 
never gave any such “consent.” It persistently and positively 
withheld all sanction or permission; and nearly the entire North- 
ern delegation, we believe, held that it had no power to “ con- 
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sent.” It threw all the responsibility for the withdrawal itself 
upon the withdrawing body. There is a wide difference between 
saying: “ Yes, I ‘consent,’ you may go;” and saying, “ You say 
you must go: you go, then, on your own responsibility; but we 
shall not fight you for it, or chase after you and contend; we will, 
for peace’ sake, keep within a particular limit, and let you alone 
after you have performed the unauthorized departure.” Permis- 
sion to go is one thing; provision for the unpermitted going, should 
it persistently and willfully take place, is another thing. We be- 
lieve that the Southern Methodists did the best possible thing 
when they organized the new Church. We believe, and have never 
seen it denied by any authority in our own Church, that that 
new Church was from the beginning a legitimate Church of 
Christ. We think it was organized by a justifiable secession and 
revolution ; and we rejoice that the property of the old Church 
was divided to the new organization. Her origin and existence 
need no misconstructions of past facts and documents for their 
vindication. She has done and is still doing a work that none 
else can do; and in that work our prayers are, and ever have 
been, all for her peace, prosperity, and power. 

The manifesto from Louisville announcing the severance of 
the Church was duly followed by the gun of Fort Sumter an- 
nouncing the severance of the nation. Bishop Andrew had been 
an old Whig, and he disapproved the opening this war upon 
the national existence, but sustained his section when it assumed 
to his eye the form of an invasion of land and home. As chief 
pastor he labored with heroic persistence for the integrity of the 
flock. He hailed the return of peace with impulses for reunion 
which it was unfortunate that the South did not obey. It was a 
singular and perhaps a providential thing that the man who is 
credited with severing the South from the North was a man of 
Puritan blood, of New England descent, and approaching most 
nearly, perhaps, of any of his compeers, to being “a Southern 
man with Northern principles.” 

To the saintliness of his character there is abundant testimony. 
He lived in and breathed an atmosphere of prayer. He was a 
patron of the poor, especially of the colored race. Yet though 
bearing a life of consecration he shrunk from formal profession. 
His third wife made the unique remark, “I know I am by the 
blood of Christ cleansed from sin, and yet I know that he is 
better than I am, and he will not say he is.” And of this wife 
we have an account of singular pathos and beauty. She is de- 
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‘scribed as a woman of rare character, yet, in mature years, she 


was mentally incapacitated by softening of the brain. Yet 
amid the mental ruin her religious powers towered aloft. “She 
spoke of Jesus as sweetly and prayed to him as beautifully as 
she had ever done.” But our learned physiologists can explain 
all that. With “victory, victory,” on his lips, and leaving a 
sacred radiance on his dead face, the holy Bishop departed to his 
reward, He was entombed among his people at Oxford, Ga., 
close by Emory College, of which he had long been a trustee. 
Ilis face on the frontispiece of the volume is marked and manly, 
with a tinge of sadness as if of sorrowful recollections, and eyes 
heavy as if their brows were burdened with the weight of many 
cares. Blessed be the memory of the just. 
wahbailitlsinanoins 


The Prophets of Israel, and their Place in History at the Close of the Eighth Century 
B. C. Eight Lectures. By W. Rovertson Suirn, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 444. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1882, 

We are here furnished by Robertson Smith with the new scheme 
of biblicism according to Evolution. It is the programme of 
the origin, growth, and completion of our religion by natural 
derivation. We are directed to the seminal point where it took 
origin, to its early germination in the ovum, its gradual devel- 
opment into maturity and completion. It brings religious evo- 
lution into accordance with nebular and animal unfolding, so that 
the theory of the universe—planetary, racial, and spiritual—is 
made to keep step to one harmonious music. Science and relig- 
ion are thus triumphantly reconciled, and Darwin fairly is seated 
in Moses’ chair. 

In the era of the Hebrew Judges, we are here told, the little 
Shemitie nations of Syria, including Israel as one, worshiped 
each his own god with profound devotion. Each nation admitted 
without doubt the reality of the gods of its neighbor nations, 
but valorously maintained that its own god was strongest, and 
could whip any one if not all of his rivals. Of Israel the god 
was Jehovah, worshiped, not with prayer, but with spontaneous 
and irregular sacrifices and ceremonies. Gradually, however, 
with this worship of Jehovah some moral ideas became associated. 
As in theistic physical evolution a divine force comes in contact 
with the subject, and directs its peculiar development, so Jeho- 
vah came into personal relation with the Israelite clan, and modi- 
fied its unfolding and history. Israel was at first one of those 
hovering hordes that hung on the north-eastern margin of Egypt, 
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having really none but an accidental connection with the king- 
dom, untinetured by any of its civilization, and ready, in due 
time, to float off and take possession by invasion of some of the 
territories of the more north-easterly clans. But the moral de- 
velopment, divinely originating with the Jehovistic wanderers, 
prepared them, after a little monarchy had given firmness to 
their body, under the tuition of their prophets, for a great but 
peculiar historic future. Prophet after prophet arose, announc- 
ing higher and purer views; and Jehovah grew, in the Hebrew 
mind, from a mere pugnacious patron of a barbarous tribe to a 
supreme ruler in righteousness over the nations of the entire 
world. This development became, then, strictly a case of “ the 
survival of the fittest.” When the tribes were dispersed and Ju- 
dah went into captivity, so powerful had this religion of Jeho- 
vah grown that it survived the political power, and the nation 
became a Church. This consummation .was finally attained 
under Ezra by the introduction of the Levitical law of compli- 
eated rites concentrated into one locality, the temple at Jerusa- 
tem. Israel thereby became a sacerdotal body, and in due time 
out of its life sprang He who is the true Redeemer of the world. 
In taking this starting-point at the lowest era of Israel’s his- 
tory our readers and his will of course perceive that the Penta- 
teuch is mainly ignored. There could have been no recorded 
Genesis narrating how the whole creation was the work of Elo- 
him, God of Israel. Equally non-existent in Israel must have 
been the story of the fall of the first man of the human race 
under the eye of Jehovah Elohim. And the wonders performed 
by Moses for the express purpose of showing to mankind Jeho- 
vah’s supremacy over even the gods of supreme Egypt must have 
been a romance of a later inventive priesthood. With these 
records really in his possession israel’s monotheism would have 
been primeval, supreme, and sole, admitting no recognition of 
petty tribal gods. The race must have started with a primordial 
Edenic monotheism, and the days of the Judges must have been 
not a germinal but simply an anarchical and degenerate epoch. 
Equally in Professor Smith’s way are the legislation of Moses 
and the high-priesthood of Aaron, These ancient worthies are 
unceremoniously stripped -of their honors. The large majority 
of the laws are declared to be the invention of Ezekiel and of 
Ezra and his compeers centuries later, and the very histories in 
which the sacrificial laws and the Aaronic priesthood are en- 
shrined isa very extensive series of “lies with circumstances.” 


Fourtnu Series, Vor, XXXV.—11 
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The theory is not merely that laws were honestly added .to 
the code permanently headed by the name of Moses ; it is that 
certain extended tracts of false history are spread out before us 
in the record, affirming the ancient Mosaic origination of definite 
institutions, invested with solemn colorings of narrative and 
minute detail of pretended facts, Deuteronomy has indeed the 
honor of being an earlier forgery. It was fabricated by an un- 
known brain and written by an unknown hand. It was profess- 
edly found in the temple while repairs were being made by the 
workmen of good King Josiah. It was brought by the high- 
priest Hilkiah, and read in the hearing of the king, who was 
apparently overwhelmed with contrition and dismay at the reve- 
lations of the newly-discovered forgery. The purpose of the 
fabrication was to establish the religion of Jehovah by force of 
the most solemn threatenings and promises, and by centralizing 
all the religious rites of the nation in the Jerusalem temple. 
The smooth apologies offered for such a forgery are unworthy 
a man of Mr. Smith’s moral and intellectual standing. The man 
who was competent to forge such a book, however primitive the 
age, well knew the moral nature of the fraud he was perpetrat- 
ing. The book is thereby sunk into the category of ordinary 
priesteraft. Its fraud is more intellectual, but no more honest or 
justifiable, than those, of the Indian “medicine-man” or the 
African mumbo-jumbo. Its claims to inspiration are to be 
scouted, and it deserves no place in sacred literature. 

But it was really in the heart and brain of the prophets that 
the true religion, the religion which ultimated in Christianity, 
originated. Prediction was not its prerogative, but when a new 
view in regard to Jehovah and his relations to men sprung up 
within a soul, he was obligated to speak it forth, and so became 
a prophet. Of the recorded prophets Amos and Hosea were the 
earliest; and the order culminated in the illustrious Jehovistic, 
and, by anticipation, Christian, statesman, Isaiah. Isaiah made 
no infallible predictions of events. Where he foretold special- 
ties he often proved mistaken, and was obliged subsequently to 
correct his programme. Te did not specifically predict the birth 
or death of Christ.. The passage picturing the virgin to bear a 
son referred only to an unmarried female of his own day. Our 
author goes over the old argument to prove that the “ virgin” 
was only a girl yet to be married, And when Matthew’s quota- 
tion applying it to Jesus’ virgin mother is adduced, he roundly 
tells us that New Testament quotations only tell us what were 
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the opinions of the earliest centuries! What is to be done with 
Jesus’ own extended applications of prophetic passages to him- 
self Mr. Smith omits to tell us. But amid his predictive mis- 
takes the prophetic greatness of Isaiah consisted in his seeing in 
Jehovah not merely the God of little Israel, but the God of As- 
syria, of Egypt, and of the whole earth. This idea (really taught 
in the ten plagues of Egypt) grandly maintained for the first 
time at this late date, transformed Israel from a nation to a 
Church, enabled the religion of Isracl to survive the polity, and 
afforded the ground from which Christianity could spring. The 
publication of Deuteronomy, made at this time, required all ritual 
to be celebrated at the temple, in order to withdraw all worship 
from the idolatries prevalent in the rural populations. Yet the 
prophets had no sympathy with sacrifice or ritual. Isaiah “ was 
practically indifferent to all forms of cultus.” It was not until 
Ezekiel foreshadowed Leviticus, and Ezra and his fellows com- 
pleted it, labeling it falsely with the name of Moses, accompa- 
nied with a romance detailing its imaginary construction by 
Moses, that the Levitical system was established. This (as we 
were told in our last Quarterly by Professor Duff) was in 
strict compliance with IHegel’s law of development, that “the 
prophet precedes the priest.” So was Judaism, and afterward 
Christianity, evolved. And thus both the Old Testament and 
the New, by cutting and carving ard turning end for end, is 
beautifully shaped according to Darwin. And now that the 
grand old canon has been duly Hegelized, the next step is to 
have it Haeckelized. This can easily be done. Let us all con- 
spire together to say that Elohim signifies Force, and that Jeho- 
vah signifies Law, and then all the Bible means is that Force 
produces creation and all its evolutions through Law. It must 
be started in Germany ; it must be duly rehearsed at Andover, 
at New Haven, and at Chicago. And then into what a grand 
unity will opposites converge! Spinozism and Hegelism and 
Darwinism and Spencerism and Mosaicism and Evangelicism 
may all together sing a hallelujah chorus to the mighty God 
Force, parabolized in the Bible under the name of God. Schol- 
arly Princeton does indeed seem to dissent from this grand uni- 
son. And our unscholarly Methodism may decline, but doubtless 
in vain, Atheists sometimes, in these days, claim to be pious ; 
why may they not claim to be believers in Moses and the proph- 
ets according to Smith, and even in biblical theism according to 
Haeckel ? 


(FS i) 
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Studies in Science and Religion. By G. Frepertck Wricnrt, Author of 
“Logie of Christian Evidences.” 12mo, pp. 390. Andover: Warren F. 
Draper. 1882. 

Mr. Wright’s name is familiar to our readers as an Editor of the 
“ Bibliotheca Sacra,” as a master of both Science and Theology, and 
so an eligible mediator between the two. Some of these chap- 
ters were articles of the “ Bibliotheca.” Thanks are due to Mr. 
Wright for the present volume. It presents the evolutionary 
argument very clearly for the popular mind, It undoubtedly 
divests it of some of its repulsive features. By means of a care- 
fully simple style, and a series of very plain cut illustrations, it 
elucidates the subject so that the unscientific or semi-scientific 
reader may get a very fair hold of the question, And it indi- 
cates, if it fails to fully present, a view by which the evolutionist 
need not reject Moses. 

What specially attracts our attention in the present volume is 
its American measurement of the time of man’s existence. The 
New Jersey chipped flints date back to the close of the glacial 
period. They are found on the southern margin of the once 
glacial sheet. How far back was that period? By various meas- 
urements, taken in different sections, it was from eight to ten thou- 
sand years ago. The men, if men they were,*who chipped these 
flints, were, by any existing Biblical chronology, Pre-Adamite. 

And yet, as we said in our last Quarterly in regard to Mr, 
Beecher, we do not see how any Christian evolutionist, who be- 
lieves in the immortality of man, can well “get along without 
his Adam.” As the line of evolution marches on, the point of 
transition is reached when the perishable brute instanter becomes 
immortal man. Eternity is all at once done up into his nature. 
His being is reorganized by a power unknown to earthly nature 
and taking hold of supernal things. This can hardly be accom- 
plished, in the way Sir Charles Lyell suggested, by single gen- 
iuses rising above the level of the species, as a Milton or a Plato 
rose above their race. The grandeur of the event, whether in- 
cluding one representative individual or a whole race, as noted in 
our last Quarterly, requires a grandeur of inauguration. It is 
placing on our planet a something infinitely more valuable than 
the planet itself with all its contents. And that inaugurated im- 
mortal, or body of immortals, is the biblical Adam, one or more. 

Feebly and faintly our author suggests and authenticates this 
view. He says, (p. 370,) “We may distinguish between the 
physical nature of Adam and his mental and moral nature; and 
the spiritual may, for all science can [the italics are the author’s] 
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show, be as direct a gift to the race, in general, as we believe it 
to be to every individual. Also, for our part, we have no objec- 
tion to investing man’s creation with miraculous elements.” 
But this reorganization of man from anthropoid takes possession 
of not only soul, but body; immortalizing the first and resurrec- 
tionizing the last. It is the whole man that is re-created. And 
if our author’s theology is true, this re-creation, or rather comple- 
tion, of immortal man’s creation, is accomplished through the 
power of a divine Incarnation. It is the image of Christ com- 
pleted in man. It seems to us, then, that our xuthor would have 
been justified in a far bolder statement than that of a “no objec 
tion” to the miraculous nature of man’s immortalization and a 
completer enshrinement of the conception into the frame of his 
biblical theology. 

We believe that the Genesis history of the creation of Adam 
implies his threefold nature, body, soul, and spirit: somatic, 
psychic, pneumatic, It narrates the infusion of the divine 
breathing or spirit by which the merely psychic being becomes 
the pneumatic Man. The programme of that consummation is 
given in Gen. i, 26-31; its finality in Gen. ii, 7. Before that 
inbreathed spirit that being, like other animals, sprang up 
from terrene nature quickened by the divine fiat. By that in- 
fused (not overlaid) spirit the soul was impregnated with im- 
mortal life and the body rendered exempt from disintegration. 
And so for the first time Man in. the image of God was com- 
pletely created. 

Now “can” any science show that the chipper of primeval 
flints was more than a psychic being? Except that his work was 
in a more manward direction, does it show more intelligence, 
even in kindling a fire, than that of the beaver, or than Sir John 
Lubbock’s ants? Was the chipper capable of the thought of the 
Infinite or the truly Ethic? Was he pneumatic Man ? 

And, again, can any historic connection be shown between the 
chippers and the present races of men? Does not the very term 
pre-Aistoric indicate that the merely psychic races may all have 
perished? Evolution, as stated by its advocates, abounds with 
cases of the entire destruction of immediately preceding races, 
produced by “environments,” or by the destructive power of the 
higher race; why not similar blanks between the “cave man” 
and the later man? And, again, evolutionists affirm that there 
are now races having no idea of God. How know they but those 
are psychic men perhaps incapable of religious conception, or to 
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be rendered capable only by being elevated into the constituency 
of the first representative pneumatic Adam ? 

Again, by what reason or right do our evolutionary friends 
ignore and tacitly deny the truth of the earliest history so unan- 
imously affirmed by the various races of mankind of a@ primitive 
Iilen? Lenormant, in his “ Beginnings of History,” lately pub- 
lished, traces with immense erudition the wide-spread traditions 
of the Deluge, and, on the ground that universal tradition must 
be true, he pronounces that tradition to be history. The same 
learned author admits the universality of a traditionary primal 
golden age of innocence and felicity; and yet, with more learn- 
ing than logic, he treats it as legend! He affirms that “the idea 
of the Edenic happiness of the first human beings constitutes 
one of the universal traditions.” By his own canon, then, as 
applied to the Deluge, that primal age of innocence and happi- 
ness is historic fact. Similar catholic traditions does he find of 
“a first typical man,” (whose very name on the Assyrian tablets, 
Adiuru, he identifies with Adam,) “a first sin,” and “a first frat- 
rivide:” all wrapped in exteriors of fable, and finding in the 
Genesis narrative alone their true monotheistic core of history. 
What right has evolutionary science to ignore that history? If 
science and history disagree neither must ignore the other, but 
with mutual respect must seek a reconciliation, so that both shall 


stand acknowledged truth. 

Yet, while standing firm to primitive historic truth, we are at 
present more ready than formerly to admit that the genealogies in 
Gen. v and xi may be abridgments; and abridgments, like that 
in Matthew, (upon which see our notes,) more or less for a pur- 
pose. The antediluvian pedigree draws a line through centuries 
when writing did not exist, and before the Hebrew language 


was formed. 
ory, and the 


tive vocables. 


It must have been retained traditionally by mem- 


names must be Hebrew substitutes for more primi- 


The Shemite pedigree is very bare of facts; and 


the Cainite pedigree is brief and furnished with fragments of 
isolated facts, as if the recorder himself did not quite compre- 
hend their import. What more natural than that the form of 
the pedigree should shorten, yet so as to mark distinctly the true 
line of descent? Mases might, of course, give the document as 


he received it. 


And, curiously enough, Wesley (by a stroke of 


rationalism some might say) has furnished by anticipation a jus- 
tification of Moses for giving the pedigree as he found it. Says 


Wesley on Matt. i, 1: “If there were any difficulties in this gen- 
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ealogy, or that given by St. Luke, which could not easily be 
removed, they would rather affect the Jewish tables than the 
credit of the evangelist; for they act only as historians setting 
down these genealogies as they stood in those public and allowed 
records. Therefore they were to take them as they found them. 
Nor was it needful they shvuld correct the mistakes, if there 
were any, for these accounts sufficiently answer the end for which 
they are recited. They unquestionably prove the grand point 
in view, that Jesus was of the family from which the promised 
seed was to come.” 

Mr. Wright has abundantly proved that in the Bible the terms 
begat and son are both often applied to a distant offspring. 
Jesus was the son of David at generations of distance. But the 
main difficulty with these two pedigrees, as Mr. Wright notices, is 
that they give the age of the father at the birth of his son. Yet, 
as it happens, we have an instance in which even such a pedi- 
gree is either lengthened or abridged. In “the generations of 
Shem” (Gen. xi, 10-24) the name of Cainan is either interpolated 
by the Septuagint or exscinded by the Hebrew; Lenormant thinks 
the latter, and in fact Luke ili, 37 agrees with the Septuagint. 


Thus: 
HEBREW. 


“ And Arphaxad lived five and thirty 
years and begat Sulah. And Arphaxad 
lived after he begat Salah four hundred 
aud three years, and begat sons and 


SEPTUAGINT. 

“And Arphaxad lived one hundred 
and thirty-five years and begat Cainan. 
Aud Arphaxad lived after he begat 
Cainan four hundred years, and begat 


daughters.” sons and daughters. And he died. - And 


Cainan lived one hundred and thirty 
years, and begat Salah. And Caiuan 
lived after he begat Salah three hundred 
and thirty years, and begat sons and 
daughters. And lie died.” 

It will be seen that the Hebrew, by ignoring Cainan, abridges 
the Septuagint chronologically by two hundred and thirty years. 
We see also by this instance how the work can be done. And 
the purpose in both genealogies seems to be to attain the number 
ten as Matthew aims at the number fourteen. 

This purpose of selecting this final number ¢en is confirmed by 
Lenormant’s showing that éen is the favorite number for ancient 
genealogical figures among various ancient nations. Lenormant 
bases this number on the number of the digits of the human hands, 
so that each patriarch’s name could be popularly counted on finger 
and thumb. If, then, these pedigrees are abridgments, we may 
not a little lengthen the line so as to make our Jersey flint chip- 
pers sons of Adam, which is not an intensely important result. 
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The Greatness of Christ, and other Sermons. By ALEX. CRUMMELL, Rector of St. 
Luke’s Church, Washington, D. C., Author of “The Future of Africa.” 12mo, 
pp. 352. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1882, 

The dignified expression of features appearing in the engraved 
likeness of Dr. Crummell in the frontispiece of this fine volume 
renders quite credible the statement, in the brief biography, that 
he is the grandson of an African king. His father was kid- 
napped in his boyhood, and brought to New York dateless 
years ago, and well remembered the scenes of his African life 
and the pompous circumstance of his princely style. He became 
rich enough here to pay for the education of his son, the author 
of these sermons; but he experienced the difficulties arising from 
the then brutal hostility, even in the North, to negro education. 
He was sent to a negro school of higher education in New Hamp- 
shire; but the farmers of the section, indignant at the bold atroc- 
ity of a Negro academy in their midst, assembled ninety yoke 
of oxen, drew the academic edifice into a swamp, and bid a for- 
cible good-bye to the departing scholars with a salute from an 
old field-piece. Crummell then went to the Oneida Institute for 
some years, but afterward was refused admittance to the Prot- 
stant Episcopal Seminary solely on account of complexion. 
Such was the measure of our Christian civilization toward the 
colored race here in the North some forty years ago. Let us 
have patience with our Southern brethren who are passing 
through the same revolution of thought, amid greater difficulties, 
to arrive at the same conclusions as ourselves in the end. None 
are doing more effective work toward amicably forwarding this 
desirable revolution than men like Dr. Crummell. After a few 
years of theological study under Dr. Vinton he went, to complete 
his studies, to the University of Cambridge, England, “ where he 
was kindly received and‘enabled to fit himself more thoroughly 
for his important work.” So did monarchical England put to 
shame our Republican America! Whether or not this Cambridge 
scholar would in this country be, like Bishop Payne, excluded by 
his color from a first-class car, we are very sure that the country 
possesses no palace car which would not be honored by his pres- 
ence. After spending some years in Liberia, Dr. Crummell is 
pastor of a church in our national metropolis. 

We do not believe in bestowing honor of office on a man be- 
cause he is a Negro. But it is a matter of pleasant surprise to 
note how many men have arisen since emancipation has given 
the negro a chance, to render the word negro respected. Men 
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like Douglass, Langston, Blyden, Crummell, Bruce, and Tanner 
can scarce be thrust, perhaps by men who are their own inferiors, 
into an inferior race. And this volume of sermons neither 
asks or needs any special critical tenderness because the pedi- 
gree of the author runs far back into Africa, They can stand 
upon their own merits among the best pulpit productions of our 
day. In style they are pure, flowing, chaste, and elevated. In 
thought they are truly, as Bishop Clarke, the introductory biog- 
rapher, says, “fresh and original.” Without eccentricity or 
sensationalism they abound in fresh views of old subjects, and a 
vein of originality and individualism pervades the whole series. 
We are especially impressed with the closing sermon, bearing the 
bold title, “The Destined Superiority of the Negro.” Tle is no 
way afraid or ashamed of the word Negro, being assured that it 
is as well entitled to a capital initial letter as Hindoo, or Cau- 
casian, and determined to make it in due time as _ respectable. 
And we should certainly advise all parties to disuse the epithet 
“colored,” for in fact it is more truly the Caucasian that is “ the 
colored race.” In this sermon he retraces history past and pres- 
ent to find the races that decay and perish, and notes the traits 
that mark their character. Ie demonstrates that the negro race 
has, on the contrary, all those qualities that constitute true per- 
sistence and future ascendency. In the permanent and aspiring 
races he finds such qualities as “vitality, plasticity, receptivity, 
imitation, family feeling, veracity, and the sentiment of devo- 
tion.” All these, he calmly maintains, exist pre-eminently in the 
Negro race. Let, then, no cynic smile at his “ destined superior- 
ity of the negro;” the eloquent preacher is serious, and has not 
the slightest apparent notion that he is blending sermon and 
jeu @ esprit, 
intentional 


The Theological and Philosophical Works of Hermes Trismegistus, Christian Platonist. 
Translated from the Original Greek, with Preface, Notes, and Indices. By 
Joun Davip CHAmBeRs, M.A., F.S.A., of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo, pp. 170. 
Edinburgh: T, & T. Clark. 1882. 

Trismegistus is a decidedly mysterious and almost cabalistie 

name to the large majority of even scholarly Americans. It 

here designates the unknown author of a very interesting pro- 
duction at the close of the first or opening of the second Chris- 
tian century. He was a reader of Plato, and, apparently, of 

Paul and John, and blends the doctrines and even language of 

all these writers in stating his system of religion and nature. 

As a probable late contemporary of the last of the apostles, he 
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not only fills a blank place in ancient literature, but has no little 
significance in Christian evidences. He is quoted with approval 
by Justin Martyr, and must, therefore, have written about the 
time the New Testament canon was completed, and supplies al- 
most a missing link in the continuity of documentary proof of 
the existence and high authority of some of the apostolic writings. 

The name Trismegistus was primevally an epithet for the Thoth 
of the ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics, who was celebrated as the 
original and supreme teacher in the three great departments of 
philosophy, theology, and government. He was thence styled 
great, great, great, péyac, péyac, péyac, though the grand com- 
pound term, ‘Trismegistus, thrice-greatest, did not appear until 
the second Christian century. Not only the ancient fathers of 
the Church identified the author of this book with the ancient 
Thoth, and held the book to be earlier than the writings of 
Moses, but, what is more, some of his earlier modern editors 
have committed the same mistake. 

The theology is Christian, with the personal earthly history of 
Jesus omitted. It is intensely, reverently, and sublimely theis- 
tic. It fully unfolds a doctrine of the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Spirit. It is full and explicit on the topics of baptism, 
regeneration, probation, and retribution. The sensual among 
men “attain not unto the Good or to immortality, but, becom- 
ing more and more wicked, are given over to the evil demon, 
tormented by the wicked demons and fire ; retrograding to rep- 
tilism, they are given over to be tormented by evil passions and 
lusts ; and, condemned to misery, are whirled about the universe 
— are converted into devils.” We are inclined to view the book 
as a doctrinal statement of Christianity designed to introduce the 
thinkers of that day to an acceptance of the Gospel history of Jesus. 

Mr. Chambers here furnishes, besides a valuable preface, a 
very literal translation of the book, of ninety pages; a series of 
excerpts from the same author, found in Stobseus, a writer of 
the fifth or sixth century, twenty-seven pages ; and fifteen pages 
of notices of the author from ‘the early Christian writers, closing 
with a copious index of the entire volume. Mr, Chambers’ 
translation is very close and conscientious, furnishing the Greek 
original in foot-note of every difficult term or phrase, and a 
large number of parallel passages from Plato, the Septuagint, 
the New Testament, and other writers. A peculiarity is his, in 
all cases, retaining a translation of the Greek article, producing 
such terms as “the God,” “the man,” for God, man, ete. 
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Biblical Theology of the New Testament. By Dr. BErNuARD WEISS, Professor of The- 
ology in Berlin. Translated from the Revised Edition by Rey. Daviv Karon, 
M.A. Vol. 1, 8vo. 1882, Pp. 489. 


Twenty-seven years ago Dr. Weiss tells us that he announced 
in an inaugural the birth of the “science”—for “science” he 
emphatically and repeatedly names it—of Biblical Theology, the 
antagonist and destined successor of old “ Dogmatic Theology.” 
The fatal fault of the “old” was that it looked upon the New 
Testameft as a one book, virtually by one author, teaching a 
one doctrine under a uniform inspiration, so that the stereotyp- 
ing a system needed but a classifying of texts. The new “ sci- 
ence” has, forsooth, discovered that the New Testament is rather 
a little library than a book, a package of Hebrew-Greek pam- 
phlets, by various and variously thinking authors, whose main 
unity is that they are done up in one binding. If these various 
authors are not only defective, but erroneous and mutually con- 
tradictory, so much the more wondrous is the “ science,” and so 
much the worse for the authors. And if even Jesus himself is 
found wrapped in illusion, uttering incorrect views — incorrect 
views even within the scope of his mission—after furnishing a thin 
semi-excuse, an apology for an apology, the “ science ” is still held 
infallible and sure, and Jesus mistaken, Thus was not only Je- 
sus limited in his human knowledge as to the day and hour of 
his own second coming, but he positively averred that it was to 
take place within his own “ generation.” The excuse for Jesus 
in making this categorical assertion is given as follows: “That 
Jesus, however, represented his return as an event which was to 
be looked for during the current generation is proved undoubt- 
edly by the universal, and, notwithstanding many disappoint- 
ments, firmly cherished, hope of the apostolic age ; and, consider- 
ing his attachment to Old Testament prophecy, we could not 
expect it to be otherwise. Those, however, who speak of an 
‘error’ on the part of Jesus, which in that case would have to 
be assumed, altogether misconceive the nature of biblical proph- 
ecy, which, so far as regards its fulfillment, always remains de- 
pendent on the historical development. In this development, 
however, the voluntary behavior of man forms an essential 
factor, in conformity with which the Father, who guides this 
development, alone determines the time and the hour, under 
certain circumstances, even, transcending the limits originally set 
by himself and announced by prophecy, (Mark xiii, 32.)” But if 
Jesus was misguided by adhering to the prophets in their true 
meaning, how are we secured from the conclusion that the 
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prophets, to whom so frequent appeals are made in the New 
Testament, were false guides? And if Jesus uttered a positive 
untruth in regard to the time of his second coming, how save us 
from the inference that he had a false view of future history, 
both secular and religious? And why must we not infer that he 
is insecure authority for any second coming, any future judg- 
ment, or even retribution, at all? We may here add that we 
have abundantly discussed this question as to the New Testa- 
ment expedition of the immediate second advent throughout our 
“Commentary.” Dr. Weiss’ “science” excludes him from even 
noticing the explanation of the supposed expectation of an im- 
mediate advent given in 2 Pet. iii, 3-10, where see our notes. It 
shuts out the harmonizing view of the one book, divides it into 
irreconcilable parts, and falls into disastrous heresy and skepticism. 

We have, therefore, no very profound faith in Dr. Weiss’ 
“science.” We believe that the New Testament is an organic 
book, with many authors, indeed, and yet with one author; with 
various gifts and degrees, but with one inspiration ; with indi- 
vidualistic modes of viewing truth, yet with one truth in view ; 
without internal contradiction, and, at any rate, within the scope 
of its message, without error. 


—_——_>—__— 


Divine Nescience of Future Contingencies a Neressity. Being an Introduction to 
“The Foreknowledge of God, and Cognate Themes.” By L. D. M’Cang, D.D., 
LL.D. 12mo, pp. 306. New York: Published by Phillips & Hunt for the 
Author, 1882. 

As a writer Professor M’Cabe is clear, earnest, and forcible, im- 

pressing his own warm personality into his pages, and so intro- 

ducing the personalities of others as to give interest to his 
current of thought. His views have the sympathy of two, or 
three modern leaders of thought, such as Rothe and Dorner, 
and, indeed, Dorner, in his last volume, names his work on 

“Foreknowledge” in his catalogue of authors on the subject. 

Besides this, there are in Methodism a few scattered thinkers, 

perhaps increasing in number, who rather prefer his views, as 

furnishing the best theodicy. 

That, except in a generic sense of the term, his positions are 
not Arminian, Dr. M’Cabe not only admits, but boldly from his 
pedestal assaults Arminianism. Still less are they specifically 
Methodism. And they are not new to Methodism. They have 
not been ignored by Methodism from indifference or intellectual 
apathy. On the contrary, Methodism has consciously, repeatedly, 
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and positively reviewed and rejected them. Rather reluctantly 
did English Methodism tolerate Dr. Clarke’s unflinching deposit 
of them in his “Commentary,” and entirely uninfluencing has 
that deposit been upon the mind of permanent Methodism. Of 
this position of Methodism in regard to the present volume our 
publishing Agents have given due intimation in its title-page, 
that it is “published for the author.” At the same time, let it 
be remembered that Dr. M’Cabe is not, like Robertson Smith, 
abusing a theological professorship to insinuate or force his 
specialty into the Church in an underground way ; nor is he, like 
Dr. Thomas, misusing a Methodist pulpit by diatribes ad popu- 
dm against the doctrines he promised to preach. It is an appeal 
through the press to the select minds of the Church and general 
public ; and, personally, we must say that we have no objection 
to give them a tolerant hearing. We think he has furnished the 
fullest, ablest, and most original statement of the theory extant. 
At the same time, we doubt whether his trenchant issue with 
Arminianism was wise. He might have wisely and truly claimed 
himself to be, as they used to say, only “Arminio Arminior ;” 
that is, just a little more Arminian than Arminius himself ; la- 
boring, as Arminianism does, in behalf of a clear doctrine of 
freedom and responsibility, and carrying it out on the same line 
to a still clearer elucidation. 

We do not feel called upon to enter upon the argument of the 
book. We expended neirly thirty pages of our work on the Will 
(pp. 267-293) in an attempt at showing the reconcilability of pre- 
science and freedom; and we see nothing in either of Dr. M’Cabe’s 
books, though others may, to disturb our faith in our arguments or 
conclusions, especially as he takes no notice of them, and so leaves 
untouched what force they have. We answered in order, satis- 
factorily to our own thought, Edwards’ several points maintain- 
ing the irreconcilability. Dr. M’Cabe quotes Edwards’ points as 
conclusive authority, but omits all notice of our answers, so that 
our positions stand unassailed. Our ground was, that the theory 
of nescience is not so very heretical as some suppose, but unnec- 
essary; for to most clear minds there is no difficulty in seeing 
the consistency of the two. That opinion we still retain. Nor 
does Dr. M’Cabe’s sanguine anticipation of a great revolution in 
theology from his book appear to us likely to be realized; for, 
first, there is, we apprehend, no likelihood of a general adoption 
of his theory ; and, second, if it were adopted, it would be no very 
great revolution; his deluge would be “ not much of a shower.” 
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Moses and the Prophets. The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, by Professor 
W. Robertson Smith; The Propliets and Prophecy in Israel, by Dr. A. Kuenen; 
and The Prophets of Israel, by W. Robertson Smith, LL.D. Reviewed by 
Wittiam Henry Greey, D.D., Professor in Princeton Seminary. 12mo, pp. 
369. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1882. 

Believers in the integrity of the Old Testament Scriptures will 

be greatly gratified that Dr. Green has embodied in a single vol- 

ume his successive papers in its defense. The first of the series 
consists of an opening lecture to his class in September, 1881, in 
which he unhesitatingly treats the doctrines of Kuenen and his 
followers as being attacks on the foundations of the Protestant 
faith in line with those of the English deists, and as calling upon 

Christian believers for firmness and boldness in defense. ‘Then 

follow reprints of articles which have appeared in the “ Presby- 

terian Review” and the “ Princeton Review,” subjecting Robert- 
son Smith’s and Kuenen’s productions to a masterly discussion, 

By all means our readers interested in this important controversy 

—and who of them are not ?—should be careful not to omit the 

reading of this valuable series. 


Christian Work and Consolation: The Problem of an Effective and Happy Life. 

By Ave. Stevens, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 206. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 1882, 
A manual volume on the vital principles of a living religion will 
doubtless be gladly welcomed by a large body of readers from 
Dr. Stevens’ eloquent pen. It treats of “work,” the duties of 
life; and of “consolations,” the rewards of work done. Nor 
is true work the penalty of primal sin, but a co-operation with 
God in the activities of his system which will not cease with our 
present life. In the chapters of consolations he gives a cheering 
view of Christian consecration and assurance, “the higher life,” 
and closes with some consoling views of death. It is written 
often with epigrammatic point, but more generally with the 
author’s usual exuberant flow, with which the reader is usually 
borne upon the rapid current of thought and language. 


——_»____—— 


My Portfolio. A Collection of Essays by Austin Puetps, D.D., late Professor 
Andover Seminary. Author of “ Men and Books,” and “ The Theory of Preach- 
ing.” 12mo, pp. 280. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882. 

The author of “'The Still Hour” may always claim, and will gen- 

erally reward, a hearing. His “Portfolio” is a collection of 

rescued “fugitives” gathered from his furnishings to the “ Inde- 
pendent” and other periodicals. It consists mainly of sketches 
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of character and discussions of certain live questions of the day. 
Leading, and most interesting, is the extended life history of his 
father, a typical revivalist and New England pastor in one. He 
was noted in newspapers as having his home visited by the most 
violent spirit-rappings, similar, though far more rackety, to those 
of the Wesley family, both which have defied the solutions of 
science and theology. The reminiscences of Albert Barnes and 
Horace Bushnell are full of interest. In the discussions appears 
the hand of a master explaining the soundness of the Andover 
positions; condemning Negro suffrage and woman suffrage; con- 
sidering what the pulpit shall do with “spiritualism,” ete. These 
chapters-are piquant, frank and never tedious, 





Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


Wines : Scriptural and Ecclesiastical. By Norman Kerr, M.D., F.L.S. 12mo, pp. 

138. New York: National Temperance Society and Publication House, 

As secretary to the society for promoting legislation for the con- 
trol and care of habitual drunkards, and to a home for inebri- 
ates, Dr. Kerr has had occasion largely to examine the question 
of “unfermented wine.” His book seems to be the substance of 
a course of lectures thrown into chapters and paragraphs with 
headings. His large collection of “unfermented wines” are 
drawn upon for exhibition to his audience to impress the lesson. 
One entire page presents us with a tabulation in columns of some 
thirty “varieties of unfermented grape-juice,” with the localities 
whence obtained, and the d:tes of their vintage from 1874-81. 
They come from Asia Minor, Syria, Spain, Portugal, London, 
Germany, Italy, Africa, and America. The unfermented from 
America is noted for its rich color. 

Dr. Kerr maintains, with ample evidence, that the ancients 
used the unfermented grape-juice, and that it was called wine. 
He says nothing directly about the testimony of the Jewish 
rabbis that alcoholic wine was used at the Passover, or about the 
testimony of our modern missionaries that at the present day the 
unfermented article has lost the name of wine ; a testimony that 
does not seem to amount to much, It is certain, as our respected 
contributor, Leon C. Field, conclusively shows, that the very 
word mustum, must, is an adjective for which vinum is the 
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noun; and mustwm has acquired the nature of a noun by grad- 
ually dropping its noun but absorbing its meaning. Coleridge 
says the history of a word is often more significant than the 
history of an empire. In this diseussion the history of mastwm 
is of more importance than the history of Persia and Babylon. 
It makes it certain that, in popular parlance, must was formerly 
wine. 

As to the wine at Cana, the simple question is, Was it a formal 
creation such as God alone performs, or was it a manufacture 
such as man does? Did Christ make the fresh wine, or did he 
make alcohol? We have noted the slants of infidels in affirming 
that Jesus made wine, and we should be happy to reply with 
good reason, “ Yes, but did he make alcohol?” And we are glad 
that Dr. Kerr has furnished to our hand St. Chrysostom’s beau- 
tiful Greek on this subject, as it robs Alcohol of his triumph 
with great conclusiveness: 

Chrysostom: “ Aecxvdg bre abtég tori 6 év tai¢g dunéhotg 7h vdup peTraBdrAAwy 
Kai tov vetov id Tie pilng ete olvoy Tpiruv brep Ev TH OvTe did TOAAGY Ypovov 
yivetat, todTo abpoov ev TO yanw Eipydoarw.” 

“Showing that it is He who changes the water in the vines and the rain ab- 


sorbed through the root into wine, who did in an instant at the marriage that 
work which takes a long time in the plant,” (Hom. xxii, in Joh.}—P. 21. 


We are glad to see Dr. Kerr also in presenting the follow- 
ing statement of the position of our Church on the communion 
cup. 


At the General Conference (1880) of the Methodist Episcopal organization, with 
more than 11,000 ministers, about one and three-quarter million members, and be- 
tween four and five million adherents, the following alteration was made in their 
Book of Discipline: “Let none but the pure unfermented juice of the grape be 
used in administering the Lord’s Supper.”—P. 112. 





The American Phonographic Dictionary. Exhibiting the Correct and Actual Short- 
hand Forms for all the Useful Words of the English Language, about Fifty 
Thousand in Number, and, in addition, Many Foreign Terms; also the Best 
Shorthand Forms for Two Thousand Geographical Names, and as many Family, 
Personal, and Noted Fictitious Names, By Ex1as Lonetey, Author of  Kelee- 
tic Manual of Phonography,” “The Reporter’s Guide,” and other works, and 
for Tweuty-five Years a Verbatim Reporter and Teacher of Short-hand. 8vo, 
pp. 368. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1882. 


This dictionary does not define the meaning of terms, but sim- 
ply presents to the learner the best forms of phonographic words. 
For in this art, with its varied degrees of abbreviation, there are 
various forms between which the writer may choose, each accord- 
ant with the principles of the art, yet not all equally good, and 
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the dictionary shows the learner which is indisputably the best. 
The existence of alternative forms, between which the writer must 
take time to choose, has been urged as an objection to phonog- 
raphy. And some claim that it is a failure. But we are in- 
formed by an expert that all our Congressional reporters, with an 
exception or two, use this system. Mr. Longley is a veteran 
expert; his system is that of Pitman, with his latest finali- 
ties and some additional American improvements. ‘The dic- 
tionary is much fuller than Pitman’s own, issued years ago, and 
the learner will, doubtless, find it a reliable aid to the most per- 
fect stain 


Philosophic Series, No.1. Criteria of Divers Kinds of Truth as Opposed to Ag- 
nosticism. Being a Treatise on Applied Logic. By James M’Cosn, D.D., 
LLD., D.L. 12mo, pp. 60. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1882. 

This is the first installment of a philosophical series projected by 

Dr. M’Cosh for the purpose of counteracting the Agnosticism 

srovailing at the present day. This he proposes to effec t not so 

much by direct belligerency as by establishing the proper doe- 
trines of truth and knowing. He proposes five successive period- 
ical publications, of which this is number one. This treats the 
first principles of intuitive and deductive logic, the primary 
grounds of sure knowledge as distinguished from the present 
philosophical knownothingism. The second will discuss the true 
nature of causation in view of the doctrine of correlation of 
forces. The third will show the extent and limitations of devel- 
opment. The fourth will be a critique upon Kant, showing his 
defects and true value. The fifth discusses Herbert Spencer. 

Of all the philosophies we personally hold that maintained by Dr. 

M’Cosh to be most accordant with right reason. Subscriptions 

for the entire series should be sent to Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


_—--—- oe ——-—— 


Empirical and Rational Psychology: Embracing Emotions, Cognitions, Feclings, 
and Volitions. By A. Scuvyier, LL.D., President of Baldwin University, Aw. 
thor of “ Principles of Logic” and a series of mathematical works. 12mo, pp. 
484. Cincinnati, New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

President Schuyler has acquired a fine reputation as author of a 

series of works on the intellectual and mathematical sciences. 

The present, like his other volumes, is a well-exectited manual for 

the private reader or for academic classes. Its style is clear, 

concise without being obscure, and animated without any mere- 
tricious attempts at fine writing. It is divided into the three 
Fourtu Series, Vou. XXXV.—12 
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established departments of Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will. In 
the first department he is full and excellent, especially in his 
treatment of the theory of perception. Perhaps he has marred 
the symmetry of his work by treating the section on elaboration 
too extensively, bringing another treatise on logic into the center 
of his psychology. Thereby he leaves far too small a room for 
the treatment of the sensibilities, and especially that most im- 
portant topic, the will. He allows himself scarce space for even 
an allusion to man’s moral sentiments, and his account of the will 
we esteem as true in doctrine but meager in extent. We should 
certainly advise in a new edition some reconstruction by a great 
abridgment of Division Third and enlargement of Parts Second 
and Third. 





History, Biography, and Topography. 


Methodism and the Temperance Reformation. By Rev. HeNry WHEELER. 12mo, 

pp. 241. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. New York: Phillips & Hunt, 1882. 
This volume is a valuable and permanent contribution to the 
history both of Methodism and the Temperance Reformation, 
It comprehends the action of the Methodist Episcopal, the 
Methodist Episcopal, South, and the English Wesleyans, in that 
movement. We could wish that, at least in a chapter, a survey 
of all the other existing Methodist bodies, great and small, on 
the globe, had been added. But as it is we have a curious his- 
toric picture, appealing alternately to our pride and shame, show- 
ing how we have in the general led in the battle, while we have 
wavered and faltered, breaking our own good resolutions, yet 
coming up to the standard again when aroused by the spirit of the 
times. 

Here, as on some other reforms, we have Wesley taking 
high and true position at start, uncompromising and accurate, 
like an infallibility. His followers apostatized from his proud 
platform, and after a century none of the great Methodisms 
now stand on his high basis save our own Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

We give Mr. Wesley’s original rule, with the variations it 
underwent by’ successive legislations, at subsequent periods: 
1743: The original rule, Drunkenness, buying or selling spirit- 
uous liquors, or drinking them, unless in cases of extreme neces- 
sity. 1789: Drunkenness, buying or selling spirituous liquors, or 
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drinking them. 1790: Drunkenness, or drinking spirituous liq- 
uors, unless in cases of necessity. 1791: Drunkenness or drink- 
ing spirituous liquors, unless in cases of necessity. 1848: Mr. 
Wesley’s rule restored as in 1743.—Page 46. 

The relaxation of the Rule in America, Mr. Wheeler attributes 
to the demoralization of the Revolutionary War. That may be. 
But we are inclined to suspect that it arose ina great degree from 
the undeveloped character of the evil itself. The business of dis- 
tilling may not have become so overshadowing, and drunkenness 
may not have assumed so alarming a prevalence. It is the stupen- 
dous increase of our population, with the still greater increase of the 
manufacturing, traflicking, and drinking interests, that have com- 
pelled alarm, required higher moral maxims, and awakened more 
general, energetic, and stringent action, These evils stole upon 
the public mind almost imperceptibly, and it was not until they 
became truly menacing in their magnitude that the appeals of 
the reformers could possess any startling effect. We remember 
in our own day a quiet tavern kept by « Methodist of eminently 
conscientious character. He maintained an orderly house, where 
he could dispense to the traveler or townsman a refreshing glass 

with as little suspicion of wrong as a druggist now fills a med- 
ical prescription. “The preacher” was often entertained by 
him gratis in a perfectly legitimate way. Ten years later the 
same man would have about as quickly become a pirate as a 
publican. 

The period of early silence was broken in 1816 by James 
Axley, a General Conference delegate from the South. He had 
made the South and Southwest ring with his startling denunci- 
ations of the great evil. He brought the agitation into the Gen- 
eral Conference, ‘where he was seconded by the venerable 
Laban Clark of New England, but the movement failed. In 
1828 and 1832 the great names of Wilbur Fisk, Nathan Bangs, 
and Henry B. Bascom appear in the battle-roll, and things begin 
tomove. We well remember reading Bascom’s eloquent Temper- 
ance Report to the General Conference of 1832 in our quiet 
study during our little tutorship at Hamilton College. But it 
was not until after the separation of the South from the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church that Mr. Wesley’s rule was restored, 
namely, in 1848, by an almost unanimity. In the great temper- 
ance revival of the last few years the press and conferences of 
the Church South are taking a noble stand, and the alarming 
increase of the evil, together with the boldness of its advocates, 
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will allow our Southern brethren no repose until the Church be- 
comes unanimous on the highest level. Our own General Con- 
ference of 1880 will be honorably commemorated as having passed 
the following rule: “Let none but the pure unfermented juice 
of the grape be used in administering the Lord’s Supper, when- 
ever practicable.” This is the true rule to which all Church 
communion must come, Infidelity must no longer triumph over 
our concession that Jesus was an olvotérnc, nor Mohammedanism 
boast a soberer communion than Christianity. 

It must be frankly confessed that the apostacy of our English 
brethren from the Wesleyan rule was even more signal than our 
own. One is amazed to find the British Conference recording 
itself, so late as 1841, so flagrantly as the following resolutions 
show : 

“ Resolved, 1. That unfermented wine be not used in the admin-. 
istration of the Sacrament. 

“ Resolved, 2. That no chapel be used for total abstinence 
meetings. 

“ Resolved, 3. That no preacher go into another circuit to advo- 
cate total abstinence without first obtaining the consent of the 
Superintendent of the circuit to which he may have been in- 
vited.” P. 168. 

Mr. Wheeler seems doubtful as to the cause of a movement so 
clearly designed to check the advance of reformation. We 
doubt not that it was largely the adverse pressure of the En- 
glish Church and aristocracy who held the pledge of abstinence in 
contempt. But the personal tastes and preferences of the Meth- 
odist ministry itself must nevertheless bear a decided share of 
the responsibility. Bishop Simpson once said, “The most dis- 
tinguished [Wesleyan] ministers are in the habit of using them, 
{wine and brandy;] and I regret to say that in many churches 
there both wine and brandy are kept in the vestry for the use of 
the minister both before and after preaching. On my first visit 
to the old countries the kind sextons seemed to be as much as- 
tonished that I would not accept them as I was amazed at their 
being offered.” But the terribly growing magnitude and au- 
dacity of the evil itself would not allow such a body of earnest 
Christian men to retain this position in permanence. Intemper- 
ance itself was the great propagandist of Christian abstinence. 
Kminent names of British ministers appeared upon the side of 
reform. The great name of William Arthur of course leads the 

van. Romilly Hall speaks out in words worthy a true son of 
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Wesley. George Maunder and Luke H. Wiseman give their 
burning testimony, The year 1877 is memorable from the for- 
mation of a Conference temperance organization ; and in 1880 
was established their “Temperance Sunday,” in which the prin- 
ciples of temperance were to be publicly proclaimed in every 
Methodist charge in England, the exercises being previously 
published in the public newspapers to announce to the world that 
Methodism is alive on this subject. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, Mr. Wheeler well shows, is a 
great, and ought to be an aggressive, total-abstinence society. It 
has organized an exterminating war on the manufacture, the 
traffic, dnd the appetitive consumption of all intoxicants. It so 
applies its General Rule, by disciplinary enactment, as to pro- 
hibit “ the buying, selling, or using intoxicating liquors as a bever- 
age, signing petitions in favor of granting license for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, becoming bondsmen for persons engaging 
in such traffic, renting property as the place in or on which to 
manufacture intoxicating liquors.” 

And what is the Christian citizen’s duty as the possessor of an 
elective franchise? Does he cease to be a Christian on the elec- 
tion grounds? Is the government of a righteous God to be nul- 
lified at the polls? <A revival of a sense of Christian responsi- 
bilities in civil franchise has already commenced, and it augurs 
propitiously for our future. If the Christian Church in all its 
branches and in all sections will firmly and inflexibly exert its 
civic powers it can put down bad measures and bad men, and in- 
augurate every beneficent reform to a degree hitherto unreal- 
ized. The twin movements of civil service reform and tem- 
perance will remove an immense amount of the evils of our pres- 
ent politics. And politics is the government of the country. 
Purify our politics and you regenerate our governmental system 
and attain that “righteousness ” which “exalteth a nation.” Nor 
must we be frightened at the bluster of politicians-by-trade who 
would silence the voice of moral rebuke that they may monop- 
olize political power and emolument. Politicians are at the 
present day mightily menacing when they think they can fright- 
en, but perfect cowards when our persistence tells them that 
their craft is in danger. 
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Corea, the Hermit Nution. I. Ancient and Medieval History. II. Political and 
Social Corea. IlI. Modern and Recent History. By WiLuiamM ELLIorr GRrir- 
Fis, late of the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan. Author of “The Mikado’s 
Empire.” 8vo, pp. 462. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882. Price 


$3 50. 
Mr. Griffis won reputation with the reading public, both of Eu- 
rope and America, by the patient research, sound judgment, and 
literary ability apparent in his “ Mikado’s Empire.” What he 
did for Japan and its history in that production he has done in 
this volume for Corea, or Ché-sen, “the land of the morning 
calm,” as that hitherto little-known peninsula is named by the 
Coreans themselves. The curiosity of general readers, of Chris- 
tian philanthropists, and especially of men of commerce, respect- 
ing a country which*until recently has been little else than a 
terra incognita to Europeans and Americans, will lead many to 
consult the present volume. And the value and interest of the 
information it contains are such that its intelligent and thought- 
ful readers will be both gratified and made acquainted with a 
very ancient people who have hitherto succeeded in making 
themselves impregnable to the approaches of modern civilization. 

This is not a book of personal travel or adventure, Mr. Griffis 
never having been nearer to Corea than the coast of Echizen, 
« Japanese province which lies on the sea that separates Japan 
from Corea. This coast for ages had been the landing-place of 
rovers, immigrants, adventurers, and envoys from the opposite 
Corean shore. Here, therefore, he found families who were 
prond of their descent from Chd-sen, and “ outcasts” who were 
descendants of Corean prisoners of war. The traditions of these 
people, their religion, the names they had given to places and 
fhings of art, their implements, their animals, birds, vegetables, 
and trees, were all eloquent of their kinship to the nation on the 
opposite shore. He saw distinctly that his studies in Japanese 
history and antiquities reflected much light upon the neighbor- 
ing hermit nation, and began to search for materials out of which 
to weave its then almost unknown story. This volume is the 
result of his research, which, judging from the ninety-nine books 
and documents in Chinese, Japanese, Russian, Dutch, German, 
French, and American mentioned in the book, and from the 
other sources of information and living witnesses consulted per- 
sonally and by correspondence, must have been, if not exhaustive, 
yet sufficiently painstaking to justify his claim that his book, 
though less fascinating than one giving the impressions of a 
traveler through the country, is more valuable, because it “views 
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the whole subject, and reduces the amprestions of many details 
to unity, correcting one by the other.” 

The peninsula of Corea, including its almost countless islands, 
is nearly equal in size to the State of Minnesota, having an area 
of between eighty and ninety thousand square miles. Touching 
the Chinese province of Manchuria and the Russian Possessions 
on the north and west, it extends southward between the Sea of 
Japan and the Yellow Sea, from the 43d to the 34th parallel of 
north latitude. Its climate is varied, but the winters are not 
more rigorous in the higher latitudes than in the State of New 
York, while in the most southern they are “as delightful as those 
in the Carolinas.” The summers are hot and rainy. The land 
is generally fertile. Mr. Griffis thinks that “there are at least 
12,000,000 souls in Ché-sen.” 

The ancient and medizval history of Corea, like that of Euro- 
pean countries, is a record of migrations and conquests, of in- 
vasions and counter-invasions, of fierce wars of succession and 
usurpation. It is, of course, a tangled web of legend and tradition 
interwoven with more or less of historic truth. Our author, by 
a process somewhat tedious to his readers, has industriously la- 
bored to separate authentic from legendary history, reaching the 
conclusion that the present race of Coreans are not the aborig- 
ines of the peninsula, but descendants of a hardy race, the Fuyu, 
whose original home was in Manchuria, a thousand miles away 
from the seats of Chinese culture. This people were among the 
first of their race to emerge from barbarism, to form themselves 
into a political organization based on the same principle of feu- 
dalism as once existed in Europe. After sundry migrations they 
entered the Corean peninsula and subjugated its barbarous abe- 
rigines, together with the emigrants from China whom they found 
within its borders, Hence the Coreans are neither Chinese nor 
Japanese, though more allied to the latter than to the former. 
In disentangling the thread of their history from its myths Mr. 
Griffis appears to have incorporated every important accessible 
fact into his excellent work. 

To the general reader the most interesting portions of this 
work are in the second and third parts, which treat of the present 
political structure of its government, of the social life and char- 
acter of its people, of its religion, which is a compound of Sha- 
manism, Confucianism, and Buddhism; of the efforts of the French 
Jesuits to introduce Romanism, with the terrible persecutions 
which prevented their success ; and of the various methods by 
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which the Japanese, the European, and American nations finally 
secured the opening of the ports of Corea for commercial pur- 
poses. Hereafter Corea promises to be the theater of struggles 
which will have a world-wide interest. Russia, on its northern 
border, is fortifying herself, as if intending to create a base 
for its invasion, since she is hankering for the possession of its 
southern harbors. ‘The Buddhists of Japan are preparing agen- 
cies for an effort to revive their decaying superstitions within its 
borders ; and the Christian Churches both of England and Amer- 
ica will now fecl compelled to make it the field of fresh mission- 
ary conquests. 

Professor Griffis’ book is, on the whole, a well-written volume. 
We notice that here and there, when the author attempts to throw 
a dash of humor into a paragraph, he utterly fails, as when, in 
stating that Corea, warned by impending dangers, became will- 
ing to listen to proposals for opening her ports, he expresses 
that disposition by citing from Dickens the phrase, “ Barkis was 
willin’,” which in that connection was not witty but silly. So, 
also, after observing that in worshiping the “ god of the hills” 
the Coreans make their pious trip to the hills a pic-nic, he 
adds, “Thus they combine piety and pleasure, very much as 
Americans unite sea-bathing and sanctification, croquet and 
canip-meeting holiness by the ocean and in the groves.” Mr. Grif- 
fis apparently belongs to that class who see no inconsistency in 
consecrating the summer sea-shore to drinking, gambling, horse- 
racing, and carousing, but see something wonderfully ridiculons 
in carrying your religion into your vacation, and even providing 
the means of worship and self-consecration in the sublime pres- 
énce of theocean. Heseems to think that religion must be kept 
apart from our business, or at least our recreation ; and that a 
broad chasm should separate our devotion from our every-day 
life. That is not Christianity, but superstition; or, more likely, 
it is infidelity playing superstition. The divine founder of our 
religion, with his twelve apostles, frequented the sea of Gennes- 
aret, and carried on there their blended business, religion, and 


pleasure. A boat was once the pulpit of Jesus, and the beach 


the church where the congregation listened. At that sea they 
sailed, preached, fisned, and held great camp-meetings, at one of 
which five thousand were fed, the great Master himself having 
preached and supplied the provisions which were distributed by 
his disciples, in “pic-nic” fashion, to the vast multitudes seated 


on the grassy shore. 
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Political History of Recent Times, 1816-1875, with special reference to Germany. 
By WILHELM MULLER, Professor in Tubingen. Revised and Enlarged by the 
Author. Translated, with an Appendix covering the period from 1876 to 1881, 
by the Rev. Joun P. Peters, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 696. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1882. 

The last sixty-five years have been marked by great events; 

by great changes in the relations of the leading nations of 

Europe to each other and to other parts of the world, and 

by the growth of liberal ideas tending to the transference of 

political power from the aristocratic few to the democratic 
multitude. To treat all these events intelligently, yet with- 
out wearisome dullness, in one volume, demanded of the writer 

a thoroughness in his knowledge and a power of philosoph- 

ical analysis and of skill in composition such as few can justly 

claim. But Mr. Miller has fully met this great demand, and 
given to his readers a comprehensive clew by which they can 
seize on the links which connected the formation of the Holy 

Alliance with the fall of Napoleon; the rise of revolutions in 

Germany, Italy, Austria, Spain, and Portugal, and especially in 

France, with the usurpations of the kings in that Alliance. The 

vast consequences which followed the expulsion of the Bourbons 

and the ascendency of the Second Empire in France; the usurpa- 
tions of Prussia in Germany; the creation of a united Italy ; the 
establishment of the German Empire; the overthrow of Napo- 
leon III. ; the conflicts of Russia with Turkey; and the relations 
of England to these great political events and to India, are also 
all treated with judicial fairness and in the spirit of a man thor- 
oughly possessed of liberal ideas. To students already versed 
in history Mr. Miiller’s book will be exceedingly valuable for 
occasional reference; to the general reader it will furnish as 
much information of recent events as he may care to know; and 
it will prove particularly desirable for use in academies and 
colleges by students of modern European history. President 

White, of Cornell University, heartily commends it to this last- 

named class. 


Heroic Methodists of the Olden Time; or, Anecdotal Sketches of some of the Noble 
Men and Women whose Beautiful Lives Adorned, and whose Faithful Labors 
Built the Walls of Early Methodism. Intended to Please and Profit Boys and 
Girls. Illustrated. 16imo, pp. 307. New York: Phillips & Hunt, 1882. 

The fluent and graphie pen of Dr. Wise, so well known and ap- 

preciated in the literature of our Church, has here given us a 


few leaves from what has been esteemed our heroic age, and 
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certainly was our primeval period. The world now acknowl- 
edges the profound world-wide interest of its history. Dr. Wise 
has given sketches of Wesley, Fletcher, Lady Huntingdon, Adam 
Clarke, down to Jackson and Dawson. We adopt Dr. Wise’s 
motto: “ Let the deeds of our Methodist fathers and mothers be 
never forgotten—let your children remember them forever.” 















Building the Nation. Events in the History of the United States: from the Rev- 
olution to the Beginuing of the War between the States. By CHARLES CARLE- 
Ton Corriy, Author of * The Boys of '76,” “ The Story of Liberty,” “ Old Times 

in the Colonies,” ete. Llustrated. 8vo, pp. 485.. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. 1883, 

















In this volume, one of the Harpers’ illustrated, Mr. Coffin has 
given us a portion of our American history in a style and 
method of eminent fascination. His diction is popular and col- 
loguial; he selects in historical order the most striking scenes 
and characters, and shows great skill in reproducing the popular 
feeling of that day. The cuts are plentiful and often piquant, 
so that every boy, young and old, may be easily seduced into a 
knowledge of the history of his country. He ends at the begin- 
ning of our late civil war, and all will be ready for his next vol- 
ume next year. 
















Educational. 


Report of the President of Liberia College to the Board of Trustees. December, 1881. 
8vo, pp. 26. Cambridge, U. 8. A., John Wilson & Son. 1882. 


The Aims and Methods of a Liberal Education for Africans. Inaugural Address 
delivered by Epwarp Wi.mot Biypex, LL.D.. President of Liberia College. 
January 5, 1881. 8vo, pp. 30. Cambridge, U.S. A., John Wilson & Son. 
1882. 

Dr. Blyden’s two pamphlets are written in the graceful En- 

glish of which he is so fine a master. They show an earnest inter- 

est in behalf of his people. We take occasion to express our 
hearty sympathy for his self-consecration to his work and the 

a general wisdom of his counsels. 

ii | As an exposition of his views of the methods of constructing 
i an African civilization these publications remove some misun- 
derstandings. We find a report, even in the periodicals of his 
| race in America, that he had prohibited the use of the English 
| a language in Liberia College. The truth seems to be that he repro- 
bates a great share of English literature because it is so deprecia- 
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tory toward the colored race as to depress the feelings and de- 
grade the character of its present Negro readers. In the literary 
course of the college he will so plan the studies as to fling in the 
background this period of modern literature, 

Dr. Blyden takes a very strong view of the debasing effect of 
slavery on the immigrants from America. It unfits the Ameri- 
can Negro missionary for the work in Africa. He has gone so 
far as to say that Mohammedism produces a nobler manhood in 
its converts than the Christianity of our missionaries. He would 
cherish a high respect for the Moslemism of Africa, and has a 
theory of making it “a stepping-stone to Christianity.” He 
would have the Negro Christian missionary educated in Africa, 
in schools under Negro faculties. In short, though founded in 
Caucasian Christian philanthropy, there must be as complete a 
withdrawal from Caucasian Christian civilization as may be. 
The liberalities of the founders of the schools, and of the Repub- 
lic itself, cannot obliterate the bitter memories of African wrongs, 
nor the traces of slavery. In both the Report and the Address 
there are severe replies to Caucasian attacks ; and criticisms are 
passed upon even the defenses and eulogies of the friends of the 
Negro, On the whole, while recognizing the wisdom of much he 
says, we cannot help fearing that many of his words are tending 
to cultivate an oversensitiveness among his countrymen which 
may react unfavorably upon the American public mind. It is 
hard for people who would work and sacrifice for Africa to find 
themselves subjected to a severe criticism for not doing it better. 
Perhaps it might be well, also, to suggest whether the Negro 
himself is all right. Unless the Negro character and conduct can 
respond in a due degree to the efforts made for his advantage, 
discouragement must ensue. Wiser, apparently, it would be, 
for Dr. Blyden to impress upon his audiences the immense im- 
portance for the Negro to show himself susceptible of civiliza- 
tion, and alert and enterprising to its calls, It is he, and not the 
Caucasian, who is on trial, With Dr. Blyden the Negro seems 
all right, and the Caucasian the sole object of criticism. 

That Dr. Blyden well understands the character of the needed 
missionary is well indicated in the following ideal picture : 

For the great work to be done in this vast country we must have men trained 
amid the scenes of their future Jabors—men who can enter at once upon their 
work knowing what is to be done; who need neither mental nor physical accli- 
mation; who know the specific methods in this country for performing industrial, 
commercial, educational, and religious work; who will know how to live in the 


country and in the towns; who, if necessary, like the intrepid Anderson—ednu- 
cated in Liberia—can walk two hundred miles on their bare feet, doing exploring 
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aud scientific work; who can take the surveyor’s chain and compass through 
swamps and over mountains, without the accessories of hammocks ‘and beasts of 
burden, umbrellas and waterproofs; who as missionaries can walk from village 
to village, proclaiming the Gospel of Christ to the natives in a language they can 
understand, and can sit down on mats and skins im native huts, reading their 
Greek Testament and Hebrew Bible, or discussing the Arabic Koran with Moham- 
medans—and then at meal time can enjoy with their hosts palm oil and rice, pal- 
aver sauce and dumboy ; who will not long and pine for bacon and greens, peaches 
und pears, broadcloth coats and beaver hats.—Page 19. 


That such missionaries, plentiful, it would seem, among the Mo- 
hammedans of Africa, should not yet appear among the Christians, 
is the real complaint uttered in America. How can this coming 
band of new-life Christian missionaries be made to come imme- 
diately ? The Mohammedan school of Cairo is, we understand, 
sending out its flaming missionaries by hundreds through the con- 
tinent. But there appears in Liberia neither flame nor fire. All 
seems cold, dark, charcoal. Conspicuously is this evident in the 
fact that after more than half a century of work our Methodist 
conference counts but fourteen members, with a goodly propor- 
tion of places “to be supplied.” The difficulty seems to lie in 
the lifelessness of the material there. And yet Dr. Blyden does 
make it tolerably clear that the true method with Africa is to 
train the missionary in a school under Negro teachers, and fire 
them, if possible, with an apostolic zeal. 





Literature and Fiction. 


Development of English Literature and Language. By Avrrep H. Wetsn, A.M. 
2 vols, Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
The purpose of these two handsome volumes is to give a broad 
account of the causes that have produced our literature, and a 
critical estimate of its character. To do this well would be to 
accomplish a most important and difficult task, in which no one 
has yet succeeded. We have as yet no satisfactory history of 
English literature. Taine’s work, brilliant as it is, is inaccurate 
in details and written entirely in the service of a pet theory. 
Henry Morley’s “English Writers” was suspended fifteen years 
ago when it had been carried only as far as the fifteenth century, | 
and has never since been resumed. Professor Ten Brink, of 
Strasburg, is now engaged on what promises to be by far the best 
history of our literature; but only the first volume has yet been 
published, and of this there is no English translation. There is, 
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therefore, abundant room and need for such a book as Mr. Welsh 
has attempted. 

To write such a work calls not only for wide and accurate 
knowledge, but also for rare philosophical and critical ability. 
It must be said for the author of the volumes before us that he 
has an intelligent conception of the breadth and difficulties of 
his theme, and a carefully-considered method of treatment. In 
his introduction he lays down the general proposition that the 
character of a national literature is decided by the hereditary or 
race disposition of the writers ; by their surroundings, physical, 
social, political; and by their individuality or personal character. 
To these three causes he, indeed, adds a fourth, the “ Epoch, or 
Spirit of the Age ;” but it seems plain enough that this is resolv- 
able into the other three, being only that condition of the gen- 
eral environment which obtains at any given time. A literature, 
then, being the product of these three factors—the Race, the En- 
vironment, the Person—it becomes necessary to show their com. 
bined action in literary growth, and, at the same time, to estimate 
their relative importance. In pursuance of such a plan, Mr. Welsh, 
after devoting two opening chapters to the formation of the En- 
glish character in its earliest history, begins every subsequent 
chapter with a somewhat detailed account of the religion, poli- 
tics, morals, and manners of the period covered by the chapter, 
with such reference to the writings of the period as may serve 
to show how the social peculiarities described found expression 
in literature. He then selects a few of the more important and 
typical writers of the time and gives to their life and work a 
fuller discussion, under the several headings, Biography, Writ- 
ings, Style, Rank, Character, and Influence. 

The opening sections of each chapter, which describe the state 
of society at various epochs, are the most interesting and import- 
ant parts of the book. They evince wide reading and often con- 
tain much curious and valuable information. But they do not al- 
ways show a firm grasp of general causes. The author often fails 
to make clear the laws of which the social facts he has collected are 
the expression, or to show the bearing of those facts upon litera- 
ture. Sometimes, too, his collection of facts, though interesting 
as a picture of society, omits just those details most pertinent to 
his subject. In the discussion of the first half of the eighteenth 
century, for instance, we find nothing said of the decay of 
the sentiment of authority in politics which followed the revo- 
lution of ’88; nothing of the rise of that shrewd middle class 
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to whom political power was surely passing ; nothing of the por- 
tentous growth of the city of London and the forms of social life 
that accompanied that growth; nothing of the secrecy of Parlia- 
mentary debates which made necessary some other means of 
reaching the public ear; and nothing of the specific influence of 
French literary models. Yet these are just the causes which had 
most to do in determining the form and spirit of our literature 
under Anne and the first Georges. But after all deductions 
have been made, these sections form a useful contribution to the 
history of English society. 

The remaining or critical sections seem to us not so valuable. 
The relation which the authors selected for detailed discussion 
bore to their age is often very imperfectly shown, even when, as 
in the case of Edmund Spenser, that relation is all-important. 
Nor does Mr. Welsh always succeed in giving a clear conception 
of the personality of his author. The copious citations from 
other critics are usually well chosen and valuable; but his own 
criticism is vague, diffuse, and declamatory. It is never terse 
and incisive. It lacks originality and insight. The purely 
rhetorical criticism, in particular, is weak, the epithets grouped 
under the heading “Style” rarely having much descriptive 
value. It is, indeed, impossible to consider with any profit the 
“style” of a writer apart from those mental peculiarities of 
which it is the expression. That Longfellow’s style is “simple, 
cheice, musical, sincere, vitalized by sympathy,” is true enough ; 
but, then, so is that of Whittier, Goldsmith, Burns, and half a 
hundred other English poets. In fact, these remarks upon style 
seem sometimes to have been written pretty nearly at random ; 
when the style of Cowper is characterized as “animated, vigor- 
ous, pointed,” it would seem impossible that the epithets could 
have been deliberately chosen; the style of Sidney is character- 
ized as “always flexible,” but “sometimes cramped.” 

Mr. Welsh seems sometimes to fall into mistakes from unac- 
quaintance with the latest authorities upon his subject. In 
the biographical sketch of Chaucer, for instance, there are in 
the first twenty-five lines seven different statements given as 
unquestioned matters of fact, every one of which has been 
shown, by recent study of Chaucer, to be either positively erro- 
neous or at best merely conjectural. Mr. Welsh seems to have 
read nothing on Chaucer later than the book of Harris Nicolas. 
Indeed, his reading in general, though wide, would seem to have 
been very indiscriminate. The rather pretentious list of nearly 
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three hundred authorities which is placed at the beginning of his 
book is remarkable, indeed, for the omission of many of the ablest 
and best-known books on his subject in English, and the entire 
absence of all authorities in French and German. Elsewhere the 
errors of the author seem to be due to an indifference to details 
and an aim at fine writing. Thus we are told in one place that 
Sidney wrote the Arcadia “in the shelter of the forest oaks,” 
and in another place that the Arcadia was written “in an old 
castle,” as it certainly was not, the careful student would be 
willing to exchange the shetoric for a simple statement of the 
fact that the Arcadia was written at Wilton. Mr. Welsh makes 
Esther Johnson fifteen years old when Swift first met her; she 
was six'or seven. He calls the other woman of Swift’s romance 
Esther Vanhomrigh; her name was Hester. He says that De 
Foe, after having lost his ears in the pillory, retired from poli- 
tics in 1716, bankrupt, to devote his energies to fiction. Had he 
remembered any thing written on De Foe since 1869, he would 
have known that De Foe in 1716 was in politics deeper than 
ever, that he was far from bankrupt, and that he never lost his 
ears at all. These are minor errors, perhaps; but they are just 
the kind of errors that a well-informed and careful writer would 
successfully avoid. 

The style of the book throughout is not eminently chaste. 
It is vague, diffuse, florid. Mr. Welsh does not say a plain thing 
in a plain way. His labored efforts after animation of manner 
lead him now into turgid declamation, now into ludicrous flip- 
pancy. This is the way by which the tedium of a discussion upon 
Hume is enlivened: “And now, Mr. Hume, we cannot refrain 
from wishing that along with your incisive intellect you possessed 
more heart and soul; along with your self-reliant majesty more 
reverence and trust.... You carry in your bosom no sheaves 
of sunbeams, no carols of birds, no plaintive cadence of AXolian 
harp.” Which is, doubtless, true. Perhaps, however, the most 
amusing of Mr. Welsh’s rhetorical peculiarities is the habit he 
has of dropping now and then into exhortation rather odd than 
edifying. This is the way in which the life of good Joseph 
Addison is “improved ”; “You and I may not have much in- 
tellectual power, our thought may never fill the world’s soul ; 
but if we have stimulated a generous wish or a noble aspiration, 
if we have even furnished a medium in which handsome things 
may be projected and performed; if we have added one leaf to 
the tree of humanity, one blossom to its wealth of bloom, or aught 
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to its harvest of fruit, we may rely upon the eternal law that 
neither things present nor things to come can deprive these out- 
going particles of their immortality.” Cc. T. W. 


Alerander Pope. By Lest Srepnen. (Morley’s series.) 16mo, pp. 207. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 1880. 

It was said of Mr. Lincoln that he seemed to have a lower and a 
higher self; that in contemplating the former you could scarcely 
realize the latter; and the historic world has preferred, in the 
contemplation of the higher, to largely dismiss the reminiscences 
of the lower. The same double self close research finds, in some 
degree, in Pope; but Mr. Stephen, from some peculiarity of his 
nature, prefers to dwell mainly in the lower story, we might say 
in the down-cellar, of Pope’s character and history. He never 
tires, however thoroughly his readers may, of vituperative epi- 
thets, (among which “liar” and “thief” are average specimens,) 
of depreciatory clauses, and of intentionally damning the great 
poet “ with faint praise.” And all this, though patently Pope’s 
errors were largely based in his physiological make, in his dwarfed 
frame, his sickly habit, and his tremulous nervous system. He 
is charged, and apparently proved, as being abundantly guilty of 
multiplied prevarications and dissimulations in his literary deal- 
ings. Within his professional line he garbled documents, denied 
the truth, and practiced frauds. And yet, as Mr. Stephens ad- 
mits, these under-cover practices so little affected his ordinary 
character or reputation that “he was the welcome companion of 
all the most eminent men of his time.” Pope himself seemed to 
view these peccadilloes as mere parentheses in his moral charac- 
ter, of which he could easily absolve himself, and which left him 
free for the full feeling and expression of the loftiest sentiments 
and purest moralities of our nature. 

Pope had a desire to have his correspondence published without 
seeming to have done it himself. For the purpose of concealing 
from the public his own agency in the publication, he started a 
deceptive scheme. As the devil will often have it, one deception 
had to be covered with another, until a whole snarl of prevarica- 
tions had come into existence. Pope measurably succeeds, and 
finally enamels the whole over with a varnish of pseudo-morality. 
Over these effeminate hypocrisies for an effeminate purpose, Mr. 
Stephen parades a most magniloquent morality hardly less hypo- 
critical, “The most audacious hypocrite of fiction turns pale 
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at this.” It “is altogether a picture to set fiction at defiance.” 


That is, Iago inveigling his master to the murder of his own wife, 
Guy Falk conspiring to blow up Parliament, are white lambs 
compared to Pope intriguing to conceal his hand in the publica- 
tion of his own over-elegant epistles, and making believe they 
were purloined for the purpose ! | 

Mr. Stephen does scant justice to the great genius of Pope, 
and that under the form, usually, of reluctant and piecemeal 
admissions. The poet’s unsurpassed ability to clothe thought 
in lines of most perfect finish has made it seem easy to be 
done by any body; and we have known versifiers of fifth-rate 
ability cherishing the idiocy that they “could write as good po- 
etry as Pope’s.” And yet, perhaps, Shakspeare alone has left so 
many masterstrokes of condensed thought, stereotyped by our 
constant quotation into proverbs, as Pope. 

Mr. Stephen’s philosophy and theology are more inverted even 
than his literary and ethical criticism. The following great 
passage of Pope’s he styles “frankly pantheistic ” : 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul; 

That changed through all and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth as in the ethereal frame, 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 

As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns 

As the rapt seraph that adores and burns; 

To Him, no high, no low, no great, no small, 

He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 

Mr. Stephen’s statement that this magnificent passage is “hardly 
orthodox” and “ pantheistic” sadly exposes his incapacity for 
such subjects. The passage describes, in terms of wonderful 
truth and sublimity, the pervasive omnipotence of a personal 
Deity throughout all the objects and operations of nature ; and 
every line might be repeated from any orthodox pulpit in full 
accordance with sacred truth. Pope has left two lines in his 
poetry which, putting se//-conceit for “pride,” admirably describe 
the peculiarities of his biographer’s case: 


Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defense, 
And fills up all the mighty void of sense. 


Fovurtu Series, Vor. XXXV.—13 
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Preparatory Greek Course in English. By Wi1tttaM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 12mo, 

pp. 294. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 1882, 
The writer gives frank credit to Dr. Vincent for the origination 
of the idea of this volume, as well as ample suggestions in its 
production; and the compliment might be reciprocated that he 
has filled out, and more than filled out, the programme with emi- 
nent ability and success. Its “aim” is to furnish to the popular 
reader a clear and full idea of what is going on in the “college 
course.” But it well succeeds in accomplishing the further aim 
of furnishing to the young student, for himself, a clear idea of 
what he is going about. In former days, and we suspect down 
to the present day, the unfortunate candidate is obliged, very 
much, to go it blind. In the olden time his Latin grammar was 
put into his hands, then his manual of selections with dictionary, 
then his Virgil, and he plodded like a miner cutting a tunnel 
through a rock. A book like this would have thrown an illumi- 
nation around his path, revealing to him where he was, and what 
the surroundings of the route he was obliged to pursue. Mr. 
Wilkinson has done his work in the best manner, varying his style 
through a variety of changes, now cheerily colloquial, now run- 
ning an even level, and anon rising with graceful ease into a strain 
of lofty eloquence. The volume is first of a series. 


Character Sketches. Arnaud—Macaulay—Klopstock and His Meta—Mary Som- 
erville—Madame De Staél—Voltaire—Channing— Wesley. By ABEL STEVENS, 
LL.D. 12mo, pp. 397. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 1882. 

Several of these admirable sketches have already been published 
in our Quarterly. The remaining three have for their subject 
Voltaire, Channing, and Wesley. In some respects the Voltaire, 
whose life and character Dr. Stevens has evidently made a study, 
will be found not the least interesting. Upon Channing he is 
fresh, liberal, and graphic, blending general criticisms with per- 
sonal recollections. We need not say that upon Wesley he is at 
home; and no pen has done more to revolutionize public opinion 
to its present high estimate of him than this same Dr. Stevens, 


—__—_— - + 


Poems. By Rev. Dwicut Witu1aMs. 8vo, pp. 397. New York: Phillips & 
Hunt. 1882. 


Readers who have been accustomed now and then to see a spir- 
ited poem peering out in the columns of our papers, by Mr. Will- 
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iams, will be glad to welcome them in complete volume, They 
. will find a collection of the productions of a true poet on a rich 
. variety of subjects, and in a brilliant variety of styles. 


The Power of the Invisible, and other Lectures and Addresses chiefly Educational 
and Baccalaureate. By Rev. H. A. Tuompson, D.D., President of Otterbein 
University. 12mo, pp. 400. Dayton, Ohio: United Brethren Publishing House, 
1882. 

The President of Otterbein has collected a volume of public 

performances of his own before the students of his college, before 

various institutions, literary and religious, and one before the 

Ecumenical Assembly of Methodism. They are marked by the 

traits of high culture, elevated religious tone, and a large share 

of independent remark. The reader finds himself in communion 
with an elevated style of thought; and the volume will exert an 
efficient and beneficent influence on the public mind. 





Miscellaneous. 


Final Causes. By Pau JANET, Member of the Institute, Professor at the Faculté 
des Lettres of Paris. Translated from the Second Edition of the French by 
WiLuiaM AFFLECK, B.D. With Preface by Roperr FLint, D.D., LL.D., Profes- 
sor of Divinity, University#ef Edinburgh. Second Edition. 8vo, pp. 520. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. "T883. 

It is gratifying to know that a new issue of this able treatise is 

required. We have already given our opinion, which we here 

repeat, that it is a very effective refutation of the Agnosticism, 
alias Atheism, of the hour. 

The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament. Considered in Eight Lectures Do- 
livered before the University of Oxford on the Bampton Foundation. By 
Tuomas DevaNy Bernarp, M.A., of Exeter College, and Rector of Walcot. 
12mo, pp. 258. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1883. 

This fine volume we have noticed years ago, and are glad to wel- 

come its fresh issue. In a small compass it brings together a 

series of fresh views of the unity and progressive unfoldings of 

the New Testament, expressed in a style of beautiful clearness 
and simplicity. It is timely as correcting the errors of an over- 
done method of so-called Biblical Theology which virtually de- 
nies that the New Testament is an organic book, and reduces it to 
a chance series of pamphlets floated together. 
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Webster. AnOde. By Witttam Cieaver WILKINSON. 1782-1852. Super-royal 
8vo, pp. 122. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1882. 


Daniel Webster was, with the single exception of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, the greatest intellect known in American history, a great 
statesman, and a great orator. But neither poetry or prose can 
undo the fact that in the greatest moral battle of the century he 
was untrue in the most trying crisis to the cause of freedom and 
righteousness. Nothing, alas, can erase Whittier’s “ Ichabod.” 


Harper's Young People, 1882. Imperial 8vo, pp. 848. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1882. 


Mr. Stubbs’ Brother. A Sequel to “Toby Tyler.” By James Oris, Author of 
“Toby Tyler,” “Tim and Tip,” ete. Illustrated by W. A. Rogurs. 16mo, pp. 
283. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1883. 


Moravian Missions. Twelve Lectures by Avaustus C. Toompson, Author of “The 
Better Land,” “Morning Hours in Patmos,” “The Mercy Seat,” ete. 12mo, 
pp. 516. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1882. 


Harper’s Illustrated Books this season are unsurpassed for splen- 
dor and value. Coffin’s “Building of a Nation” we have else- 
where noticed. The following are sumptuous: 


Harpers’ Christmas, Pictures and Papers done by the Tile Club and its Literary 
Friends. 32 pages, (page double the size of “Harper's Weekly” page,) with 
Supplement presenting a two-page Engraving of Vedder’s powerful drawing— 
the head of the Youthful Samson. Price 75 cents. 


Travels in South Kensington. With Notes on Decorative Art and Architecture in 
England. By Moncure Dante, Conway, Author of “The Sacred Anthology,” 
“The Wandering Jew,” ‘Thomas Carlyle,” etc. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 234. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1882. 


The Story of the Volunteer Fire Department of theg@ity of New York. By Grorer 
W. SueLpon. With 145 [lustrations. 8vo, pp. 575. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1882. 


Highways and Byways ; or Saunterings in New England. By WiLutAM HaMILTon 
Gipson, Author of “ Pastoral Days.” Illustrated. 4to, pp. 157. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1883. 


Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick. With Drawings. By Epwin A. AB- 
BEY. 4to, pp. 188. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1882. 


The Land and the Book; or, Biblical Illustrations Drawn from the Manners and Cus- 
toms, the Scenes and Scenery, of the Holy Land, Central Palestine, and Phe- 
nicia. By WiLLiaM M. THomson, D.D., Forty-five Years a Missionary in Syria 
and Palestine. 130 Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, pp. 689. New York; Har- 
per & Brothers. 1882. 


History of Ancient Art. By Dr. Franz von Reser, Director of the Bavarian 
Royal and State Galleries of Paintings, Professor in the University and Poly- 
technic of Munich. Revised by the Author. Translated and Augmented by 
JosepH THACHER CLARKE. With 310 Illustrations, and a Glossary of Techni- 
eal Terms. 8vo, pp. 482. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1882. 


The Boy Travelers in the Far East. Part Fourth. Adventures of Two Youths 
in a Journey to Egypt and the Holy Land. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of 
“The Young Nimrods,” “Camp-Fire and Cotton-Field,” “Overland Through 
Asia,” “ Underground,’ “Jolin,” “How to Travel,” ete. Illustrated. 8vo, 
pp. 438. New York; Harper & Brothers. 1883. 
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A History of Wood Engraving. By Grorae FE. WoopBerry. Illustrated. 8vo, 
pp. 221. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1883. 

The Friendships of Mary Russel Mitford, as Recorded in Letters from Her Liter- 
ary Correspondents. Edited by the Rev. A. G. L’KstranGe, Editor of ‘The 
Life of Mary Russel Mitford,” and Author of “The Life of the Rev. W. Har- 
ness,”’ “ The Village of Palaces,” ete. 12mo, pp. 460. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1882. 

Knocking Round the Rockies. By Ernest INGERSOLL. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 213. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1883. 


A Compendious Dictionary of the French Language. (French-English, English- 
French.) Adapted from the Dictionaries of Prof. Alfred Elwall, followed by a 
List of the Principal Diverging Derivations. By GUSTAVE Masson. Small 8vo, 
pp. 411. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1882. 

A Transplanted Rose. A Story of New York Society. 12mo, pp. 307. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1882. 


The Gospel According to Luke, Explained by Matruew B. Ripper, D.D., Profes- 
sor of New Testament Exegesis in the Theological Seminary at Hartford, Conn., 
Member of the New Testament Company of American Revisers, 12mo, pp. 
369. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sous. 1882. 

Shakespeare's History of King Henry the Sixth. Part I. Edited, with Notes, by 
WituiaM J. Roure, A.M., Formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. With Engravings. Small 8vo, pp. 161. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1882. 


Shakespeare's History of King Henry the Sixth. Part II. Edited, with Notes, by 
Witiiam J. Roure, A.M., Formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. With Engravings. Small 8vo, pp. 183. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1882. 


Shakespeare's History of King Henry the Sixth. Part III. Edited, with Notes, by 
Wituam J. Rotre, A.M,, Formerly Head Master of the High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. With Engravings. Small 8vo, pp. 172. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1882. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews. With Introduction and Notes, by A. B. Davipson, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew, etc., in the New College, Edinburgh. 12mo, 
pp. 260. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1882. (Scribners.) « 


The Westminster Confession of Faith. With Introduction and Notes by Rev. Joun 
Macpuerson, M.A., Findhorn, 12mo, pp. 171. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
1881. (Scribners.) 


The Church. By Wituutam Binnig, D.D., Professor of Church History, Free 
Church College, Aberdeen, Author of “Treatise on the Psalms, their History, 
Teachings, and Use.” 12mo, pp. 152. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1882. 
(Scribners.) 


The Work of the Holy Spirit in Man. Discourses by G. Topner, Pastor of the 
Evangelical Church, Geneva. Translated from the French, (Third Edition,) by 
Permission of the Author. By Rev. Tuomas J. DesprES. 12mo, pp. 118. Edin- 
burgh; T. & T. Clark. 1882. (Scribners.) 


Love for Souls. By Rev, Wiuttam Scripyer, Author of “Pray for the Holy 
Spirit,” “The Saviour’s Converts,” ete. 12mo, pp. 103. New York: Charles 
Scribners Sons. 1882. 


The Reformation. By T. M. Lanpsay, M.A., D.D., Professor of Divinity and 
Church H'story, Free Church College, Glasgow. 12mo, pp. 214, Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. 1882. (Scribners.) 


The Book of Genesis. With Introduction and Notes, by Marcus Dops, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 202. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1882. (Scribners.) 
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The Acts of the Apostles, Explained by J. 8. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester, and 
HD. M. Spence, M.A., Vicar and Rural Dean of St. Paucras, London, 12mo, 
pp. 420. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882, 

Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament. By Heiwricn AuGusT 
WituetmM Meyer, Tn.D., Obercousistorialrath, Hannover. From the German, 
with the sanction of the Author, The Epistles of James and John. By Dr. 
J. EK. Hunvrer. 8vo,. pp. 528. Edinburgh: 'T. & T, Clark. 1882. (Scribners.) 

Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament. By Hrinricu AvGust 
Wituetm Meyer, Th.D., Oberconsistorialrath, Hannover, From the German, 
with the sanction of the Author, The Epistle to the Hebrews. By Dr. Gort- 
LIEB LUNEMANN. 8vo, pp. 495. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1882. (Scribners.) 


Biblical scholars will welcome these two volumes in continuation 
of Meyer by Hunter and Liinemann. We doubt they would 
generally desire the completion of the great work with Diister- 
dieck’s Apocalypse. 


Christian Ethics. Special Part. Second Division: Social Ethics. By Dr. H. 
MARTENSEN, Bishop of Seeland. Translated from the Author’s German Edition 
by Soputa TayLor. Svo, pp. 384. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1882. (Scribners.) 


We note in this volume the same characteristics as in the for- 
mer: a great skill in applying the principles of ethics to practi- 
cal life. 


Frankiin Square Lrprary: Lorna Doone, a Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. 
BLACKMORE, Author of * Cradock Nowell,” “ Maid of Sker,” “ Alice Lorraine,” 
ete. 8vo. pp. 280. Heaps of Money. A Novel. By W. E. Norris. Price 15 
cents. Civil Service in Great Britain. A History of Abuses and Reforms and 
their Bearing upon American Politics. By Dorman B. Eaton. Price 25 cents. 
Egypt Under its Khedives ; or, the Old House of Bondage tnder New Masters. 
By Kowtn De Leon. With Illustrations. Price 20 cents. The Constitutional 
History of Enjland from 1760 to 1860. By Cares D. Yonex. Price 25 cents, 

he Making of England. By Jounx Ricuarp GREEN, M.A., LL.D. With Maps. 
Price 20 cents. Quits at Last. An Account in Seven Items. By R. E. Fran- 
CILLON. Apthor of “Karl's Dene,” ete. Pp. 39. No Proof. A Novel. By 
Miss Auice O'HANLAN. Pp. 70. Daisies and Buttereups. By Mrs, J. Hl. Rip- 
DELL, Pp. 95. The Great Diamonds of the World, their History and Romance, 
By Epwin W. Streeter. Edited and Annotated by Josrepn Hatron and A. H, 
Kerang. Pp. 46. Flower and Weed. By Miss M. E. Brappon. Pp. 28. Of 
High Degree. A Story. By Cuartrs Gipson, Pp. 68. The Friendships of 
Mary Russel Mitford, as Recorded in Letters from Her Literary Correspondents. 
Edited by the Rev. A. G. L'Esrraner. Pp. 119, Val Strange. A Story of 
the Primrose Way. By Davip Curtstre Murray, Author of “ A Life’s Atone- 
ment,” ete. Pp. 75. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1882. 


The Senior Lesson Book, (Berean Series No. 1,) on the International Lessons for 
1883. 16mo, pp. 208. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 1883. 

The Berean Question Book, (Berean Series No. 2,) on the International Lessons for 
1883. 16ino, pp. 204. New York: Phillips & Hunt, 1883. 


The Bercan Beginner's Book, (Berean Series No. 3.) on the International Lessons 
for 1883. 16mo, pp. 203. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 1883. 


The Lesson Commentary on the International Lessons for 1883. By Rev. Jonny H. 
Vincext, DD., and Rev. J. L. Hurtsut, M.A. 8vo, pp. 312, New York: 
Phillips & Hunt, 1883. 


Evas and Characters of History. By Wiuiam R. Wiuiams. 12mo, pp. 286. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1882. 
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Science and Sentiment. With other Papers, Chiefly Philosophical. By Noan 
Porter, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College. 8vo, pp. 506. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1882. . 


The New Testament in the Original Greek, The Text Revised by Brooxr Foss 
Wesrcorr, D.D., Canon of Peterborough and Regius Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge, and Fenton JoHuN ANTHONY Hort, D.D., Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. American Edition, with an Introduction by Pate 
Scouarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
President of the American Bible Revision Committee. 8vo, pp. 539. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1882. 


The True Story of John Smyth, the Se-Baptist, as Told by Himself and His Con- 
temporaries; with an Inquiry Whether Dipping were a New Mode of Baptism 
in England in or about 1641; and Some Consideration of the Historical Value 
of Certain Extracts from the Alleged “ Ancient Records” of the Baptist Church 
of Epworth, Crowle, and Butterwick, (Kng.,) Lately Publixhed and Claimed to 
Suggest Important Moditicatious of the History of the Seventeenth Century. 
By Henry Martyn Dexter. Super-royal 8vo, pp. 106. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 1881, 


Three Successful Lives. Two Illustrations. 16mo, pp. 180. New York: Phillips 
& Hunt. 1882. 


Life of Captain John Smith, First Planter of Virginia. By Cuarves K. Trve, 
D.D., Author of “John Winthrop and the Great Colony,” “Elements of Logic,” 
eic. Two Illustrations. 16mo, pp. 267. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 1882, 


Boys and Girls, Two Illustrations. 16mo, pp. 190. New York: Phillips & 
Hunt. 1882. 


The School at Beechwood. Two Illustrations By the Author of ‘ Agnes Mor- 
ton’s Trial,” “ Our Western Home,” “'‘lweity-five Cents,” ete. 16mo, pp. 156. 
New York: Phillips & Hunt. 1882. 


New Games for Parlor and Lawn, with a Few Old Friends in a New Dress. 16mo, 
pp. 227. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1882. 


Diddie, Dumps, and Tot; or, Plantation Child-life. By Louise CLARKE PYRNELLE. 
Illustrated. Small 8vo, pp. 217. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1882. 


Macaulay. By J. Cotrer Morison. 12mo, pp. 183. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1883. 


Charles Lamb. By ALFRED AINGER. 12mo, pp. 182. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1882. 


Sterne. By H. D. Tract. 12mo, pp. 173. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1882. 

Gray. By Epmunp W. Gosse. 12mo, pp. 223. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1882. 


Swift. By Lestig StepHen. 12mo, pp. 205. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1882. 


Mildred’s Bargain and Other Stories. By Lucy ©. Liturr, Author of “ Prudence.” 
Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 231. New York: Harper and Brothers. 188%. 


Amusements in the Light of Reason, History, and Revelation. By Rev. 8. M. Vrer- 
nox, D.D. 16mo, pp. 153. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 1882. 


The Faiths of the World. St. Giles’ Lectures. 12mo, pp. 364. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882. 
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Ten Years of Self-Supporting Missions in India, By WiiutamM Taywor. Printed 
for the Author. 12mo, pp. 480. New York: Philips & Hunt. 1882. 


A Short History of the Kingdom of Ircland, from the Earliest Times to the Union 
of Great Britain, with five Maps and Appendixes. By CHARLES GEORGE WAL- 
POLE, M.A. 12mo, pp.423. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1882. , 


A New, Easy, and Complete Hebrew Course, Containing a Hebrew Grammar, with 
Copious Hebrew and English Exercises, Strictly Graduated; also a Hebrew- 
English and an English-Hebrew Lexicon, Designed for the Purpose of Self-In- 
struction, as well as for Use in Schoois and Colleges. By the late Rev. T. Bow- 
MAN, M.A., Clifton, Bristol, In Two Parts. Part Il. Irregular Verbs, ete. 
8vo, pp. 423. Kdinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1882. 


A Popular Commentary on the New Testament. By English and American Scholars 
of Various Evangelical Denominations. Witlr Illustrations and Maps. Edited 
by Puinie Scuarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Sacred Literature in the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. Vol. III. The Epistles of St. Paul. 8vo, 
pp. 628. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
1882. 

Of this sumptuous work the Maps and Plans are furnished by 

Prof. Guyot, of Princeton; the Illustrations by Thomson, author 

of “'The Land and the Book.” Among the commentators the 

three Epistles of John are to be annotated by Dr. William Bb. 

Pope and Prof. Moulton, of Cambridge; and the Apocalypse by 


Prof. Milligan and Prof. Moulton. 


Notices of the following books postponed to the next Quar- 
terly: 
The Human Mind. By Hamitton. From the Carters. 


Dr. Hill’s Geometry and Faith. Lee & Shepard. 
Lenormant’s Beginnings of History. Scribners. 
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ue 3 Please Renew your Subscription for the New Year. 

co We have the pleasure to announce that the future numbers of $ 
a our Quarterly will be illustrated each with 

ai: A FINE STEEL ENGRAVING, 








ee : in the highest style of the art, of some enemas: person, Sec. 
Ree Yy connected with our denominational history, or otherwise < 
: > acceptable to our readers. 

Este Our Quarterly is now more than half a century old, and « 
ae : intends to hold on in its unfaltering career to the next centen- 
te nial, growing ever younger and stronger as it grows older. 


Reto Pree yet loyal, conservative yet progressive, it maintains the « 
> cause of Christian truth amid opposing unbelief ; of evangel- 





B® ical life in contrast with rationalistic deadness ; of our own 
us > historic Church institutions and doctrines in preference to rash « 
gs innovation. & 
qe The form of our Quarterly suggests its permanent binding 2 
B. wna volume. For its size, the volume will be seen to be singu- 

Rate larly cheap in price. There are many who have taken it for ie 
& : years who regret not having preserved it in permanent shape. se 












® Subscription price, postage included, - - - - - - - $260. , 
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805 Broadway, New York. 
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